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CHAPTER XVL 


THE DESERTED HALL. 
* A jolly place,” said he, “in times of old, 
Bat something ails it now: the place is curst.” 
Wordsworth, 

Tar light flashing in Neville Onslow’s face as he 
entered the window to which the drops of blood had 
guided his steps utterly disconcerted him. 

Alone, in the dead of the night, while the storm mut- 
fered and threatened, he had sought the desecrated 
chapel in the reasonable hope of tinding it deserted. 
pa should be otherwise had never entered his 


Whatever his object, he had worked toward it with 
care and precaution. : 
isplans were arranged with deliberation and fore- 
thought, This dark and stormy night had been 
Picked out with a purpose, The feigned departure 
ftom the Manor House had occurred as the readiest 
means of securing a whole night’s freedom from obser- 
Vation and restraint, should it be rendered necessary 
by the purpose he had in hand. 
And now all this precaution seemed defeated, either 
y some human agency or by a supernatural power, 
Lo very thought of which filled his soul with 
As the light streamed into his eyes, he could hardly 
Suppress a cry, and the instinct of flight almost over- 
cane even his firm nerves. Luckily he still retained 
ge power of self-command, and instead of retreating 
Ke al he cowered down in the darkness 
ey light gleamed, flickered, and was gone. 
we swallewed up the desecrated place, througlt 
ich a meaning wind swept in fitful gusts, while the 
“eenent by which Onslow had entered swung toand 


[THE FIRE IN THE DESERTED HALL.] 


fro, grating on its rusty hinges as it did so. Beyond 
those sounds the intruder heard nothing. Although 
he crouched in silence, holding his breath, and pressing 


a hand upon his heart to still its throbbing, he heard | 


neither movement nor footstep. 

It was strange, 

Onslow was brave enough; but he could nothel or 
stifle that heart-beat and the creeping sensation which 
comes over a man in the+hdur of mortal terror. 

“No human soul can be in this place at this hour,” 
he thought. ‘What should bring them here? The 
house is silent as the grave, and this part is divided 
from the rest by doors always locked. I could have 
sworn that was the flash of a lamp; but then whoever 
carried it must haveseen the gleam of my dark lantern, 
and what object could they have in flyiag from me? 
Ha! the light again !” 

A flash, a rosy glow, and then darkness. 

It was only a gleam of lightning which had forced 
the exclamation of alarm from his lips, and he was 
angry at his folly in being startled by it. 

“Pshaw! I am the fool of my own fears,” he 
gasped. “ Will this storm neverclear off? I'm neither 
weak nor superstitious, but a man must have nerves 
of steel to carry out a purpose like mine against all 
these horrors. The place itself from its history and 
associations is enough to strike a chill into one’s 
heart at time. Butatthis hour, andin such a storm, 
and with such ghostly company as may surround 
me——” 

Again a forked and hissing flash, so like and yet so 
unlike the gleam which had at first so startled him, 
caused him to pause, and glance around with a shud- 
der. It was followed by a peal of thunder, that 
rumbled overhead and shook the solid structure to its 
foundations. 

“Such a storm might wake the dead in their 
graves,” muttered Onslow. “The dead! God help 
me, what has come to me that my nerves quiver at the 
bare thought of those who are beyond the power of 
blessing or harming me. I will not be overcome 
with these fears of the supernatural. If itis possible 
that the spirit of the Unavenged could haunt this place, 
it would be to strengthen me in my purpose, not to 
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unnerve and terrify me. I know this. My reason 
tells me so, and yet I shudder and falter like a fright- 
ened hound.” 

Plucking up his courage with these words, Onslow 
quitted the spot in which he still crouched, near tle 
window by. which he had entered, and advancing 
boldly, suddenly opened the dark lantern at his belt, 
and raising it, took a deliberate survey of the place 
into which he had introduced himself. 

It wes a desolate place enough. 

Even in the bright sunshine of a summer’s noon it 
would have chilled the heart to look at it. 

There is something in every human habitation, 
abandoned and falling into decay, which jars upon the 
feelings. We involuntarily conjure up the faces of 
those who have sat about the once cheerful hearth, 
and every forsaken household object makes an appeal 
to our sympathies. 

Nevitle Onslow had felt this many a time before, 
but:never so strongly as on this occasion. 

He had travelled much and had gazed on desolation 
and decay in most forms; but this place inspired a 
feeling such as he had never before experienced. 

It was a lofty hall, with the original chapel roof ; 
but with walls wainscoated up to a certain distance‘ 
and then painted with floral designs in bright colours, 
the high lights heightened with gold—more in keep- 
ing with the banqueting hall that the religious struc- 
ture. The huge oaken table, on which many a 
banquet had smoked, still held its place, sound as 
ever, though covered with a century’s dust. At the 
head of it was a chair of state, once bright with 
Utrecht velvet and gold, but now colourless, and 
not to be distinguished from the cob-webs among 
which it rotted. Other chairs and stools, all of an 
early time, were scattered about, most of them crazy 
and rottem ; some were wrecks, but one or two firm 
and sturdy as ever. The floor was soft, as if with 
garden mould, and covered here and there with 
patches of fungus. 

These points were quickly noted, and all accorded 
with the legend Onslow had heard of the abandon- 
ment of the place, in consequence of some terrible 
doom which, it was stated, overtook the Edgecombe 
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whose s:crilegiows hand desecraté@ the chapel for its 
construction. 

But these only engaged passing attention. 

It was not from mere curiosity that Neville Onslow 
had come there in the midst of the raging storm. 
deep and solemn motive had prompted him to that 
step, and he was not forgetful of it. 

“A grim and ghostly place!” he ejaculated, asa 
flash of lightning lit it up for a second with a vivid- 
ness that seemed to extinguish the light he carried. 
“A strange, earthy, revolting place,” he continued, 
“but what better adapted to the purpose they have 
applied it to? Standing here I feel my presentiments 
realized. What I once thought an idle tale, an 
invention of a spiteful woman's brain, grows prooda- 
ble—it may even be true!” 

The hand that earried the lamp shook like an aspen 
as he thus seemed to feel the dread reality of what 
up - that time had only suggested itself as barely 
possible, And it was some time before he could 
recover from the tremour which unnerved and left 
him powerless. When he did regain composure, hé 
set himself to the task of a close and searching 
scrutiny, extending to every portion of the apart- 
ment. ; 

“ First,” he said to himself, “let me look for the 
blood-spots. I traced them on that night to the win- 
dow by which I have just entered. Did they go any 
further ?” 

Directing his light upon the ground, he carefully 
examined the sodden and dirt-encrusted floor, begin- 
ning at the window. 

The result was not satisfactory. 

As garden mould shows traces of rain-drops, of 
the foot-printsef man or animal, and ever the trail 
of the worm, and so the dust ef centuries upon tbe floor 
took the impression of all that touched it. But 
examine closely as he would, for yards about the 
window, Onslow could discover nothing save the 


impress of his own footsteps. 
Tennis he muttered ix a tone of 
’ - 4 


— 
bullet-weund, soug 
passed through this into 
house, is aten end, No 
the window. Clearly my sagasi 
far. What then? Am I forced on the conclusion 
that this is really and truly the spirit of my—— of 
the dead launting the scene of the outrage upon its 
mortal form? My practical mind rejects the idea, 
and yet all I see, all 1 gather from others, drives me 
irresistibly toward tliat conclusion.” 

For some moments he stood abserbed in thought. 

A flash of lightning, followed by a reverberating 
peal of thunder, recalled him to himself. 

Then, shaking off the weight of oppressive and 
“ thick ceming fancies,” he resumed his investigation. 

His attention was first directed toward the door, 
which was of massive oak, with hinges spreading in 
a flowery and fantastic pattern over it. A lock of 
formidable proportions was conspicuous on the door, 
and Onslow saw with a quick eye thet the key 
remained on the inside. 

Yet the door was fastened. 

He tried it with both hands, and it did not even 
creak, 

The only conclusion at which he could arrive was 
that it was either locked on the outside, and that the 
key, which had rusted in the lock, did not act, or 
that the door was nailed up. 

In the latter case it showedclearly that no one could 
enter the place, except by the mears he adepted, and 
if so, how was he to account for the light, the flash of 
which had so startled him ? 

Fortunately, an easy means of ascertaining whether 
the door could be used was afforded by means of the 
dusty floor. No one could enter without leaving 
their mark on it. 

Were any such marks visible, then ? 

He looked—held the dark lantern close to the 
ground and examined it closely. 

No. The dust lay smooth and undisturbed. 

Not a trace of anything but of a slight drifting, 
caused by the wind as it swept in under tlie door. 

No foot-prints but his own. No indications of the 
presence of any living thing. To all appearance he, 
Neville Onslow, might have been the first who had 
entered that doomed place since it was abandoned in 
a bygone century. There was something awe-inspiring 
in the thought. It also awoke another feeling, partly 
of satisfaction, partly of disappointment. 

“Here then the clue fails,” cried the young man, 
looking gloomily round. “My sagacity is at fault. 
Whatever las happened, this is net the scene of it. 

fhatever form the mystery takes, it has yet to be 
discovered.” 

These thoughts were still in his mind—for he 
conceived rather than uttered then—when, happening 
to turn the stream of light in a fresh direction, he 
suddenby broke into a cry of surprise. 


i 


The light-had fallen on the long table which, as we 
have said, Time had covered with a cloth of dust, It 
rested on one corner of it, and in so doing, disclosed 
that which upset all the conclusions to which the 
inruder had just arrived. 

It was a very simple thing, too. 

Only the impression of an outspread kuman hand! 

Clear and distinct in outline, there-could benoques- 
tion but thatthis was really what it appeared to be. A 
hand had rested there, probably, from the outstretched 
fingers, to save some one in the~act of -stumblingor 
falling. 

In Spite, therefore, of the general appearance of 
things, in spite of the closed-up door and the smooth 
surface of the flooring near it, a human being must 
have found means of entrance, and this must have 


happened recently. 
Feuping te this conclusion, the young man 
advanced to the table and papery epee gat 
around it. The result was what he expected. 
here were feotmarks! 

Small, as if formed by a woman’s foot, small andele- 
gant in they formed two lines, extending from 
the centre of the table—not toward the door, but to- 
ward a point in the wainscoating. From that point 
some one had come: to taat point they had returned. 
Hence the two lines of footmarks. 

But this discovery rather increased than lessened 





Again he paused, again eatin of 
the dying storm sounding in his he did so. 
“ The spring may be at the top 


the panelling, 
thought, 


Without a moment's reflection he seized one of the 
quaint old joint-stools, which had stood near the great 
hall table for acentury past, and dragged it to the wall. 
was of sufficient height for his purpose and he hastily 
mounted it. 

In the act of doing this, lamp in hand, he was 
startled by a sound, between a cry and an exclama- 
tion, and hastily turned toward the window from 
which it seemed to proceed. The clearing of the storm 
had caused the night to brighten; the heavena were 
no longer black, but were brightening under the rays 
of a rising moon. 

Onslow saw this, and it enabled him to see more. 

He beheld the outline of a human head black 
against the sky, and was conscious that his prooced- 
ings were being watched by two keen eyes peering in 
at the open window. 

Starting at this discovery, his first instinct was to 
close the lantern; but in the act of doing so, the 
crazy support to which he had trusted himself 
gave way and came clattering down, while he, 
clutching ia vain at the bare panels, fell backward 
and came to the ground with a heavy crash that 
stunned him. 

Yet, lying there senseless and bleeding, it seemed 
to him that he had adim consciousness of the light 
which had flashed ia his eyes on first entering tho 
deserted hall. 





CHAPTER XVIL 
DURING THE STORM. 


Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 
Artives the storm. E 


Yet woos in vain, for to the voice of love 
No kindly sympathy the maid discovers. 


merson, 


Hood. 

Owe to the storm—the coming of which tho girl 
Ruth declared she could have foretold, owing to her 
having dreamed of riding to church ona camel— 
the inmates of the Manor House were late in retiring 
to rest. 

Company seems todeprivesuch outbursts of nature of 
half their terror. So they formed a circle in the Great 
Drawing-room, as it was called to distinguish it from 
the others, and beguiled the time as best they 
might. 


| the agsiduity with which he turned over the leay 


the mystery. 

From the to the table: from thetable 
back to the wall. A single pacing each way and 
nothing more. There was som bls in} > 
this, and Onslow reflected over it and ‘ 

“There must be a seatet@eor in the 
decided. 

A close and meminetion ef the wall 
did not confirm Above it wasstained 
and racked; but the - though damp, 


. ee 

whom were fond of music—so fond that j 
the chief link between them from poyhona ened 
playéd some selections from. Beathovéh and Me, = 
sohn, and Chevey Toft” distingwisheq hineat ty 
y 


It was, he declared, a delicious treat to him, bas 


And what if hy did yawn, and perpetual} 
his feet,and wonder whether it was too Paras 
game of billiards with Englestone, or if he shoal 
have to content himself with a/cigar with ‘ 
Onslow.was.away? It was only what half the 4 
who profess to be enraptured with music would he 
done in his case. 

_ Moreover, he had a special reason for his enthy. 
siasm. 

It was. one of a series of artifices by which hs 
hoped to accomplish the object which had brought hin 
to the Manor House, and which he did not of 
succeeding in, desperate as his chances looked at this 
stage. Looking at Tofts, “loud” and 
in sober evening dress, and from him to the 
refined and beautiful, there seemed but & poor chancs 





Among those who listened to the music with pen 
liar pleasure, when she could divest her mind @ 
terror at the storm, was Blanche Selwyn. She re 
clined in an easy chair, fanning herself with a ant 
screen of ostrich plumes, and receiving the attention 
of a mother from Lady Edgecombe. 

But though soothed by music and anticipated in 
every wish, she was strangely ill at case. Her eye 
were hollow, her cheeks pale, and that fragile formal 
hers palpitated with nervous trepidation. And th 
presence of Gabriel, far from bringing her comfort, 
appeared to increase her unrest. 

“TI love him and yet I fear him! he fascinates and 
he frightens me!” she had said when lying in ber 
sick chamber after her rescue from the peri: of the 
waters at Scoble Head. And this feeling influenced 
her still, but with this difference, that the sensed 
love had diminished, while that of terror had ir 
creased. 

His,approach chilled her like an iey blast 

If he looked toward her, his eye had sn itifluee 
in it—an evil influence, surely ?—which seemel ® 

ralyse her. 

At the sound of his voice every nerve quiverel, # 
a harp-string quivers under the touch. while the bat 
thought of grasping his hand was intolérable to her. 

And yet she could not credit but that she lor 

im. 
Listen'ng to the music which filled the nigit 
drowning ‘he thunder, except when at interril® 
loud peal would roll throug it like a discordant tes 
the thought of this love was uppermost in her mint 

“ Oh yes, yes, I have ever loved him!” she 
with her heart (and alas, for the love that’ needs sutt 
argument!). “What a handsome, brave, genera 
boy he was, and how my eyes. filled with pride whe 
they said I was his little wife, destined to be 4 
my birth! Iam sure I loved him then. And when 
he came from college—a man, it filled me cl 
rapture of delight to meet him, and to vee 
eyes the old love, the old devotion, the all-abso S 
passion that time and absence could strengthen 
mature, but could not kil!, I loved him then. M 
love him! I will love him! and heaven will help 
to conquer this foolish fancy that makes me $ 
and tremble at him, I know not why. 








To please her father and Lord Englestone, both of 





Following the bent of her thoughts, therblue ey 
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of the fait being ‘tarned towards the object of 


w was standing at one of the windows, from 
which be held aside the heavy curtains with one 
hand, and was looking out into the wild night. In 
fash after’ flash the-blue lightning’ played upow his 
face and exaggerating the expression of it, rendered 
if terrible to ‘lock’ on. His eyes had a strange fire in 
them, his brow was knit, his teeth clenched; and ‘the 
hair on his brow, through which he had passed an 
impatient hand, seemed standing ercct, . 

“Gabriel!” cried Blanehe, with a suppressed 


Tie heard her voice, low as it was, dropped the 
curtain, and moved toward her, Involuntarily she 
averted her head, and gave a convulsive clutch of the 
hands; then, by a strong’ effort, looked toward him. 
Iiwastonly the action of & moment, this, turning 
aside} but in, that brief space the aspeot of Gabriel 
1s face had wholly changed. 

‘The brow. was'smooth as a lake, and a smile played 
over the handsome features. 

“You called me, Blanche 2?” he asked, tenderly. 

She trembled even while Gabriel spoke; he saw it, 
and.thesmile died out of his face. 

“LJ was afraid the lightning would strike you 
if. you remained at the window,” Blanche faltered, 

;with herself for the readiness with which she 

had invented) this exeuse to cover, her. impulsive 
outery; yet-feeling compelled to account for it in some 


may. 

Yeu feared it?” he asked, half-reproachfully. 

4Yos,, But Iam. se timid, and—and a 

“Strange!” cried Gabriel, “ andl /have'no sense of 
dear. 1 never feel it.; I have no more idea what it 
isthan.a man who is colour-blind has of the tints of 
the rainbow.” 

Hp seated himself. by her side.as he spoke, and 
looking into her’ face saw with wonder that these 
wordscaused her exquisite pain. 

«Bat the lightning was playing bluely over: your 
face,” she returned. “It might have blinded 
om,” 

* Trae; but: I did not feel that.” 

“Yeu have the virtue of courage to perfection,” said 
Blanche, forcing a smile, but seeking in vain to con- 
(wool her quivering lips. 

Gabriei tossed his head proudly. 

“Courage is ne virtue,” he said. ‘ That isa popular 
delusion. itis as-natural for some men to be brave 
agit is for spaniels to swim. Courage end cowardice 
are only names for twodistinct organizations—one 
callous; the other sensitive. You might as well set it 
down to the seore of a man’s virtues that he has black 
hair instead ‘of red. He did not make his own hair, 
and had as little to de with histemperament. Courage 
ivittue, indeed! Cowardice a vice! You might as 
Wdihang.a man for having no ear for music!” 

It was natural to Gabriel Edgecombe to work him- 
liinto a fever of excitement when éxpressing an 
¢pinion on amy topic'ou whieh he felt strongly, and 
now his eyes glowed and his cheeks tlamed up. 

Lady Edgecombe, who had watclied her son from 
#soia to which she had retired, stole toward him, and 
placed her hand soothingly on his shoulder. 

“Take care, dear,” she said. “ You are exciting 
Blanche, and.she is not strong yet.” 

Had‘her ladyship said, “ You are exciting yoursel/, 
wad yow are not strong yet,” she-would not lave ex- 
pressed her meaning; more distinetly, 

Gabriel felt this, and mentally thanked her. 

_ Unfortunately, Blanche also was conscious of it, and 
itfed that nameless fear of Gabriel which was slowly 
wiermining her'love for hin—slowly, covertly, but 
‘very surely. 

80, conscious that her ladyship, in resuming her 
sat, continued to watch Gabriel with an anxious eye 
ind palpitating heart, it was with the utmost difficulty 
= she foreed herself to continue the conversa- 





“It ismodesty which induces you to underrate your 
‘Restshining quality,” she said. “ But 1 cam never 
torget it, since it isto that Lowe my life; and grati- 


Gabriel winced as if at a sting. 
“Always gratitude,” he said, in alow tone; “ always 
that chilling word upon your lips.” 
“ity heart prompts it,” she replied. 3 
And my heart hungers for the expression of a 
deeper, 2 warmer feeling, as the bond of union be- 
tween us. It may be wrong, Blanche, but I often 
Wish to heaven tliat it had fallen to another's lot to 
render you: the service whieh you have just named. 
Then you would have made him happy with your 
. While for me you would have had only words 
of loveof the etd love whieh once animated our 
hearts, and made the future of our lives glow with its 
tadisnoe. Ob, darling, tell me no more of gratitude; 
only say that you love me, that you are unchanged, 


pot ind is still mine, end my happiness wiil be 


“ You know+—” Blanche began—then hesitated. 

Gabriel looked at her with distrust. 

“No matter for my knowledge,” he said, “ bat’ tell 
me allthat you havein your heart to say. Let me 
hear from your lips oneé'more that you loveane. The 
blessing seems too great; too overpowering—let me 
have the assuraticd that'I am not mistaken, but that 
indeed, indeed, you ate niyown.” 

“ Yours, Gabrielj” was the murmure@reply: “ Yes, 
Tam yours: Iam indeed yours.” 

They were ler words, and he heard them, but found 
little comfort in: théir utterance.. There needs: some- 
thing more than mere words to-satisfy a lover's heart. 
A look, a tone; a meré inflection of the voice is worth 
& dictionary of words. 

Love is: painted blind: He had better have been 
dumb. To his votaries the eye expresses more than 
the lips, and' so Gabriel found: He- listened to this 
noe pis of affection, and turned ‘aside with an aching 

eart. 

“Duty and gratitude make her mine,” he felt, “inot 
love—not love. That. she reserves to lavish on 
another.” 

And then the image of Neville Onslow rose before 
him, disturbed by an atmosphere of jealous fears and 
doubts, and in that unlucky moment Blanche men- 
tioned his name. 

“ Your friend Onslow stays late,” she said) 

Gabriel’s eyes glared on her. 

“You miss him ?” he hissed out. 

& I ?” 

“T mean that you—that we—have grown used to 
his society, and—and——” 

“Tn a small circle one fs missed,” added Blanche, 
her face crimson, and then white as alabaster. 

“ Exactly. But he does not return to-night, I be- 
lieve,” Gabriel said; and in his heart he added, T 
would give the world if he never set foot within these 
walls again.” 

“He isan old friend of yours?” the lady asked: 
We have often met.” 

“Tn England?” 

“ Ohbiefty abroad.” 

“You know his fami'y ?” 

“No. He is; I believe; an orphan, born abroad, 
and left, with few relations; to the mercy of the 
world.” 

“ Poor fellow !” 

“Nonsense!” Hechecked himself, and added, * I beg 
pardon. I mean that you mistake me: He is left to 
the mercy—not the charity—of the world. His means’ 
appear to be ample; and I am not aware that he has 
any claims on your sympathies,” 

“Except that which «ll have who are deprived of 
the blessings of those natural ties which make up the 
happiness of life.” 

“Oh, never fear,” said Gabriel, forcing a laugh. 
“ A young and well-to-do man has little difficulty in 
forming natural ties. And Onslow is not wanting in 
audacity. He willsoon take steps to repair the mis- 
fortunes of his condition, if he has not already done 
so.” 
“ You think, then; that he has——” 

“ Dear Blanche, we nmiust not enquire too curiousiy 
into these matters. A man who’ has spent half his 
life in roving about the world is’ sure to have made 
many conquests, and who knows but that in the 
daxrgerous game of playing with hearts, his own may 
have got entangled ?” 

“No,” cried the fair girl, thrown off her guard, and 
speaking with vehemence. “ I will not believe: it.” 

“* Blanche !” 

“ You wrong him! You-—— Great heaven, what is 
that ?” 

She started from her seat as she spoke, and pointed 
to the curtained windows. ‘They had became trans- 
parent. A red light appeared suddenty to have started 
up behind them. 

The rest of the company perceived this at the same 
moment, and rushed toward the windows. 

Lord Englestone was tho first to tear a curtain 
aside. 

Then the red light streamed into’ the room. 

“The lightning has struck the house,” he ejacu- 
lated. 

“ Impossible!” cried Sir Noel. 

“See! See for yourself! Is it not so ?” 

Lady Hdgecombe: answered. 

“ The deserted wing is: in flames!” she: said. 

“ No! no!” shrieked the baronet, in a paroxysm of 
alarm. “ Not tliat—not the old chapel?” 

‘“‘ Fortunately, yes,” replied Gabriel, who had by 
this time thrown epen a window, and‘was looking 
out. 

“ Fortunately!” gasped Sir Noel. “ You talk like 
an idiot. You don’t know—you—you——” 

He staggered forward, and leaned against the wall 
fer support, unable to give further utterance to the 
feelings which agitated him, while those around gazed 
on in consternation and utter bewilderment. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
GAB BRIBL’S REWARD. 

An icy horror lifted'up my hair, 

My heart turned eold and stopped, and then!I knew 

I had been blinded, Olivia. 
| Hap the lightnings of ‘heaven at’ last avenged the 
act of desecration which had converted a consecrated 
place into a hall of revelry and indulgence ? 

So it appeared. 

Unquestionably the deserted hall was raging with 
fire, the windows glowed red like the mouths of 
furnaces, and though the flames had not yet butst 
forth, they could be seen flickering‘and chafing within, 
impatient of restraint and confinement. 

The effect of lightning, no doubt. 


have taken the capricious course it must have done, 
leaving the outer shell of the building unseathed, and 
kindling the interior into a blaze. 

Superstition explained it, and justified it on the 
ground that it was only the inner portion which had 
suffered desecration. The sacred outer walls retained 
their sacredness, and'so remained untouched. 

But this was an after-theory. 

Atthe moment, no one had a thought beyond the 
fact that the deserted end of the east wing wes on fire 
and the entire Manor House in danger. 

A fire is an awful thing, happen where it may. In 
the crowded ‘city it spreads terror and consternation, 
for there its ravages are without limits, and the danger 
is so vast and undefined, that iv spreads universal 
panic. But cities, fore-warned of the foe, are prudently 
fore-armed. The click of the telegraph needle spredis 
the alarm far and wide, and engines, men, and al the 
resources on which it is possible to rely in such a case, 
spring up as if from the ground, like’ the armed men 
on the sowing of the dragon’s teeth. 

In the country, especially in isolated spots, the out- 
break of @ conflagration, though it is less likely to be 
widespread in its devastations, is even more appalling, 
since the means of suppressing it are almost wholly 
wanting: 

Thus it happened that the fire at'the Manor House 
paralyzed those who beheld it. 

They looked on in stupid wonder. 

“ How had it happened ?” they asked one another, 
as if that wouldin any way afford a clue to the means 
of extinguishing it. 

Gabriel Edgecombe: alone was equal to the emer- 
gency. 

He rashed from Blanche’s side, with burning eyes, 
and a fierce determination of manner that was con- 
tagious. Tofts, who had been accustomed to regard 
afire in the nature of a“ jolly lark,” followed him, 
and soon the household was: aroused—the servants 
being for the most part in their beds. ‘lhe keepers, 
startled at the glare of light, hurried in from the park 
and preserves, and so a little crowd was assembled. 
Certain preparations had been mado against such a 
catastrophe; but, as usual, when it came, precious 
time was wasted in consequence of their being ina 
defective state. 

A row of buckets hung in the servants’ hall, and 
these, cracked and leaking for the most part, were 
speedily brought out. A reel of hose was also forth- 
coming, as s00n as anyone had recovered presence of 
mind enough to remember where it was kept. 

The buckets were, under Gabriel's care, soon placed 
in willing hands, and a line was formed from the or- 
namental water in the park-to the part of the build- 
ing where the fire raged. 

Then the hose having been attached toa pump 
constructed for the purpose of receiving it, was got 
into action, Luke the groom, and Gidley the keeper, 
taking the lead in this matter: 

Messengers were, meanwhile, despatched to the next 
village for the parish engine, and then all that was 
practicable had been done. 

Both Lord Englestene and Cheney Tofts took their 
part with the buckets, for in a moment like that—a 
moment of eommon peril—distinctions of rank and 
class are at an end; they worked, and among the 
hardest. 

Sir Noel alone seemed incapable of action. 

He stood about with starting eyes, and hands clasped 
together, horror-stricken and powerless. 

The great end window fell in with a crash, splinter- 
ing and shivering as it went. The imprisoned flames 
rushed forth and rose, hissing, against the stream of 
water, instantly directed against them, and sending 
clouds of white vapour and innumerable sparks that 
floating over the roof endangered the safety of the rest 
of the Manor House. 

The baronet saw this, but as with the eye of a dead 
man. 

Stricken powerless, he could only watch the flames 
the sparks, the wheeling pigeons that circled higher 
and higher in the rosy light, the dark faces below, the 
gathering crowd at the water's side, and take in the 





Tie baronet’s emotion was inexplicab!<, 


| whole as a picture never to be erased from his brain. 


And yet it was strange that the electric fluid should 
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In the midst of all a hand was suddenly laid on his 


shoulder: 
A heavy hand, that caused him to start and turn. 


Thick, pungent smoke on all sides, shutting out 
every object, and rendering it impossible to tell in 
what direction safety might be sought or assistance 


In doing so he encountered a man with huge, broad | rendered. 


shoulders, but whose face was hidden under the lappel 
of a fur cap, purposely let down in front, 

“ Sir Noel,” whispered this personage. 

“Well?” 

“There's a man inside there.” 

And he stretched out his arm toward the burning 


structure. 
“A man in the building ?” the baronet faltered. 
u Yes.” 
“Nonsense. You are mistaken?” 


“Not I.” 

“ But it is im ble.” 

“Is it? I you he’s there. I saw him with my 
own eyes.” 


He put eat his hand to grasp the arm of the in- 
former, but the fellow had expected this, and was too 
nimble to be caught. 

“ No, no,” he shouted from the shadow into which 
he had sprung. “ Not to be caught. He’s there. That’s 
all. In there with the flames. Dead by this time, I 


And he was gone. 

While Sir Noel stood looking after him in amaze- 
ment, Gabriel darted up. 

“What is it?” he ) Ew reading something 
strange in the expression of his father’s face. 

“ Some one is in the chapel,” said Sir Nool. 

“What! In where the flames are?” 

“Yes.” 

“Great heaven! They will be roasted to death. 
But are you sure? Who is it?” 

“T don't know.” 

“One of the household ?” 

“ I can’t tell you.” 

Nor does it matter. He must be saved,” 
cried Gabriel, firing up with his strange enthusiasm. 

“No, no. It is too late,” shouted Sir Noel. “ Noone 
shall enter the placenow. It is dangerous and will be 
useless, No one shall goin. I forbid it, You shall 
not risk a life.” 

“Not my own?” 

“ No.” 

Gabriel burst into a wild, demoniacal laugh. 

“You think I will stand here and let a fellow crea- 
ture perish while I have the power to try and save 
him,” he shouted. “No, father, no! Though you 
should disinherit me for it—no !” 

In an instant he was gone. 

With a helpless, imploring look, the baronet held 
out his hands in the direction his son had taken, 
then clasping his brow, groaned as one in mortal 


agony. 

“He shall not, must not enter,” was the exclama- 
tion which burst from him as he rushed toward the 
burning pile. 

Meanwhile, Gabriel in his excitement had burst 
through the erowd which formed a circle about the 
flames, and reckless of consequences, appeared rushing 
upon certain destruction. 

Fer a moment, and only one, his purpose was ar- 
rested. 

His name, shouted in his mother’s voice, caused 
him to look back, and he saw her ladyship among the 
crowd, with Flora and Blanche beside her, their heads 
covered with hastily snatched-up shawls. 

“Why do you go there?” demanded Lady Edge- 
combe. 

“* To save a life, mother,” he answered, proudly. 

“ A life?” 

“Yes. Some one is perishing among the flames.” 

“ And you?” shouted Blanche. 

“T will save him or perish.” 

He rushed back, seized her white hand, impressed 
a kiss upon it, and then bounded forward to what ap- 
peared certain destruction. 

“How brave and noble he is!” murmured Blanche; 
but for all that, she could not repress a shudder, that 
did not result from the chills of the night. 

Brightly and high as it raged, the fire was confined 
to the extreme end of the building, and thus the part 
more immediately adjoining the inhabited portion of 
this wing of the Manor House, was still dark and 
untouched. 

Toward this Gabriel made his way, and selecting 
one of the windows at a convenient distance from the 
ground, climbed up, and caught at the fastening. 

To his astonishment it instantly yielded. In truth 
the window was not fastened, but had only blown to, 
having been left to swing as it would. 

“ This confirms the idea of some one having entered 
the place,” he thought. 

And while that thought was in his mind, hesprang, 
or rather swung himself, through the aperture, and 
descended on the inside. 

The place was full of smoke, that blinded and choked 
him, and made his situation full of peril. 


Only to the left the opaque gloom of the place 
brightened, and indicated that in that direction the 
fire was raging, and indeed, the heat which proceeded 
thence rendered this sufficiently clear. 

With the fierce impetuosity, the reckless daring, 
the blind indifference to danger which came upon 
him at such moments, Gabriel Edgecombe dashed 
forward, shouting and yelling to arrest the attention 
of any who might be in the building, until the smoke 
got into his throat, and not only rendered him hoarse, 
but well-nigh choked him. Warned by this experience, 
he was silent; but had no idea whatever of retreating. 

The thick, stifling air recalled to his mind what he 
had often heard—that in such cases it was more easy to 
breathe near the ground than elsewhere ; and thankful 
that this had occurred to him, he threw himself down 
at full length, and proceeded to crawl forward, darting 
out his hands in all directions, in the vague hope of 
encountering some hapless being to whom he might 
be of assistance. 

And in this he was not disappointed, for after 
running foul of the great oaken table, and dragging 
down upon himself the ruins of a chair which dropped 
to pieces at a touch, he almost recoiled at finding his 
fingers entwined in the thick locks of a human Lead! 

Some one lay senseless on the floor. 

Living or dead—who could tell which—some 
hapless being lay there, unknown to all except the 
mysterious being who had given the alarm. 

The sensation of delight which filled Gabriel's heart 
on making this discovery almost overpowered him. 

It is such a glorious thing to feel that one may have 
saved a life! 

But it was not saved yet. 

The difficulty of penetrating alone through the 
blinding smoke was as nothing in comparison with 
that of retracing the way, burdened with a heavy log- 
like body. 

Already the air had grown too dense and foul to 
admit of Gabriel’s standing erect. It was only there- 
fore on his knees that he could move with his burden. 
And, worst of all, the density of the smoke prevented 
his finding with any certainty the wiekow by which 
he had entered. The light on one side was a sort of 
guide, and there were voices shouting to him at the 
window, shouting their loudest, too, but in the general 
tumult caused by the rush of water, the roaring of the 
flames, and the voices of the crowd, it was almost 
impossible to ted the direction in which the sound 
came. 

There was nothing for it but to make a dash in 
what ap) to be the right direction, and to leave 
the issue to the control of Providence. 

A weary struggle—a long, fierce battle with the 
difficulties of his position, brought Gabriel Edgecombe 
to the verge of exhaustion. He panted and gasped 
for breath. An unnatural light flickered before his 
eyes. Strange cries rang in his ears, aud the feeling 
of exhaustion became intense and overwhelming. 

Still, he did not lose heart or courage. 

“T will not die,” he ejaculated, “I will not give in. 
I’ve come to save this poor wretch, and Ill doit. I'll 
do it.” 

He was in the act of speaking, when a rush of 
water pouring in upon him as he lay, exbausted by 
clinging to his burden, almost put an end to his reso- 
lution and his existence. Alarmed at his protracted 
absence, those at the window had ordered the water 
to play through the window by which he had entered, 
in the hope that if that part of the building had 
taken fire it might be extinguished in time to rescue 
him 


The blunder would have proved fatal, had not 
Gabriel, with One frantic dash, reached the window 
and held up an imploring hand. 

There were tweaty ready to clutch at it. 

Then the water was stopped, and, refreshed by the 
pure air rushing in at the window, Gabriel seized the 
inanimate body of his companion and dragged it to 
light. 

"Words cannot describe the shout which rent the 
air at the appearance of the hero and the man he had 
reseued. 

Before it had ceased, a ery of anguish rent the air, 
and a woman's form, light as that of a sylph, rushed 
forward. 

“Tt is he! He is dead!” 
she cried. 

Aud heedless of consequences, she knelt down on 
the grass, where he was by this time laid, and wrung 
her hands ip anguish over him. 

“ Neville Onslow here!” cried Sir Noel Edgecombe, 
catching at the words and rushing forward. 

“ Yes,” said Gabriel, bitterly, ‘‘he is here. I have 
risked my life to save his, and this—this is my 
weward !” 


It is Neville Onslow! 





He pointed to the form of Blanche Selwyn, as she 





————, 
knelt beside his rival, and all the jealous bin 
all the evil that was in his nature, ceomed as 
in the hideous Mech St distorted his face," 

As to Sir ecombe, he stood 
paralysed. “ Hike & may 

The discovery that Neville Onslow, who was 
poses fe ern had been concealed in the bur 

g wing of the Manor Ho congealed 
blood in his veins with a the vay 


(To be continued.) 





ROSALIE. 
———— 
CHAPTER xX, 


TREED, 


THERE was one prominent idea in the 
Lorley at that moment—he was safe fren ecu 
They had swept on like a whirlwind to the brow of 
the precipice, and there se into two 
part going to the right and the others to the left, in 
order to make their way down the cliff at some leap 
precipitous point to the feast awaiting them on thy 
rocks below. A few of them, in their excitement, 
followed the fate of the horse, going over the clit 
and dashing themselves to pieces; but the moajority 
had taken the course we have indicated, and in 
minutes there was not a wolf visible to 
although a grand snarling and yelping attested 
carnival that was being held in the valley. 

The chase had thus come to an end. 

‘Well, this is a grand escapade,” muttered 
as he Jooked around. “The horse dead, the wolves 
feasting, and the girl and I perched up in sepante 
trees. It might be worse, though—that's some con. 
fort. If that limb had broken, or if my hands had 
slipped, it would have been all over with me, Let 
see—where canI be? This hill and that valley—the 
river beyond. Ah! is it possible? I am not mn 
than two miles from the Junction. I know very wel 
where I am.” 

Thus muttering to himself, he continued his u- 
vey of the scene. By ascending to the top of the 
tree in which he had taken refuge, he was able to 
make out the familiar outlines and qindings 


2. 


ef 


Horse Creek, and to perceive the bright streaks in the’ 
moonlighi 


distance caused by the reflection of the 
upon Platte River. 

“I see,” he muttered. “I am just about as nar 
the Juaction as I care to be at this moment. fa! 
there’s the camp of the waggon-train! the lights 
flashing—a grand excitement taking place on accout 
of the girl’s absence! Perhaps they’ll be coming this 
way to search for her. The 5 re of the wolres 
may have suggested to her friends that there ar 
visitors in this quarter. Let's see—what shall I do?” 

He mused sullenly upon his position and pro- 


ects. 
ee Bad—couldn’t be more unfortunate !” he exclaimed, 
as a commentary on the lateevents. “I have notosly 
lost the girl, but my own personal means of locomotion, 
Where can I get another horse? Doubtless therewill 
bea great hue and cry after me for the next few hours 
Where shall I go?” 

The thoughts of the baffled man soon returned to 
Paula, and he earnestly debated within himself the 
question whether it was possible for him to return o 
her or not. He believed that the main body of the 
wolves wero under the cliff, and that they would 
remain there until gorged, by which time their ferocity 
would be notably diminished. He had taken sufficiest 
notice of the vicinity to feel capable of finding hiswy 
back to the place where Paula had left him, and stil 
retained his pistols and knives—weapons enough ! 
destroy any straggling members of the late pack of 
pursuers, 

“T'll try it,” he muttered, as he saw lights borne 
towards the wood, not far fronf the spot where le 
had seized Paula, “I I can once more get the gitlia 
my possession, at any hazard, all will be well.” — 

He descended the tree in silence, and, seeing nothiag 
of the wolves, hurried away in the direction of the 
spot, as near as he could judge, where he had dro 
Paula. He met a couple of wolves by the wy 
shooting one and considerably accelerating the pr 
gress of the other, but experienced no other adver 
tures, although in the distance, from various — 
of the windfall, still came the peculiar intonatious 
the wolves, 

At last Mr. Lorley paused. 

“ Not a sign—not z much asa tree or any ole 
feature of the landscape to sid my search,” hemat 
“T cannot tell whether I came this way or not. 

He went on a few rods further, looking sharp 
around, and then paused again, with a dubious < 
pression. It was at this critical juncture, just ts 
was meditating the abandonment of the search, Pauls 
voice was borne faintly to his ears—the voice of Fs 
calling for aid. : d 

“Ab, there she is!” he ejaculated, with # J 
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; 4 surprise. “How exceedingly fortunate I 
” 


~ ; roceeded on his way, guided by the cries of Paula, 
which grew louder and louder on his hearing, and was 
within sight of the tree in which she had taken 
refuge. At the sight of him, the cries of Paula sud- 
ot oe you again, eh?” the villain exclaimed, 
ss he beheld # dark figure in a tree before him. “I 
thought you would be lonely here, as it’s little likely 
that you know what direction to take to return to 
or friends, and I have accordingly come back to 
comfort you.” : 

Paula still remained silent. 

To tell the truth, she was so much grieved by the 
yillain’s.retarn that she could not fur the moment 
fied words for her emotions. 

“Will you come down?” Mr. Lorley inquired, “ or 
shall I come up there? You really seem to take 
kindly to the craft of a woodman. The way you 
climbed that tree would surprise many a professed 
gymnast. Shall I come ?” 

Paula answered only by glancing above her and 
selectiag the highest limb in the tree that was fitted 
to receive her weight, and at once commenced climb- 
ing still higher. , 

“Ab, that’s your game,” ejaculated Lorley. “You 
can't very well climb much higher.” 

She lost no time in ascending the tree. 

By the time Paula had placed herself on the highest 
limb, and so far owt upon it that it bent with her 
weight, he had climbed up near her. The tree was of 
large size, so that the girl and her persecutor were not 
less than forty or fifty feet from the ground. 

Here they looked at each other. 

“] must say that you take your adventures quite 
coolly,” the villain at length observed. “ But in good 
truth, what can be more agreeably romantic than our 
situation ? Here we are, milesaway from any house or 
fellow creature, perehed upin the top of a tree, at a 
late Lour in the evening, having an interview with 
each other. - ‘his is a téte-d-téte not laid down in avy 
manual of beliaviour, and one to which but few persons 
can aspire, or rather climb,” 

The bold and audacious villain affected to be pleased 
by the situation of affairs. He whistled, sang a 
variety of songs, and pretended to admire what he 
called “the lonely sublimity of the scene!” But as 
Paula continued to remain silent, and the realization 
of his nearness to the Junction commenced to dis- 

quiet him, it became evident that he was not half as 
well satisfied as he had pretended to be—in shorf, 
that his wrath and mortification were gathering to an 
explosive state, 

“See here,” he finally exclaimed, “it would be 
very awkward for some of your friends, who are 
now searching for you, to come along here and give 
me Martin Seott’s choice—to descend a prisoner, or be 
brought down by a bullet! I think I can select a 
better retreat elsewhere, even if I should be compelled 
to remain in this vicinity until morning.” 

Paula evidently kept her eyes upon the villain, but 
she did not yet deign to make any reply. 

“Such being my views,” he continued, “you will 
oblige me by coming down.” 

He waited for her to comply with the suggestion, 
but she did not move. He grew angry. 

“If you do not come down,” he declared, with an 
oath, “I will soon fetch you!” 

The threat was unnoticed. 

‘ Very well,” commented Lorley, “I'll start 

a!” 


He commenced climbing out on the limb, which at 
same time commenced yielding to his weight in a 
way that could not have been misunderstood. He did 
not have to go far to perceive thata further progress 
in that direction would break the limb from the tree, 
and he accordingly crept back. 
Confound it!” he exclaimed, making no effort to 
— his chagrin. “You are getting so sharp! 


Hé listened a moment with a nervousness of manner 
that wag rapidly on the increase, Whatever he heard, 
or whether he heard anything or not, he became more 
a more uneasy every moment. 

This ’ll never do,” he muttered. “TI can’t remain 
here all night. How to get you down, now? Ah, I 
have it!” 
taal’ produced his knife andapplied its edge to the 
pow the limb upon which Paula was seated, his 
$ce instantly lighting up with a jubilant smile. 
re Come down,” he repeated, “ or I’ll fetch you down 

double quick time !” 

‘aula made no reply. 

TAL well,” was again his comment. “ Have your 

th way in thé matter. I would as soon take you by 

¢ hand here at the foot of the tree !” 

Sialide eae hore the limb-in two, occasionally 
ew off e: i smonstrati é 

Upon the girl at ‘effect his demonstrations had 


“Come down,” he repeated, as the weakened limb 





commenced yielding to her weight. ‘ Another slash 
or two will bring you down.” 

The brave and scornful girl still remained silent 
and motionless, although she was now gazing steadily 
upen him. 

“ I shall be sorry to do this,” said Lorley; “but I 
swear to you that I will; if you do not obey me. Come 
down at once !” 

He continued to command her descent, expostulat- 
ing with her for her obstinacy, and assuring her that 
he would do her noharm. 

Finally she spoke. 

“If you are going to cut the limb off,” she said, 
“ you had better do it now. Otherwise, I can remain 
here as long as you can remain there. I shall not 
come down of my own accord, as long as you are 
here—never !” 

With a curse and a revengeful exclamation, Lorley 
drew his knife across the limb, already tried by her 
weight, and it instantly gave way. ‘The villain 
watched her as she fell from limb to limb, until she 
reached the ground, and was speechless with admira- 
tion at the bravery she exhibited during the fall, che 
not uttering the least cry. 

“There, you are down !” he exclaimed, commencing 
his own descent. ‘ How do you like it ?” 

He was surprised to see her arise and bound swiftly 
away as he asked the question—so much surprised 
and excited that, in quickening his motions, he lost 
his hold and fell. 

Less fortunate than Paula—for her clothes had pre- 
vented her receiving any serious injury—he struck 
upon a rock, which nearly knocked the breath out of 
his body, and left him under the momentary impres- 
sion that he was killed. 

For a moment he Jay on the ground, di- 
viding his imprecations about equally between his 
captive and his misfortune. When he finally gathered 
himself up, uttering threats against Paula, he saw that 
she had stolen quietly away among the trees—that she 
had vanished. 





CHAPTER XL 
IN THE WOODS. 


Tue lateness of the night had only added to its 
beauty. The sky was as clear as the brightest of the 
eyes looking upon it, and the moon and stars were 
shining radiantly in its depths. The wind spoke only 
in murmurs, and the leaves answered with a rustle. 
The occasional barking of a wolf, or the cry of an owl, 
was the only thing that suggested desolation and 
peril, for nature was as smiling as a syren. 

“She's really gone,” muttered M@® Lonley, after a 
few hasty steps in the direction in which he had seen 
Paula going. “I don’t see a sign of her—not the 
least vestige.” 

He listened a moment, turning his face, so that it 
soon pointed towards every point of the compass. 
Not a sound came to his ears save the barking of a 
distant wolf. 

“ It's eingular,” he ejaculated. “I saw her in this 
very spot as I came down the tree, and now she is 
beyond sight and hearing.” 

The emotions of Mr. Lorley became savage, and his 
language profane. 

“To think what her babyface has already cost me !” 
he exclaimed, after he had eased his rage'and mortifi- 
cation in a volley of menaces and maledictions. “I 
might have captured every dollar in the waggon-train 
without half the sleeplessness, toil, and anxiety I 
wasted upon her. And yet, fool that I am, I would 
go through the same danger and trouble a dozen times 
over rather than give up the struggle. Oh, how I 
love her!” and he beat his breast, “ Wretched im- 
becile that Iam, how I love her!” 

At the very instant he wassaying these words, Paula 
was crouching in the bushes not more than twenty feet 
from him. She had not fled from the vicinity, for the 
simple reason that she had no time to doso. Aware 
that the rustling of her dress or the snapping of a 
twig would inevitably betray her if she attempted an 
instant fligbt, she had been quickwitted enough to 
hide herself near the tree, though not on the side 
where he had seen her. 

A little reflection convinced Mr. Lorley that she 
had adopted a ruse of this kind. 

“Oh, there you are,” he said, as decidedly as if his 
eyes had been on her. “I'll soon show you how to 
make me trouble. Take that!” 

He produced a revolver from the breast-pocket of 
his coat, and fired several shots at random in the 
bushes around him. One of the bullets whistled 
startlingly near to Paula’s ear, bringing a shower of 
twigs and leaves about her head, but she did not move 
or by the least sign betray her presence. 

“ Yes, she has gone,” Mr. Lorley muttered, after he 
had vainly listened and watched for results from the 
demonstration. “Amd I must be wide awake, or I 
shall lose her.” 





He bounded away in the direction from which he 
had first approached the spot, and was soon dashing 
through the bushes, and uttering imprecations at quite 
a distance from the tree. 

Suddenly he paused. 

“She’s there,” he muttered to himself, returning 
towards the tree. “If she thinks I’m gone, she'll 
soon move out of her covert and take to flight. It is 
impossible that she should have already escaped.” 

_ For a moment all was still in the wouds, Paula 
listening to see if she could hear any indications of 
the enemy, and Lorley listening to discover if she 
was about to leave her concealment. 

The villain crept nearer and nearer. 

“ He must be gonein that direction,” thought Paula. 
“ Now is my time!” 

She arose and stole away in the direction in which 
Mr. Lorley had been carried by his frightened horse. 
Her motions were apparent to the watcher, now that 
he had crept so near to the tree, and with a yell of 
joy and vengeance he sprang in pursuit of her. 

The next instant she was again missing, the pur- 
suer losing every trace of her. 

She had again hidden herself in the bushes, and 
again all was as still as death in the woods—the fugi- 
tive hiding and the pursuer listening and watching. 

Then he commenced beating the bushes ahead of 
him. cautiously advancing, and Paula realized that 
sh,. ust take to flight. She moved cautiously away. 
The density of the bushes favoured her movements, 
and'she was successful; at last quickening her steps 
to a run and hurrying towards the cliff. 

The instant she thought herself safe, she paused 
and listened. She heard her enemy expressing his 
chagrin and rage, and the crackling of twigs and the 
beating of bushes showed that he was still actively 
prosecuting the search. With a silent ‘appeal to 
heaven for safety, she resumed her flight, proceeding 
—although not aware of the fact—directly towards 
the cliff, where the wolves were now finishing their 
feast. It was not long before she heard the snarling 
of the fierce animals, and the sound was well calcu- 
lated to fill her mind with terror. She shuddered at 
the loneliness of the place, and grew fuint at a reali- 
zation that she did not know which course to take to 
return to her friends—that she was lost! 

Still, sammoning up her courage, she pressed on 
her way forward. Louder and louder became the 
snarling and yelping of the wolves, and ere long she 
arrived in sight of the cliff. Here another terror was 
presented to the hapless girl in addition to the peril 
apprehended from the wolves—she did not see how 
she would be able to make her way beyond this pre- 
cipice, and for an instant she yielded to her gifef 
and despair. 

Lorley all this while was steadily making progress 
in the same direction. He had not yet seon the girl, 
but he presumed that tee gone that way, and he 
had determined to keep Within sight of the Junction, 
and he was further moved to’ take this course by a 
reflection that he could help himself to@Mr. Elling- 
ton’s horse. 

“ My first point is to get mounted,” he muttered. 
“ Without a horse I am lost, wandering around here 
like a beast ready to be taken in a trap.” 

He pressed forward with increased energy as these 
thoughts came over him, and was further incited to 
exertion by hearing the renewed howling of the 
wolves. 

He soon beheld Paula, who had paused in horror.on 
the brow of the cliff, and at ence dashed towards her 
with cries of anticipated triumph. 

She heard him coming—beheld him, and remained 
motionless a moment, as if stupefied by the perils 
crowding upon her—the wolves before, aud that worse 
than wolf behind. 

At this moment of danger a sudden inspiration 
flashed upon Paul 

In the desperate calmhess of her despair her eyes 
rested upon the same scene that had told Lorley where 
he was—the valley, the river and the lights flashing 
from the camp of the waggon-train. In an instant 
she darted aleng the edge of the cliff in a» northerly 
direction. 

The thought of falling into Lorley’s hands again 
incited her to the most resolute exertions. 

She had proceeded a dozen yards or so, hoping to 
finda place where she could descend into the valley 
—for not a thought of wolves found a lodgment in 
her mind, now that her greater enemy was so near— 
when suddenly a deep ravine yawned before her, run- 
ning at right angles with the precipice. 

At the very instant she made this discovery her 
pursuer drew near, and a yell of exultation escaped 
him as his quick eyes took in the scene. 

“ At last!” he exclaimed, springing towards her 
with outstretched arms. ‘Stop where you are or you 
are lost.” 

She turned at bay. 

“Do not come a step nearer,” she commanded, in 
clear and determined voice, “or I will throw myself 
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from the cliff upon the rocks! Betterto be with the 
wolves than with you.” 

He answered her with another yell of exultation as 
he bounded towards her. He came so near as to 
touch the skirt of her dress in the attempt to seize her 
—but that was all! - With a sudden movement she 
eluded him, and’sprang from the brow of the preci- 
pice as she had threatened. 

There was a rushing sound and a crash, and then 
all was still, save the howling of the wolves and the 
panting exclamations of the horrified Lorley, as he 
recoiled from the cliff. 


CHAPTER XIL 
A NATURAL BUT SAD MISTAKE, 


A mappy scene had been presented at Mr. Elling- 
ton’s cottage ever since the arrival of Selden Graham. 
The presents he had brought to Rosalie bad received 
her warm,admiration and her father's. 

But they were of no aecount in comparison with the 
world of treasure he had brongbt her in his, heart. 

The lover had found all his wishes and anticipa- 
tions in regard to his intended bride more than rea- 
lized, and she, in turn, had found in him the ideal of 
manliness his correspondence had developed. 

A few moments of, personal communien were suffi- 
cient to cement the bond of affection between them, 
and to jfill the. heart of each with gladness and re- 
oicing. 

- The first hours.of their renewed association had 
under these ‘auspicious circumstances rolled rapidly 
b 


, 


'y: 

It is, unnecessary to,say that Mr. Ellington, as he 
marked the happiness of Rosalie and Graham, was 
happier than he had.been for many years: He did ail 
in his power, his prospective son-in-law telling him 
every story and incident in whieh his ten years of 
prairie life abounded, and making especial and re- 
peated mention of the outrage to which he had been 
subjected by Mr. Lorley. 

A perfect harmony soon reigned, and their conver- 
sation was long and most pleasant. 

But as the hour waxed late, Rosalie bade her lover 
good-night, and went upstairs to her little chamber. 

it bad been arranged that Graham should occupy a 
couch of skins in front of the fireplace, in which they 
had a buge fire of pine. knots. burning, while Mr. 
Ellington was to occupy his accustomed couch at one 
gide of the room. 

After Rosalie had withdrawn, the two men lay down 
in their tive places, but continued to converse 
with each other, the effect of all the recent events 
having been to render them wakeful. 

je was equally a stranger to sleep. 

For along time after retiring to her chamber, she 
remained motionless by the open window at which 
she had seated herself, ji appy #h those sweet and novel 
emotions the cireumstauces of her young life were 
calculated towproduce. 

She thought of all the persons and things which 
made up her little world, and there was not a single 
shade in the picture to make her unhappy. 

The truths she had learned from books, and the im~- 
pressions she had received from the creations around 
Ler, and the promises and prophecies her soul had ac- 
quired from its newest and grandest sentiment—all 
she felt, or knew, or aspired to in that thoughtful hour 
rendered the passing moments as beautiful as a dream 
of heaven. 

Alas ! that the darkness was to come! 

As Rosalie sat by the window of her chamber, she 
heard confused cries and shouts in the neighbourhood 
of the cabin. 

“ Halloa, boys! what have we here ?” she heard a 
loud voice, saying. “We may as well take a look 
here.” 

As the sounds of alarm came nearer and nearer, 
Rosalie went to the head of the stairs, and asked her 
father if he knew what it meant. 

He replied that he knew nothing abont it, but ob- 
served that it could not betoken any peril to him, as 

he was not aware that he had wronged any one daring 
the years he had lived there, or that he had an enemy 
in the world. 

Unable to master the forebodings of evil in. her 
heart, Rosalie went down and, joined her father and 
lover as the confused cries became louder and louder, 
and was soon looking forth from a window on the first 
floor of the cabin. 

“ Halloa, there!” shonted the same. rough voice 
which had before spoke. ‘“ Who lives here? Open 
the door, and come out. We wish to know who owns 
this shanty ?” 

“ De not open the door, dear father,” cried Rosalie. 
“ It may be Mr. Lorley.” 

“Or the band of robbers led by Stropes, which I 
suspect amounts to the same thing,” said Mr. Elling- 
ten, 

“Let us reconnoitre,” exclaimed Graham, suitiag 


the action to the word. “ Inany case there are ten or 
a dozen of them,” he added, looking from the window. 
“ What shall we do ?” 

“Take the straightforward course,” replied Mr. 
Ellington. “ For ten years I have lived here without 
shrinking from the'gaze of any mati, and I shall not 
begin to play the coward now.” 

He opened the door, and stepped out upon the 
walk in front of the cabin, where the moonlight fell 
upon him. 

As he did so,a great cry arese in the crowd of 
men who had halted in front of his house: 

“That's him! That's the man! Seize him!” 
Before: Mr. Ellington could ‘say # word, or make 
the slightest movement, a couple of burly looking men 
had seized him by the arms. 

“That’s the man!” ejaculated the first’ speaker. 
“ Hold him fast!” 

As will be readily understood, these declaratious and 
actions threw Rosalie into a state of fearfal excitement. 
Graham calmedand comforted her as well‘as he could, 
and hastened to seek an explanation of the tumult. 

“ Hallo, Tom, there’s the girl now,” exclaimed a 
voice in the crowd, as its owner's eyes rested upon 


io. ’ 
“ What girl? What's the matter?” asked Graham, 
astonished and puzzled. 
“No; that ain’t her,” said another voiee. “ Paula 
Norwood is #:different looking girl altogether.” 
“ Tt was eventually elucidated by Graham and Mr. 
Ellington that these men belonged to a waggon- 
train iat the Junction,and that a lady had jast: been 
abducted from their midst, The most: astoiishing 
partof the affair was that Mr. Billington found him- 
self aceused of the outrage. 
* What, LD?” heexclaind. “IT seizes girl! I never 
saw her and carried her'off | What is the meaning of 
all this?” 
And he looked: around with a bewildered air, from 
one to another, ©. 4 
“ Oh, that won’t do, old fellow,” said the leader of 
the party. “ There’s more’n a dozen of our boys as 
has seen you prowling about the camp.” 
“ What, I, gentlemen!” -exelaimed Mr. Ellington. 
“Ah, I see how it is! It’s the work of that villain 
disguised to resemble me.” 
“ Yes, that is the way to get out of it,” sneered'one 
of the listeners. ‘No. doubt the girl was seized by 
somebody acting in your! stead. That excuse won't 
work, old fellow—you are fairly caught.” 
It will. readily be imagined that the eamp of the 
waggon-train had been thrown into a terrible com- 
motion by the disappearance of Paula. The waggoner 
whom Lorley had stricken to the earth soon recovered 
his conscii d hastened to reveal to his fel- 
lows the outrage he had suffered and the abduction 
of the girl. In less than five minutes every man in 
the camp was in motion, for Paula was.a general 
favourite among the travellers, and Mr. Morris flew 
here and there ina state of the wildest alarm. The 
direct statement.of the waggoner that he had received 
his injuries in endeavouring to save her excited the 
keenest; apprehensions for her safety. The men 
formed themselves into parties, and immediately 
btarted out in search of her. 
It was one of these parties that had new appeared 
in front of the cabin. 
“There must be some mistake, gentlemen,” de- 
clared Graham. “Mr. Ellington has been here with 
us all the evening, and is, besides, a man who is in- 
capable of such an act as that you have imputed to 
him. The person who is really guilty of this violence 
is an unknown individual——” 
was interrupted with cries of derision, and a 
sally of mocking laughter from the crowd. 
* That is a story that will do to tell to the marines,” 
aid the leader of the party. ‘You just wait till Bill 
Larkins has- had a look at you, old man, aad you 
won't put on quite sueh an innocent air!” 
“T protest toryou that my father is imnocent,” cried 
Rosalie, as~-she advanced towards the last speaker. 
“ He has not been away from home this evening.” 

“ I corroborate that statement,” declared Graham. 
— Ellington's daughter and I can both vouch for 


At this moment, the individual alluded to as Bill 
Larkins made his appearance from the direction of the 
camp. He was a stoutly-built and rough-looking 
fellow, being the waggoner who had undertaken to 
save Paula from Lorley, and been knoeked senseless, 
as recorded. 

“Here's. Bill!” cried a half-dozen voices in chorus. 
“ He'll be likely to know who gave him that blow over 
the eye! Let’a have your testimony, Bill. Is this the 
man. that hit you or not ?” 

The bestowed a hasty glance upon Mr. 
Ellington, and gave utterance to a loud and profane 
expression ef satisfaction. 

“ That’s the man!” heexclaimed. “ He's the fellow 
nae in the act of carrying off Miss Norwood! 


ee 

sight, and you can rest assured ‘that I sailed in 
‘Then it was that this chap, with a stone or some axe 
of weapon, gave’ me that blow over the eye whi, 
knocked nte into avécked hat.’ When T eam to, hel 
gone, girl and all! But this’ is the same chan! 
Don't you s’pose I know a man I stand up in fight 
with, hey ?” 
Ories of wrath and vengeance had attended each of 
these declarations, and there was a perfect tempest 
when Bill Larking had concluded his testimony, 
“ Kill him! © Hang hint? to the first’ tree!’ Ley 
‘get a chance at the-villain!” were among the excited 
exclamations of the crowd. “Down with hin 
iy him tell what he has'done witli the girl!” 

t was in vain that Grahint attempted 
with the excited men, and to demotistrate wane 
falsity of the accusation against Mr. Ellington. Ther 
were sd many Who hall noticed Lorley prowling aboat 
the camp just previous to Paula’s abdiiction; that, 
general impatience'was manifested’ at anything that 
looked to: theitaroused feelings like ‘an attempt to 
argue down and explain away the direct evidens 
ey had already, as they supposed, actyuired agiinst 
him. 
No atténtion was paid to the appeal of Rosalie; and 
as to Graham, he was in a fair way of- getting timk 
treated if he petsisted in his attempts to exculpatetlis 
declared offender. 
“Take him away, two of you,' whilé the rat 
search his‘ shanty!” ‘said the leader of the ’ 
‘““We must malte every ‘effort to find the girl, Ast» 
these people,” and he glanced at Graham and Rosalie, 
“it may be possible that they know something abont 
the affair, aad) wemay as well keep an eye on ‘them 
also.” 
The eabin was thoroughly searched, but not 4 sign 
of the captive was seen. 
It was remarked that everything about the premises 
seemed to indicate the truth of Mr. Ellington's asser- 
tions—that he was a quiet) settler‘aud hunter, and 
knew nothing of Paula—until they discovered the 
bridal presents in the girl's chamber, and then’ they 
concluded that the entire family were robbers and 
knaves, and resolved to show tliem no mercy what 
ever. 
“ Let’s tie the old rascal to the nearest tree,” pro- 
posed the waggoner, whose face and person bore signs 
of his récent encounter. “ We have no time to mine 
matters.” 
“No, we'll take him to the camp, and see ‘what Mr. 
Morris and Colonel Cook will say about him. Come 
ou, all of yon.” 
if Graham or even Mr. Ellington could have gained 
a hearing, theifacts'of the case (as regarded the old 
man’s innocence) could have’ been made so plain as 
to carry conviction to every listener; but there wat 
not a single person in the crowd ready to listen 
reason, 
“* Well, never mind,” said Mr. Ellington, after Gra- 
ham had made a dozen unsuccessful attempts'to ob- 
tain a hearing. “Let us hope that the persons they 
refer to will treat us better.” 
The entire party was soow on its way to the camp 
two of thé waggoners conducting Mr. Bllington be- 
tween them, while Graham aud Rosalie walked be- 
hind him. We shall not: attempt to paint the grief 
of the latter, or the appeals she uttered while the pro- 
cession was on its way to the Junction, All her er- 
postulations were unheeded. 4 
On reaching the camp, Mr. Morris made an exant- 
nation of the case. As Lorley'’s name was frequently 
mentioned by both Mr. Ellington and Graham, in the 
course of their statements respecting that individuals 
proceedings, Mr. Morris became pretty nearly con- 
vinced that his friends had arrested an innocent mal. 
Seeing, however, that the waggoners were too much 
excited for him. to express his suspicions at’ tat 
moment, and hoping that a couple of hours would 
throw further light upon. the mysterious: affair, be 
placed the whole party under guard for that tims 
with the intention of thoroughly sifting all tet 
statements. 

After a consultation with her father and love 
Rosalie thought it would be well for Graham togt 
for Champney, that they might have his testimony is 
their behalf. It will be remembered ‘that the lattet 
had given Graham the whereabouts of his resideno®, 
and he therefore felt competent to go directly to - 
spot. Mr. Morris had no objection to the step, 
so Graham prepared for his departure. 

“ In less than two hours,” he said, as he’ tenderly 
embraced Rosalie, ‘I will be back with Champot), 
and all shall be well.” 

He hurried away on his journey. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
FROM PERIL TO PERIL 
We must now follow the fortunes of Edwarl 
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‘ d and helpless, in liis own cahoe. For 
Hite remitned dudensibte from the blows he had 
yeceived froth Lorley, ard this actual unconsciousness 
was followed by & Geadly faintness and stupor. 
When hefinally came to his senses, he beheld nothing 
pat the blue sky and the sides of the boat, and was 
momentarily unable te realize where he was. A 
sbarp pain in his head, however, and his inability to 
more his limbs or body, and the low ripple of the 
water under his frail craft, all speedily aided him to 
comprehend his situa‘ion. : 

«Ah, remember,” he ejaculated. “*I am floating 
down the river.” ee 

No langtiagecan ‘do justice to the emotions he ex- 

rienced a8 that realization came ttpon him. Silently, 
yet resistlessly, the stream was ‘bearing him away 
from bis friends and from Panla—to what doom? He 
shuddered as he looked: forward to his probable fate. 

In the great’ Platte wildertiess, where the river flows 
hundreds of ‘miles in uninhabited forests and plains, 
hisouly hope of rescue was in an occasional traveller, 
punter, ‘waggon-train, or roving band of Indians. It 
was possible that one of these chances might save 
hin within a few hours, but it was far more likely that 
days and weeks would pass before a person thus sent 
adrift would encounter anything human. 

Terrible situation ! 

“Well, here I-am,”' was his outspoken thought, 
after he had tested the strength of his bonds. “No 
likelihood of being seen from the shore before morn- 
ing—little likelihood of being seen for a week. The 
most probable thing is that the wind and current will 
throw me upon some sand-beach, in the midst of the 
wilderness, where shall perish of starvation.” 

He endeavoured to raise himself into a sitting pos- 
tute, leaning against the side of his canoe, and in this 
éfort, after many exertions, he was successful. He 
was then enabled to see the “rests on each shore, the 
moon, the river before ar* “/J.e4 him, and all the 
letting features of the so. 

“How feverish and thirsty Tam,” he ejaculated, as 
his glances lingered on the surface of the water. 
“Let me see how 1 am ‘fastened. The boat-rope, a 
cord and a handkerchief—not so badasachain. Uan’t 
I release myself?” and he again struggled with his 
bonds. “Must I die like a dog, now that I have’ so 
much to live for? Oh, Paula, Paula !” 

By dint of repeated éfforts he succeeded in un- 
tieing the rope ‘wound round his limbs, and was 
able toarise to his feet. ‘He hailed the result as a 
step in the right direction, fairly shouting with 

vy. 


hey. 

“Now, then,” he soliloquized, giving his attention 
tothe rope bin(ting his wrists and arm, “It’s free- 
dom or death !” 

A long and earnest application to the task convinced 
him thathe could not perform it. .The more he 
struggled, the tighter the cords appeared to become. 
At last he gave up the attempt, and remained several 
minutes ‘in a state of despair. 

“Ah? he’ finally exclaimed, arousing himself, as 
snew idea‘flashed upon him. “If I cannot get my 
bands apart, I can certainly hold an oar as they are!"§ 

He made the attempt, and succeeded far better 
than he had expected. His idea was to paddle the 
canoe towards the nearest bank, the southern. The 
business was awkward enough for a man with his 
hands tied so firmly ‘together, and once or twice he 
came near falling overboard, and repeatedly came 
neat losing his oar, but he stuck to this task with the 
desperate energy prompted by his situation, for along 
ime remaining silent and devoting all his energies to 
this sole chance of safety. 

At length a more hopeful expression appeared on 
his face, arid he uttered a sigh of relief. 

He Was nearing the shore! 

‘If Tcan only effect’ a landing!” he ‘thought, “ I 
can make my way back to the Junction aad secure the 
asistatice I need!” 

The conditions of his safety having been reduced to 
such @ well-defined form, Champney teiled with all 
his might to fulfil them. He worked until a heavy 
perspiration appeared on his forehead, aud every 
moment perceptibly diminished ‘the ‘distance between 
hiny atid the bank. 

* At length hie was so near'that his success seemed no 
ouger doubtful, and a few moments further toil 
brought his boat to the desired spot. 

With’a ery of joy he sprang ashore. 

Rrertmid as he sayk half-fainting on the sands, his 
fre S4ts reverted to'the commencement of ‘the perils 
ie Which he liad‘so fortunately escaped, ‘Who was 
W man who had assaulted him and sent him adrift ? 
hat had been’ his Object ? 
ann questions had ‘comé into liis mind ‘repeatedly 
tel le Was toiling and struggling, and been dis- 
thions only till’ he“should ‘be ‘at leisyre to consider 
bhatt All his réflections, however, failed to bring 
me indy solution of the mystery. | 1t was evident that 
a hh was: his euemy, but who he was, or what 
re BIS motives, Cha upney could form no idea. 


“ Well, the worst is over,” he soliloquised, looking 
around. “I have drifted several miles. I must 
hurry up the river-t6ad to the camp. Perhaps that 
villain had some designs upon Paula, to execute as 
soqn@s I was put out of tle way. Ha! that looks 
lika.a-true explanation of the affair. Not an instant 
is torbe lost. I must be up and doing |” 

He sprang to his feet and turned his gaze towards 
the west. At the instant he did so he became con- 
scious that a score of Indians were crouehing in the 
gloom near him—that fierce whispers were exchanged 
in reference to him, and that menacing eyes were 
upon (him, 

Before he could move or speak, a part of the 
savages-eprang at him with fiendish yells, while even 
the more dignified portion of their number addressed 
him in tones which expressed a malignant satisfaction 
at seeing him in that hopeless condition. 

It was evident at a glance that they were foes. 

A terror of apprehension shook Ohampney’s form 
as he listened te the words of the savages. He had 


been Jong e in the Dacotah territory to have a 
slight kno of the language,.and he soon 
gathered from‘their ejaculations and observations the 


nature of ¢heir emotions. 

They formed'the bandtto which the Indians killed 
by Grahamiand Ohampney had ed, and among 
them our hero soon beheld'the single.survivor of that 
encounter, who had, of course, duly informed his 
brethren of the exact nature of the Tartar he and his 
comrades had encountered. . 

This person immediately recognised Champney, and 
was soon engaged in lengthy harangue to his fel- 
lows concerning the rescue of Graham from the stake, 
the recapture of the plunder taken from him, and all 
the circumstances:of the affair. 

“ Me kill him !”:was the concluding remark of this 
individaal, as he danced about the helpless object of 
his*wreth, and flourished his weapons. “*He great 
a ‘but he killtteo many of our warriors, he must 

el”. 

Powerless ashe was, Champney cotid not help 
but regard the.spiteful and cowardly little viper with 
scorn—heé having run away from Graham i 


without striking a blow. 
As this look was onthe eve of being with 
an assault, the chief of ithe party a and 


ordered the prisoner to be conducted to their encamp- 
ment—an order which, though better than instant 
death, was horrible enough, considering the deadly 
hatred with which he was regarded. : 

He saw that he was in a most disagreeable and 
threatening situation—the more especially as the 
weakness and faintness-he had experienced on recover- 
ing his senses again.came over him. 

What would now be the fate of Paula, and what 
his own? 

He shuddered at the thought of their united perils, 
beginning to fear,that-he was.involyed.in a web of 
the most formidable proportions. He didnot doubt 
but that the person who had sent him adrift was the 
same individual who had overpowered Mr. Ellington 
and disguised himself in the old man’s semblance. 
Having such a foundation to theorize,upon, he did 
not ‘doubt but that a deep scheme of villainy was 
threatening Paula. 

He knew not where to look for relief. 

“Do you know Mr.'Stropes?” he asked the chief, 
remembering the suspicions Mr. Ellington had men- 
tioned. 

The chief replied that he did, and vouchsafed the 
information that he had thrown himself in the rear of 
a waggon-train which he expected that same Stropes to 
attack in front. 

“Then, between these fires, I am lost!” was the 
commentary that arose to Champney’s lips. He did 
not express his thonghts, however, but deported him- 
self with a quiet bearing worthy of his character and 
his deeds. 

With his hands still bound together, and his whole 
body weak with his injuries and exertions, he was 
marched up the river,in the midst of the Indians, 
who-were speculating how, he came to be. bound in that 
manner, and how it chanced that,he had made such a 
strange voyage in his canoe. 

(Za be continued) 





SCANDAL AGAINST QuEEN IsaBELLA.—The Madrid 
journals state Queen Isabella has just granted full 
pardon to a notorious bandit, named Mil-Reales, who 
had been condemued for numerous murders and rob- 
beries to no less than 159 years’ hard labour in the 
convict establishment at’ Ceuta. -No explanation is 
given as te the motives for this exercise of the royal 
clemency, but the fact'is certain that Mil-Reales has 
returned to his native village, Vallarejo de Fuentes, 
in‘the province of ‘Toledo, ‘the scene of his former ex- 





ploits. The history of ‘the atrocities committed by 
this"bandit would, the Madrid journals state, fill a 


| volume. Ife was the chief of a band of robbers in the 


mountains of Toledo, and lived many years on 
plunder, often murdering thé persons whom he 
despoiled. He was to such an extent the terror of the 
country that, though his crimes were known to all the 
local officials, none of them durst arrest him. The 
governor of the province having at last determined to 
establish a station of gendarmerie ,at Villarejo de 
Fuentes, Mil-Reales withdrew to the mountains, and 
lived there in a kind of log-honse which he and his 
band erected. One day, about twenty of the inbabit- 
ants of Villarejo went out fora day’s shooting in the 
woods of the Marquis de la Colonna; but in the midst 
of their sport they were surrounded by the band of 
Mil-Reales, disarmed, bound, and taken prisoners to his 
house, where all, with the exception of six, were mur- 
dered. Those who were spared paid heavy rangoms, 
and swore neverto divulge what had passed. Some 
time afterwards Mil-Reales captured a young school- 
master, who was gving to give a lesson at Villar-de- 
Canas. The young man’s father having been apprised 
of his son’s misfortune, sought out Mil-Reales, and 
having found him, said: ‘ Kill me; but spare my son!” 
Mil-Reales ordered him to kneel down, and was about 
to shoot him when the son rushed forward and pre- 
vented the murder. It -was-subsequently arranged 
that the old man should pay a high ransom for his 
son, With great difficulty he raised the sum required 
and carried it to the bandits, when he was brutally 
told that his son had been shot some hours before, and 
the unhappy mar ‘returned home without either his 
son or the money intended for his ransom. Many 
other similar crimes were committed by the man whom 
Queen Isabella has thought fit to pardon. 


A Born Artist.—M. Charles Ooms. has just re- 
ceived the first prize of excellence in -painting at the 
Royal Academy at Antwerp. Seven years ago he 
was engaged in minding his mother’s cows, ina vil- 
lage in the Campine, but instead.of leading the ani- 
mals to the best pasturage, he occupied himself in 
making innumerable sketches of them. His, mother 
complained of the boy’s idleness to her daughter, who 
was in service in Antwerp, and the latter, in her turn, 
spoke to her master on the subject, This cansed an 
inquiry to be made into the matter, and the sketches 
were thought sufficiently promising to warrant the 
education of the, lad, who was utterly without any 
kind of instruction. M. Teichman, the Governor of 
Antwerp, and_his secretary, M. Thielens, recom- 
mended the boy to M. de Neyser, the director of the 
academy in that town, who received and protected 
him, with the result already mentioned. 


———_——K_&=_£[_E 


DESTRUCTION OF BIRDS AND PLAGUE OF 
INSECTS. 

The serious consequences of the destruction of smal! 
birds,are thus described at Paris : ‘ 

Cockchafers and caterpillars are making sad havoc 
this year. They have stripped trees of their leaves 
in the Bois de Boulogne and Saint Maur. The hills 
from Champigny to Sucy, which supply the Parisians 
annually with so many thousands of pounds worth 
of excellent apples, pears, cherries, and plums, will 
produce but little this year, thanks to the caterpillars. 
The peasants in that country, though unable to pro- 
tect their crops from insects, suffer their children to 
destroy the nests of the small birds which are so use- 
ful, and are in fact the only instruments that can 
effectually protect. trees from caterpillars. 

It is observed ‘thatthe Government, which.assumes 
to act the part of a Providence to the French people, 
neglect their.duty onrthis occasion. Others say that 
years may pass before measures are taken to prevent 
the destruction of smail birds, because there is no 
political question connected with it. . It is calenlated 
that there were formerly 10,000 .birds’ nests, in every 
square league of cultivated land in France. Hach 
nest is supposed to Contain on.an -average four young 
ones, which the old birds fed with sixty caterpillars a 
day. The old; birds .were supposed ;to eat sixty, 
making 120 caterpillars a day altogether This multi- 
plied by 10,000 nests will give 1,200,000. caterpillars 
destroyed every day in asquare league of a well- 
planted country. 

It might be believed that French .peasants possess 
sufficient common sense to protect the small birls 
which render. them such valuable service, but ap- 
parently they, are,utterly ignorant..on the subject. 
The only bird respected. by \the peasants, and especially 
the Norman , peasant, .is, the wren, and that from a 
superstitious motive. Jiven. children protect — that 
bird, and no money could induce them to destroy a 
nest or injure the young ones. 

To secure the presence and natural life of many of 
our native birds, whose habits. people.travelled far to 
see at Walton Hall; itis by no means necessary to 
prohibit the use of thegun. If only gentlemen would 
forbid absolutely the discharge of tire-arms. during 
those months which cover the breeding season. (eay 
from March to September) and during the otier 





portions of the year would instruct their keepers to 
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protect whatever they desire to encourage, 
many English parks, now comparatively 
desviate, would soon be tenanted by creatures 
affording constant amasement and instruction. 

Where nothing more than this has been 
done to encourage them, on a very small 
property in the heart of this country, there 
could be seen last summer, within a hundred 
yards of each other, a pair of kestrels rearing 
their young in a hollow tree, while abeve them 
was a nest of vy a hard by the on 
os os was performing the same duty, 
and in a rude iperer, prepared to attract 
them, a pair of barn owls brought up their 
family, while the stock doves chose an adjoin- 
ing hole in the same building, into which the 
owls had free access. The goatsucker reared 
her young in the same locality. 

These facts will show what may be easily 
accomplished, for at this place there is plenty 
of game which is shot in the usual way; yet 
it required a long life and earnest advocacy 
before Mr. Waterton obtained acceptance for 
his views even to a limited extent. 





Tue Game or Croquer.—The popularity 
of croquet is easier to account for than its 
origin. All of a sudden there appear upon 
the surface of England, and now also in 
Anjerica, numberless little arches and stakes, 
while excited people armed with mallets drive 
coloured balis through the arches and at the 
stakes hour after hour. Nobody knows how 
the game started, they only know that it is 
great fun. Nobody even knows why this 
ingenious combination should be called croquet 
atall. In vain the Frenchman bows to the 
Englishman and thanks him for the game, 
and would he be so kind as to say what 

ible connection there can be between 
ocking the balls about in the prescribed 
manner, and the process of crackling, of 
devouring, of making a first sketch in drawing, 
of filching or pilfering—all of whieh significa- 
tions the verb croquet enjoys? The English- 
man thanks the Frenchman for the word, and 
can only offer the still more mysterious ex- 
planation afforded by the noun crequet, a 
hard ginger-bread nut. Roquet serves us no 
better, for what likeness is there between a 
pugdog and that musical sound of the clacking 
of two balls? We must leave the name and 
origin of the game to be fought over; and as 
for the significance of it, we wait patiently 
for some philosopher to expound the subtle manner 
in which the game sets forth the epic course of life, 
where each player starts like the rest, each makes the 
arches of triumph or affliction, each passes the critical 
turning stake, and each at last goes out as a dead ball, 
while all friends or enemies exert or are subject to 
influence from one another. 





THE PUBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


(¥Vinth Notice.) 


Swixorse Grrt.—The “ Swinging Girl,” of which 
we this week give an illustration, is one of the most 
remarkable works of sculpture in the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion, and has already achieved so wide a reputation 
that i will probably become quite the rival in chief of 
the famous “ Reading Girl” of the London Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862. 

Although both by the same scul ptor—Magni, of Milan 
—there is a wide difference between the styles of the 
two. Inthe “ Reading Girl,” which belongs to an ex- 
treme “realistic” school, everything istrue and faithful 
to the spirit of every-day life toa degree almost ap- 
proaching ugliness, its charm lying in the reality and 
simplicity which characterise it, ratherthan the intrinsic 
loveliness of form, feature, and drapery which are 
ordinarily supposed to constitute the primary excellen- 
cies of a In the “ Reading Girl,” and in the 
— sculpture portrait of Mr. Nottage’s little 

ughter, the sculptor bas shown us, however, that 
th Sm seo taste has tired a little of the conventional 
sculpturesque beauty, and admires with enthusiasm the 
domestic freshness Magni has brought to the resoue. 

He has not, however, lost time by the way, and like 
Mr. Millais—who, in the midst of his pursuit of 
realism in the unconth lines of the pre-Ra- 
phaelites, astonished the’ world with gems rich in 
the highest resources of modern painting—so Magni 
gives us his “Swinging Girl” in the Dublin Exhibi- 
tion, which stands midway between the schools we 
have mentioned, and revels in all possible beauty of 
form and expression. The action of the child resisting 
the forward motion o/ the swinging figure is admirably 








[THe “SWINGING GIRL.” | 
given, and the leg which receives “ purchase” from 


the atone it are 
reality to the little fellow. 


TERRA-COTTA CHIMNEY-PIECE. 


As an instance of the perfection which has been 
attained in the manufacture of terra-cotta, our artist 
has chosen as the subject of illustration a chimney- 
gece made of that material, and exhibited by Andrea 

ni. A glance atthe illustration is sufficient to show 
that the work is characterized by a great amount of 
artistic excellence, the two figures supporting the 
sides, as well as the festive groups portrayed on the 
facia, being all admirably executed. 

Great, however, as may be the praise deserved by 
the production of Andrea Boni, not less is justly due 
to many other articles in terra-cotta. 

The largest exhibitor of this description of ware, 
of English manufacture, is John Marriott Blashfield, 
of Stamford, Lincglnshire, both whose stands are well 
worthy of everyoue’s inspection. His manufactures 
are more . pe stoneware than terra-cotta, they 
being burned ata muoh higher heat, and bearing a 
finer and smoother surface, and, when exposed to the 
frost and other inclemencies of the weather, retain 
their colour and appearance, and the sharpness and 
delicacy of the modelling remain uninjured. Terra- 
cotta is, in fact, the only material that has really stood 
tho test of time in exposed situations. In comparison 
with stone, it is cheaper, more durable, and greater 
and more pleasing effects in an architectural point of 
view can be rendered with this material in its various 
tones of colour. Moreover, it can be made to har- 
monize with stone in point of colour. Mr. Blashfield 
has been very successful with  “Y to the attain- 
ment of various difficult colours this material, as 
one may see by an inspection of his stands; but we 
would particularly attention to the fact that he 
has produced some marvellous specimens of work, of 
a colour exactly like that of Portland stone, with all 
the granulation and the various veins of colour apper- 
taining to this stqne, some specimens of which ma 
be seen at kis stands. This.is a great matter achieved, 
for the unseen and less exposed parts of a structure 
may be put in with stone, whilst the most prominent 


gives much force and 





and ornamental portions can be rendered effective by 








Sr 
the terra-cotta, which will be dunt, 
always retain its sharpness and relief oo 
economy may be observed by treating bel 
ings thus ety: material. r 

Nearly ali the grand works of : 
marble Ta bronze have suffered fora 
but the fragile terra-ooltas of the Grud, 
after a lapse of 2,500 years, find their wa " 
our museums unimpaired. Namoroug , 
terra-cottas have also been found th 
ancient remains of America, India, Assyrn 
Egypt, and other places. The Grecks on, 
ployed terra-cotta largely in monumental ar, 

ave to the commonest and cheapes, 
material a greater value than gold, They {ul 
comprehended its semi-vitreous' and ind, 
structible qualities, and. pictorially they jp. 
scribed on this body the most elegant ayj 
interesting tales of their history, and whici 
history, without their terra-cotta, would hay: 
been incomplete. 

The numerous articles upon Mr. Blashfeld’ 
stands form but a very minute portion of his 
collection of models and works in this brane) 
of art, but of those exhibited, we would no, 
the beauty, as a work of art, of the statue of 
“ Erin,” after ‘John Bull,” which is modellsi 
with great life-like accuracy and taste, and ii 
large size renders it a very five specimen of 
terra-cotta. He also exhibits a reduced copy 
of the well-known Warwick Vase, 
enriched terminal vases, similar to those 
for the terraces of Buckingham Palaoe, for 
her Majesty the Queen, busts of Shakespean, 
Locke, Newton, Brunel, &c. 

The chief secret in producing such gool 
and perfect ware as that exhibited by i}. 
Blashfield is by burning it at such a heat the 
all the combinations of tho material, such s 
glass, felspar, sand, &c., with the clays, shal 

roduce a flux, and without this it will a 
r our climate with any certainty. 

The linen goods, the staple commodity 0 
a large portion of Ireland, next demand atte 
tion. There are several machines exhibiteli: 
connection with its manufacture. Mess. 
Robert Hay and Sons (late Mr. Wm. Dargu), 
of; Chapelizod Mills, in the vicinity of Dubin, 
have a complete set of machines for the pr- 
paring and spinning of flax, in full work; the 

reparing machines being supplied by Mess. 
Pairbairn, of Leeds, and Farmer and Brougi- 
ton, of Salford; the spinning machines being 
manufactured by Messrs. Boyd and Co, ¢ 
Belfast. Though the Ulster spinners. hin 
sent in large quantities of linen goods for exhibition 
there are but few machines exhibited by them. Mr. 
W. Friedlander, of Londonderry, and Messrs. Rowm 
and Sons, of Belfast, have sent in rival scuteling 
machines, the respective merits of which will b 
tested, probably, in the course of the summer. They 
are made by Messrs. Dobson and Barlow, of Bolton, 
and Messrs. Rowan. Last year, at the exhibition 
Irish manufactures, a trial match took place betwee 
five scutching machines by different makers ; but the 
result was unsatisfactory, the Ulster men appoialel 
as umpires deciding that none of them met all the 
requirements of the growers. This year the tri 
will be made on somewhat different terms, aud is 
looked forward to with much interest, the agricultar 
ists of the south and west of Ireland, who 
endeavouring to extend the growth of flax, beisg 
anxious to secure the best machine. ; 

The other machines in this department includes 
very miscellaneous collection. Mr. Sturgeon, ® 
Leeds, exhibits » patent steam-hammer with ss! 
acting and self-adjusting valve motion, and embraciis 
several improvements. The hammeritself weighs out 
cwt., but strikes a blow equal to twenty-one tos 
Mr. William D. Grimshaw, of Mitcham, has smog 
other articles an “improved atmospheric hamme, 
simple in its contrivance, and cheap, and completely 
under the control of the worker as to speed and weig! 
of blow. It is worked at a considerably less coustur 
tion of power than the ordinary steam-hammer, % 
Robinson, of Bridgewater, has a neat and Faye 
cask-cleaner, capable of thoroughly cleansing Pia, 
barrels in a short space of time. Moss, %) 
Brothers, and Co., of Dublin, have « silk 
machine at work. , 

The only manufacturer of linen checks in a 
Mr. 8. S. Moss, ef Balbriggan, has a power-loe” 
work, and a number of looms of somewhat simi 
deseription are worked by the Greenmount — 
Company, having been manufactured by Messrs. pond 
dale and Sons, of Blackburn. A novel — i 
machine, constructed by Messrs. Southell and 
of Staleybridge, for securing the soles and ee by 
glazing the heels of boots and cringe oo pate 
Messrs. M‘Dowell and Son, of Dublin, who 
chased it. 
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|[CHIMNEY-PIECE IN TERRA-COTTA, BY ANDREA BONT.§ 


_In one respect above all others the present Exhibi- 
tion possesses an interest for those who desire the 
sdvancement of Irish manufactures. Everyons has 
ben anxious to obtain space who had anything to 
show, and the difficulty has been, not to secure Irish 
exhibitors but to select them. The result has been 
such as to produce feelings of hope and satisfaction. 
There is no article of native manufacture which gives 
any cause to beashamed. Compared with English and 
continental goods, there are some cases which prove 
the want of skilled labour. 

But taken as a whole the native contribution shows 
more creditably than even the most sanguine had ex- 
oy eid _ the a look at a dozen stands in 

tn Gallery which prove the energy ai - 
of Ulster. 7 , ee 
he specimens of linen exhibited will not attract 
much attention from curious loungers, but a quiet ex- 
amination enhances their importance in the estimation 
of thoughtful strangers. Take, for instance, the large 
case of goods manufactured by Charley and Co., of 
a for Messrs. Oldham, of Suffolk Street, Dublin. 
F ¢ fine texture of the glossy linens, and the pretty 
signs of the diapers; the flexibility and fineness of 
the lawns, which rival cambric in softness and surpass 
\.. durability, and the suitability of the different 
; ics to the purposes for which they are intended, 
‘dmirably illustrate the extraordinary advances which 
- great northern trade has made during the past 
ew years, 
nets also, are the cases of Taaffe Brothers, of 
one aud Owden, Dunbar and M‘Master, H. 
Drogheta of Belfast; and W. Owen and Sons of 


re to speak of Clibborn’s fine doe-skins and frieze, 
ailleete 8 tweeds, and of Read's excellent and various 
be ~~ of finer cloths, which display the develop- 
the of the Irish woollen trade, let the visitor examine 
magnificent cases in the nave which show the 

Position of the lace and poplin manufacture. 
thes ving the cases containing these exquisite fabrics, 
de the visitor is likely to be caught by the 
’ bg contributions of Mr. Brunker, of Grafton 
Thee and Mr. Schriber, of Westmoreland Street. 
rab of Mr. Brunker, of Grafton Street, is very 
with at Peculiar in its arrangement, and is filled 
slats Ms and exceedingly valuable stock of silver 
= electro-plate, suited alike for ornament and 
fine eda: [relery section contains rare designs in 
neaia, Prcreersyn precious gems, and coral orna- 
Mong tliis interesting collection will be seen 








the grand bouquet of diamonds, value £8,000, espe- 
cially arranged by Mr. Brunker, and his head-dress 
of native pearls, an exquisite piece of design and 
workmanship, valued at £500. Tho Fingal pin, 
which still continues a favourite, is now made of Irish 
gold from Carysfort mines, and has a place in his 
case. His little warbling nightingale is a very curious 
object, and has been made expressly for this Exhibition. 
On its case is a very beautiful view of the building. 
It has been proposed that a small gratuity from each 
group of visitors be given at each performance of 
this little warbler, and Mr. Brunker intends to hand 
over the proceeds to the Sick and Indigent Room- 
keepers’ Society. A wonderful little clock is also exhi- 
bited, which indicates the time, alarms at the hour re- 
quired, and at the same moment lights a candle. The 
ingenuity, the size, and the price of this pretty little 
timepiece will astonish those who examine it. The 
St. Patrick’s restoration and Guinness brooches, de- 
signed by Mr. Brunker, will form very pleasing sou- 
venirs of a memorable event. 

No less attractive is Mr. Schriber’s magnificent col- 
lection of bijouterie and plate. This includes several 
exquisite ornaments in diamonds and precious stones, 
which display nut only beauty of workmanship, but 
artistic taste and design. Mr. Schriber has obtained 
for his own branch of trade a reputation creditable 
alike to himself andthecity. His watches areadmirably 
made and cheaply priced, and indicate all the recent 
mechanical improvements which tend at once to sim- 
plify a pocket timepiece, lessen the liability to get out 
of order, and bring it as near as possible to the maxi- 
mum of accuracy and compactness. French, ormolu, 
and marble clocks are to be seen in every variety, and 
even the neighbourhood of such eminent London firms 
as those of Benson and Bennett need not cause the 
Dublin manufacturer to blush for his work. 

The English workersin gold have, indeed, contributed 
little. The watches and jewellery of Mr. White, of 
Cockepur Street (many of them of Irish make), are, 
however, of great excellence; while the Irish produc- 
tions of Mr. Waterhouse justly command great praise, 
which, it is only fair to add, is shared by those of 
Auber and Linton, of Regent Street, and Benson, of 
Ludgate Hill. 

Passing through the northern and eastern galleries, 
and descending the stairs which lead to the Process 
Court, the visitor alightg upon one of the smallest, 
but by no means the least attractive case in the Bx- 
hibition. This belongs to Mr. Davidson, the only 
Trish exhibitor of pens, and the only person who has 





ever illustrated the pro- 
cesses of pen-making. 
Mr. Davidsen’s pens 
are better in shape and 
qnality than those pro- 
duced by English ma- 
nufacturers. The ma- 
nufacture requires nine 
processes. The first is 
cutting out blanks ; the 
second, piercing; the 
third, annealing. About 
the best specimen of 
Mr. Davidson’s manu- 
facture is “ the red nib 
pen,” which is of very 
culiar construction, 
its principal merit being 
a reservoir, which ena- 
bles the writer to pro- 
duce a considerable 
quantity of manuscript 
without dipping the 
pen a second time. 

Of glass manufacture 
there are admirable 
specimens by Green, 
Powell, and Copeland ; 
but there is nothing 
by either Dobson and 
Pearce, Pellatt, or Ost- 
ler. The furniture is 
chiefly of Irish manu- 
facture, and is of very 
great excellence. A 
fine cabinet in ebony is 
contributed by Messrs. 
Trollope; while the 
“imitation” furniture 
of Messrs. Dyer and 
Watts, and the very 
charming “fancy” cabi- 
nets, tables, &c., of 
Messrs. Brunswick, by 
their excellence, make 
some amends for the 
absence of more impor- 
tant manufactures. 

Birmingham and 
Sheffield are not at all 
well represented; the only notable exception being 
the specimens of grates exhibited by Mr. Crichley, of 
Birmingham. In this department, too, foreign aid has 
not been liberally given. Sévres shines, of course; 
but France is otherwise chiefly represented only by 
second-rate and imitation bronzes; we ,must except, 
however, the very excellent bronzes shown by Miroy 
Brothers. There are, we must not omit to mention, 
foreign shawls shown here by Duché Brothers, which 
are of marvellous workmanship, and silks and laces of 
surpassing beauty. 
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Tue Source or True Happrvess.—The pleasures 
attending virtues are—first, the immediate satisfac- 
tion we enjoy in contributing |to the happiness of 
others, virtue in this case being the best reward ; not 
that it bestows because it receives, but that it receives 
because it bestows—as a luminous body is yet more 
enlightened by the reflection of its own splendour. 
Secondly, the pleasure we receive from the approba- 
tion of the world, or rather of that part of it whose 
applause we esteem, the pleasures proceeding from 
what is commonly called the love of fame. Selfish- 
ness is that contracted sense of pleasure which excludes 
every idea of social enjoyment. It is a mere abuse of 
words to call that selfishness which includes the hap- 
piness of others; since, in the strict idea of self, there 
is but one included. ‘True happiness flows from the 
first-mentioned principle, and is the enjoyment of 
pleasure by reflection—the pleasure of pleasing those 
we love, or the still more extensive pleasure of con- 
tributing to the happiness of all mankind. The first 
of these motives, in connection With the second, prove 
great assistance to each other—for what can be more 
pleasing than self-happiness which creates self-ap- 
plause, when confirmed by the approbation of the 
good. But those who are actuated merely by the love 
of fame are far more numerous than those who first 
consult the approbation of their own hearts, and who 
esteem the applause of the many, not altogether for its 
own sake, but as it accords with the voice of reason » 
while he whose feelings teach him to distinguish be- 
tween the good and evil of moral action will also have 
a choice in the rectitude of external applause, always 
preferring the approbation of the few, who bestow it 
on real merit, to the voice of the vulgar, which is de- 
termined by caprice or by accident. Let us then em- 
ploy every gentle method of extending the principle 
of sweet sympathy to each other, which is the only 
source of true happiness in this life.—J. A. 
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Tne Boxnararte MonuMENT IN CorstcA.—On the 
15th May, Prince Napoleon presided over the inaugu- 
ration of the grand’ momfment raised at Ajaccio to 
the memory of Napoleon: Bonaparte and his family. 
The Emperor is on-horseback, surrounded by his four 
brethers, and all, by astrange capriee, very unusual 
in France, ave dressed: in Romim costume. The 
equestrian statue is nearly ten feet high, and the: 
others abuut seven feet each; the base ie raised more’ 
than twelve feet above the level of tle soil. The 
statues are cast with bronze furnished from cannon 
taken in the late Italian campaign, but two wi 
Victories, placed ‘at the basement, are of matbla’ The 
entire monument is‘about a hundred feet in léngth and 
twenty-five feet im height. The general atrangements 
were entrusted to M. Violett le Due, and the sculp- 
ture to MM. Barye, sen., Thomas, Jean Petit, Maillet, 
and Dubray. The day of the inauguration was @ 
grand féte. 
14,000, but 40,000 people were collected on the opea- 
sion. Prince Napoleon delivered an eloquent address, 
which occupied an hour and a half. 





HADASSAH. 
> 
CHAPTER XIL 

1 see thou art implacable; more deaf 

To prayers than winds and seas; 

Yet winds and seas are reconciled at length, 
And seu to shore; thy anger 

Unappeasabh, still rages, 

Riterual tempests never to be calmed. 

In the pariour of the “Red Dragon” sat Vietor de 
Vaudreuil, Conrad Schaffer, and two or three others of 
his confederates. Neither wine nor cigars had been 
brought in, for the group were too anxious to quaff 
bumpers: of claret, and grow jovial with song, laugh 
aud jest. 

Ever and anon they eonsulted their watches, and at 
length De Vaudreuil said : 

“ Why 'tis midnight, where can Nat be ?” 

Just as he spoke there was a tap at the door, and 
the tall, lithe janitor who iad given the alarm with 








regard to the officers a’ few months previous, came’) barge, formed a more gorgeous pageant, or was 


hurrying in. 

“ Well, Nat,” cried De Vaudreuil, “what tidings?” 
and all gathered about him to bear whether the news 
he had brought would roll off their burden of care, or 
thrill them: with wild alarm. 

“ Speak,” coutinued he who was the master-spirit of 
their orgies, “is Paul Dumont in London ?” 

“ No, no, master; he has been, but he didn’t stay 
more’s twenty-four hours!” 

“ Bravo, bravo!" shouted De Vaudreuil, “I feel as 
if a mountain had already been lifted from my heart; 
and now, now tell us about Gaseoigue! Doves he lie 
in jail, expecting’to be arraigned for bearing false wit- 
ness onthe morrow ?” 

The man’s eyes sparkled with merriment as le 
replied : 

“The bird has flown. Berthold Gascoigne has 
escaped, and is away, leagues at sea by this time.” 

“Hal dial bal” and the desperadoes swung their 
hats round and round their heads, praised their com- 
rade’s craft, and hoped wind and tide would soon waft 
him far out on the dceah wave. 

Then they summoned Boniface, and calling for 
wine and cigars, spént hours in bacehanalian mirth. 

“ Eh bien!” exclaimed Victor de: Vaudreuil, “since 
Dumont has departed, and Gascoigne is safe, we 
have sothing to fear! My threats so terrified Ha- 
dassah at Gerald Churchill's trial, that I have not met 
her of late, and trust hér mad prating is effectually 
silenced. As for my suit, it prospers, for though 
Madeline is like an iceberg, ber father is on my side, 
and has commanded her to accept me as her future 
husband. Three days hence our betrothal és to be 
announced to our friends, after the Swiss fashion, and 
we intend, the old banker and |, to make it a brilliant 
affair.” 

“Where is the betrothal fe to be celebrated?” 
asked Schaeffer. 

“Neither m London hor at Rockmount, but at 
Verne's princely residence on the Flymouth coast. I 
have débuded the old man with a story that Lam 
likely to be a marquis-ere long; a8 the present Marquis 
de Vaudreuil lies at the point of death in Canada. 
Thus I have gained great ascendancy over the banker, 
for be has.a feolish regard for rank, and thinks it will 
be a proud moment for him when he sees his omly child 
a mavehioness.” 

Another laugh oroke from his companions, and he 
continued: 

“ By my feith, I should hardly have thought a per- 
son of his habits woulll have consented to have his 
daughter's betrothal celebrated in so unique a style; 
but his compliance proves my power. We are to sail 
from London in my new yacht, ‘La Madeline,’ with 
quite a littl fleet in our wake, and when within a 


The population of Ajaccio i# only 


friends and neighbours of the bride in splendid barges. 


Will not the scene be striking ?” 


“Yes, yes. We'll be on the watch to see how 
you succeed. But when is the wedding to be solemn- 


ized ?” . 
“In a weak more Madeline Verne will be mine!” 


“ Here’s to the health of the bride and bridegroom !” 
rejoined Schaffer, see his glass ; and. the toast was 


@runk in a bumper of Old Tokay, the choicest of 


wine. 
After discussing their plans and prospects a half 
observed : 


hour longer, De Vaudreuil rose and 
“Read, I must leave you now. I am going 
to get a betrothal and a bridal gift for Madeline. 
Good night !” 
And flushed and elated, he withdrew, and, mounting 


Ah! bis would not have beat so high could 
he have'foreseen who would await him on the Ply- 
mouth ébast. 

Three days later, a mimic fleet drifted over the 
waters of Plymouth bay ; and fishermen in their boats, 
children gathering shells on the beach, and the light- 
k in his airy,home on the Eddystone Rocks, gazed 
atit with wonder and delight. 

First came Victor de Vaudreuil’s jaunty yacht, 
with her burnished prow, her tapering masts, her 
white, bird-like sails, and her flaunting pennons, 
blagoned with the words, “ La Madeline.” 

Six~- other yachts followed, and as the miniature 
fleet'approached the magnificent residence of Leopold 
Verne, four barges shot from the shere and fell into 
the fleet's wake. ; 

These pleasure-boats each had elaborately carved 
antl gilded ears, velvet-cushioned seats, and awnings 
offérimson, gold or purple, and were erewded with 
guests, all in gala attire. 

In the bright sunlight, with the breeze rippling 
the bay and swelling the sails, the fleet danced on- 


And nothing could have been gayer or more 
brilffanit then the scene. Indeed, I doubt if the royal 
Cleopatra, when she drifted down the Nile in her stafe 


waited to her destination with sweeter music pulsing 
through the air. A band had been stationed on the 
deck of De Vaudreuil’s yacht, and the tinkle of the 
guitar, the melody of the lute, and the thrill of harp- 
strings sounded from the barges. 

The cabin of * La Madeline” had been fitted up 
with regal splendour, and there sat the bride elect. 
Hew she had changed since the night when we in- 
troduced her to our readers; in the flush of her girl- 
hood's beauty! Her form: had wasted till it was 
almost ‘2s ethereal as'that which had risen before De 
Vaudreuil onvLofton Moor; the large, blue eyes had 
lost their sparkle, tlie cheek its peacl-like bloom, and 
the lips—the red} ripe lips—bad a tremour which 
told of a heavy heart. So slender, so fragile ske 
seemed, that she might have been taken for a sea- 
nymph, and ber costame served to heighten the 
resemblance te those who are said to haunt tle depths 
of the oeceari. Her robe was of Indian muslin, fleecy 
asa morning mist, and looped ap over a sea-green 
silk skirt with sprays of emeralds and pearls; her 
tresses were gathered in a tawny rippling mass at the 
back of her head, and she wore e tiara of Venetian 
shells, with a great diumond solitaire burning above 
her spotless brow; while ber necklace and bracelets 
were of some rare spar, with pearl and emerald 
pendants. 

De Vaudreuil’s dress was, as usual, faultless, and 
never had he appeared’more brilliant or fascinating. 
At length the fleet came to an anchorage hard by s 
mansion which, with its flight of marble steps leading 
down to the water'setge, its colonnades, balconies and 
arches, seemed like one of the paluzzi of Venice, 
Here the host and his guests disembarked, and swept 
through the groucds like a flock of bright-winged 
birds. 

It was like wandering through an ocean cave to 
enter the grand hall to which Leopold Verne con- 
ducted the friends who had assembled to witness the 
betrothal. The pale green marble of the floor, the 
frescoes of the walls, the tall vases and graceful 
baskets, veined with coral and filled with sea-weed 
and mosses, and the pictures representing ocean sun- 
set and moon-rise, the sluambrous waters of the tropics 
as well as the dismal wreck, with the fair faces and 
white arms of the drowned gleaming threugh the 
waves—all suggested ideas of the sea. 

In the midst of the festal tamult which prevailed, 
the old banker rose and said: 

“ Remembering the customs of my German ances- 
try, 1 have invited you to witness my daughter's 
betrothal to Monsieur de Vaudreuil.” 

At this juncture a door swung open, and into the 
hall stalked the Hercalean form»of Paul Dunront, 
followed by Ethel, Kitt, and Lilian. 





league of our destination, we are to be joined by the 


Black Romegy dashed away:to the cottage which held 


Dumont, in a deep, clear voice; “the | 

the bridegroom, and his two children, 

side !” 

Leopold Verne stood aghast; Madelj 

low cry, like that of a wounded dove, int ery 4 

her father’s side, with a wistful glance 4 . 

have touched any heart; De Vaudreuil;; lis 
the trio 


boldness, quailed at the sight of his foe, and 
near him, and the gheste looked .,,. 


who 

| “3 ti Leopold V 

t is time, Verne,” rest 
advancing a few ia, «that the wile oe 
practised such an imposition upe® yow should |, 
unmasked! Heis not a De Vaad “that is on» 
of his many assumed names, and can be worn line 
aside at pleasure. He is better krown on land ap) 
sea-as Lafitte, the pirate!” ; 

Shrieks and moans broke from the Iedies; every 
eye turned to the accused, and the\baaker’s tones yer, 
hoarse and unnatural, as he demanded: 

“Who areyou, that you preguime to-eome here with 
these grave charges?” i 

“ Hark ye, and you shall know? 
from the south of France, but passed several years of 
my life in England, a8 1 was the ward of Jolin Mar. 
ton, an English squire. His only surviving children 
were twin sisters, and Ethel; and the 
was the star of eee Stank an trp 
mauhood. She retursed my love, herfather approved 
the match, and out wedding-day was) fixedy At that 
time some evil fate sent the pirate chief into the 
neighbourhood, and he resolved to work oup'tuin to 
advance his own selfish interest. He liad tieard tht 
Etliel would be the tichest heiress in the country; a 
an eccentric uncle, who had given het the name of 
the only woman he had ever loved, was in feeble 
health, and had already made a will im her favow, 
To me Ethel Marston's fortune was her least charm; 
buat the thirst for gold,and the resolve to have it, 
either by fair means er foul, had swept. a all his 
better impulses, and on our bridal dayehe. kidnapped 
the bride, and fled to the nearest sea+port, There he 
insisted on a marriage, but she positively declined, At 
last, however, intimidated by his threats, she gave 
trembling consent. .They were married, and then 
embarked in bis vessel for a cruise at sea. Fora 
while he maintained a semblance of affection, for at 
the outset he had professed himself madly in love; 
but when her uncle, hearing that she had become a 
pirate’s bride, declared the buceaneer should never, be 
enriched with his gold, and revoked his will, Lafitte 
ag oer in his true colours,” 

@ paused to mark the effect of his words on the 
outlaw; he hadjregained his self-possession, aud ried, 
fiercely : 

“Leopold, Verne— gentlemen! will you stand by and 
let a wretch insult me thus?” 

“ Silence!” growled Dumont; “ you shall not inter- 
rupt me! You are in my power, and you know it. I 
will finish my story !” 

And he proceeded to relate what our readers. have 
heard of Clifford, his first-barn son; his resolve t 
murder his wife, whom he had learned to hate, the 
tragedy of Lofton Moor, and the flight of Ethel and 
her child. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed Ethel, “ Paul Dumont has told you 
the solemm trath. I am his wife, as these papers will 
testify.” ; 
And she put her marriage certificate into the bankers 
hands, and added: 

“The children with me are his, and one of themat 
least knows his true character all too well for his own 
eace.” ; 

“ Ay,” cried Kitt, drawing vp bis slight form, # 

was his custom when strongly moved, “ I’m no strmir 
gerto you. I’ve watched. you when you acted the fine 
gentleman. I’ve trod your soft carpetsand looked iato 
your great mirrors at the West End ; and I've brought 
wine and cigars for yo In tle old tavern at the Seve 
Dials, when you passed as Guy Falkner, and. come 
there to meet. Hirst, Dutton, Berthold Gaseoigne, Con 
rad Schaffer, and the rest of your pirate crew, audtali 
over your plans. I know the Germans passed them- 
selves off as students, so they might, be your tools, 
and not be suspected by. the oflicers, I could tell 
what was hid in Ben Hirst’s cellar, aud where you 
buried gold on the English coast, Ob, I'm not such 
foul as you thouglit I was, when.you laughed at BY 
name, and talked about your secrets, before Kitt, the 
idiot lad, as if hé were a stone; but you remember | 
told you once my or on putea boy would 
have a | score to settle by-and-by.”. ‘ 
The pirate's cheek yl he listened te the lai’s 
revelation, and for an insfant he ceuld neither: see Bo 
hear, so terrible was the dread whigh bad 
upon him. 
When he again became conscious of what w# 
transpiring, two women hadentered,and were advan 
ing towards the group of accusers. One was ae 
Hadassah, the other Juequeline, the guitar-gitl, ¥ 
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“The betrotval cannot take plage,” exclaimed 


heart Bertheld Gascoigne had won to while away 
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hours which sometimes hung lieavily on his hands at 
the Seven Dials. ’ nies 

The poor Jewess substantiated ‘Kitt’s statements, 
and told the story of her own wrongs; she described 
her rst meeting with him in Marseilles, where his 
emmand of the English languege enabled him to 
assume the character of a British sea captain; ‘she 
dwelt om the Wild loye with which he had inspired 
ber, and the smooth speech with which he'had wiled 
her into asecret mansion, to leave her three years 
sf(erwards a maniac in the streets of London. Jacque- 
line confirmed what had’ been already stated, that she 
too bad been @ spy, lurking about the “Red Dragon,” 
and other haunts of the ‘pirates, and that ‘the letter 
which had led to Gerald Churchill’s arrest had been 
concocted by the outlaws, and Gascoigne himself 
played the rélé of thé ‘principal witness. “Before leav- 
ing she had disclosed his real name and cha- 
racter to the authorities, and a war-ship had been sent 
in pursuit of the flying pirate, but it had just retirned 
without the expected prisoner, for at sight of the ves- 
gel hié bad leaped from his frail craft and sunk ‘into 

e sea. 
pe You havé heard the testimony of these witt esses,” 
continued Dumont, “do you ask more? You''Shall 
have it; years‘ago Lafitte was taken by a# Spanish 
brigantine and borne to Madrid. He was tried and 
gentenced to the gibbet, when, garbed’as ‘a priest, I 
ébtained acccss to his cell to administer extreme unc- 
tion. “He begged me to ‘assist him im escaping ; he 
promistd to’be my bond-slave, to treat his wife more 
kindly, and took an oath which he afterwards declared 
it froze his blood to recall, never to raise his hand 
against me if I would aid him ‘then. My heart 
burned with revenge ; ‘it would be sweeter for ‘me to 
have him in my power, I thought, than tosee litn dead. 
I yielded, but he brought away with him this token of 
the Spaniard’s regard,” and he tore away the sleeves 
of the corsair’s rich tunic, revealing the words, ‘‘ La- 
fitte, the Pirate,” branded into each arm. 

The old banker’s eyes dilated with horror, and’ his 
voice rang through the hall like a bugle blast, as he 
cried: 


“Seize the wretch, gentlemen—bind him! Send for 
the officérs, and let ‘him meet the doom he deserves, 
not only for the crimes of which he has been ac- 
tused here, but for making an old man his dupe!” 

His call was obeyed, and as strong men gathered 
about the corsair he saw that there was no chance for 
further denial; his'‘tall form shook, his face grew 
mirble pale, and tlie veins on his forehead swelled 
out like knotted cords. 

“Oh, Madeline,” he wailed, “I am a pirate! I 
would have made you « pirate’s bride; but remember, 
you were the one love of ity life !” 

“Silence !” exclaimed Leopold Verne; “ not another 
word must you exchange with my daugiiter! Bring 
hitt into the adjoining room, gentlemen,” and he led 
the way into a little saloon to which the prisoner was 

rhe, 

The officers soon’ artived, and as he was thrust 
into the boat that was to bear him to prison, 
‘slender form bent toward him, and TPthel whis- 


pered : 

“Lafitte, I call God to witness that I bear you'no 
malice; I came to-day, not for revenge on you, but 
tosave Madeline from a fate worse than death. Fare- 
well!” 

The next instant the boat pushed off, and Ethel 
returned to the house. 

Most of the guests dispersed; but at the banker's, 
the six persons wlio’ had played such a part in the 
startling events Ihave described, remained an hoor 
ortwo, When they were gone, the old man enfolded 
Madeline in a close émbrace and exclaimed : 

“Oh, Madeline, my child, my child! what a blind 
dope I have ‘been—what an escape you have had! 
Forgive me, and I will no longer stand between you 
and Gerald Churchill; nay, more, I’ will to-night 
Write to him, confessing’ my fault, revealing De Vanu- 
drenil’s true character, and telling him that my 
danghter shall'be his bride when he comes back to 
Enghind.” 

He kept tis promise, and by the next Indian 
mail the letter was dispatelyed to the young soldier of 
fortune, 

As for Lafitte, he was eonveyed to! London, and 
Sentenced to be hanged; but’ through thé'aid of ‘some 
emissary, baffled the gtard, and effected ‘his escape. 
He did hot again venture of the waters of the Chan- 
nel, but established Himself and his band of outlaws 
onthe Island” of Barrataria, ‘an almost impregnable 
Spot south-west of the mouth of the Mississippi, while 

4s piratical crafts were the terror of the Gulf. He 
was known to possess the clue to all the secret wind- 
a and entrances of the many-mouthed Mississippi, 
and during the war of 1812 it was deemed expedient 

Secure his assistance. 
ee British officer the heading the forces for the 

asion of Louisiana, Opened a treaty with the Bar- 
‘wtarian, towhom he offered euch rewards as were 





best calculated to tempt his cupidity and flatter his 
ambition. ‘The ontlaw affeeted to relish the proposal, 
but having artfully drawn from’ Colonel N—— the 
plan of his intended attack, he spurned his offer with 
disdain, and instantly dispatched one of his most 
trusty corsairs to the Governor,'who had set a price 
upon his life, informing him ofthe intertions of the 
enemy, and volunteering the aid of his little band, 
provided that'an amnesty for past offences’ should be 
granted. 

Governor Claiborne was touched ‘by what he 
deemed a proof of magnanimity, but ah! it was only 
Lafitte’s revenge for the indignities he’ had suffered in 
England. 

On returning to London with his mother, Clifford, 
the pirate’s son, strolled down to the wharf just in 
season to see a convict-ship weigh anchor for Australia, 
On deck stood Old Mordecai, Prue, the ayah, and 
Lenore Duncan, forthough thé Crown had guaranteed 
their safety on their turning king’s evidence, it was 
on condition that they should bé transported, Hugh 
Duncan followed his daughter's fortunes; but he was 
a crushed and broken-hearted man, and ere the vessel 
reached its destined port, theré'was a solemn burial 
at sea, and father’ and child wére cominitted to a 
nameléss grave in the deep. 

The marriage of Lafitte aud Ethel Marston was 
annulled before bis flight from London, and she and 
her children led a peaceful life. ‘Under her training, 
Clifford’s intellect and affections developed as Paul 
Dumont had prophecied, and he became one'ef the 
most celebrated musicians and composers of the'times. 
His sister grew up beautiful and pure, and, as in 


| her childhood, shed sunshine into many'a ‘darkened 


home. 

After the startling revelations which had been made 
at Eagle Cliff, Clifford moved to ‘Hadassah’s side, as 
they were leaving the banker's palace-like home, and 
said: 

“You've often asked me why I’ve felt such an 
interest in you, and I'll tell ye now. I was deagging 
about Marseilles more dead than alive, when Jacob 
Rothschild and his wife befriended me. There are 
folks who scoff'at the Jews, but no Christian was ever 
more kind to me. They’sent me to a school for idiots 
in Paris, and awakened my witless brain. When they 
lay on their death-beds they told me all, all the 
wrongs and sorrows of their poor daughter, and I 
promised as soon as I could to follow you to London. 
Paul Dumont told me he would set me on your track, 
and he did. I had loved your parents—I love you 
for their sakes, and “when I found a chance T lent you 
a helping hand.” 

Hadassah listened tearfully, and from that time her 
reason began to return; she shared Clifford’s home, 
and at her death bequeathed the fortune which had 
been transmitted to her from France to her young 
benefactor. 

Paul Dumont was never more seen in England, but 
his Herculean form stood on the peaks ‘of the Alps, 
the Andes, and the Sierra Nevada ; his restless foot 
trod the scotching sands of Arabian deserts, and 
the bleak steppes of Russia, the wild plains of Tar- 
tary, aud the land where eternal summer reigns; and 
where he found his last resting-place not even Ethel 


knew. 

And Gerald Churchill—the child of the wreck—the 
soldier of fortune—where was he? 

In reply to the banker's letter, he expressed his joy 
at Madeline's escape from an alliance with Lafitte, the 
noted pirate; but declared that he must keep his vow; 
that he had too much pride—too keen a sense of 
honour—to accept the proffered hand till, by the world 
as well as the Vernes, he should be regarded as ‘their 


ual. 

To her who had loved him through storm and sun- 
shine with such devotion, he wrote long and eloquently 
—concluding with : 

“ T carinot claim ‘you now, Madeline ; but it will be 
swett to win laurels for'your sake, and at no very dis- 
tant day I trust to lay them at your feet, my own, my 
best beloved. Wait—wait and hope.” : 

Time went on, and difficult as promotion is for a 
plebeian in the English army, Gerald Churchill had 
proved ‘himself a‘hero and risen to the rank of major, 
while his genial manners rendered him the favourite of 
his brother officers and soldiers. 

By the camp-fire, on the march, when the tropic 
sun rode high, and the sand was like the crater of a 
burning mountain beneath his feet; in the thickest of 
the fight, when the cannon roared and the dead were 
falling en every hand, Madeline would seem to rise 
before him with her fair face, her blue eyes, ber wealth 
of tawny hair. 

On removing to another part ‘of the country, he, 
with his. brother officers, was invited to dine with the 
GO¥ernor-General. 

As Gerald entered, the old gentleman seemed much 
agitated, and during dinner, which was served in 
Eastern gtyle, the young soldier often caught his host’s 
keen glance fixed upon him. When the other guests 











took their leave, he begged Gerald to remain a few 
moments, and said : 

“ Major Churchill, your face reminds me of. one who 
was very dear to me, and I have been thinking you 
might be a relative.” 

“ You mistake, my lord. I haveno kindred—no right 
to the name I bear; for I am a waif in the world, and 
was called Gerald Churchill by the English captain 
who took me from a wreck at sea.” 

“A wreck at sea!” And the Governor-General’s 
face paled and flushed with strong emotion, “ Pray, 
tell me your story,” he added, laying his hand on the 
young man’s shoulder, 

Churchill related his history, and when he had con- 
cluded, the general exclaimed : 

“ Hark ye! my wife, and Herbert, my son and heir, 
a boy of three, and several of our old servants, had 
taken passage for India, where I was already await- 
ing them, when the vessel was wrecked, and all on 
board were.said to have perished. Since then I have 
never returned to my native land, but led a lonely 
life, mourning to this day for my lost Rosamond and 
our boy. You resemble her enough to be her child, 
and your story arouses strange thoughts. Have you 
on your forehead ascar something like a cross—the 
sear of a burn received in childhood ?” 

With.a tremulous hand the young officer swept 
back his rich chestnut hair, revealing a peculiar scar 
on his brow. 

The governor gazed at.it with intense earnestness, 
while his chest heaved with the.wild tide surging in 
his heart. 

“ Oh, God !* he cried, “ you are my son, my own 
Herbext, and heir to the earldom.of Marchmont !” 

The next instant they were clasped in each other’s 
arms, and through the bright, tropic night they sat 
talking of the past, present, and future, Arrange- 
ments were made for an immediate return to England, 
and there the long parted lovers met and plighted 
their troth. Then to Leopold Verne’s astonishment 
and delight he learned that his former clerk was no 
less a personage than the heir prospective. of an 
earldom, and that Madeline would yet be a countess. 

Nore, however, were more rejoiced at the turn 
affairs had taken than two who had befriended Lord 
Herbert in the hour of trial. These: were Robert 
Thornton, the great advocate, and the, young noble- 
man’s former landlady, and ia subsequent years he 
preved his gratitude by manya token of regard. 

The marriage of the long parted lovers was soon 
afterwards solemnized with great pomp at St. Paul’s, 
the king being present in honour of the Governor- 
General. The bride had never looked more beautiful 
than when in the splendour of her white raiments, 
she stood at the altar beside the gallant bridegroom ; 
and during the years,of their wedded life she never 
had cause to regret that she had chosen from the 
throng who paid homage to her shrine, the. poor and 
friendiess Gerald Churchill. 

THE END, 





LarcE Noses.—Phrenologists make great .account 
of the nose. If any one is disposed to treat them as 
dreamers, then we cite Napoleon and other good 
judges, who thought very highly of this member, as a 
prominent mark of character. By them a large nose 
is considered an almost never failing indication of 
strong will. One can see this every day exemplified 
on very common occasions. The first time you.are on 
board a steamboat, take the trouble to notice who frst 
rush out from it to jump ashore. They are all big- 
nosed people toa man! You need not take anybody’s 
word for this, but examine for yourself, It was not 
for nothing that a conquering nation of antiquity. had 
Roman noses. No timid people they, who did not 
know their own minds. They knew them very well, 
and made the rest of the world acquainted with them, 
too. Well-developed noses do not indicate predomi- 
nance of imagination. The Romans were not distin- 
guished for this faculty. But they appear, in some 
way or other, connected with taking the lead in prac- 
tical matters. They go before, and clear the way, 
where organs of less size and strength would fail to 
penetrate and open a passage. They, go ahead at 
fights and fires, and are foremost in crowds, in riots, 
and daxing undertakings ; sometimes getting the whole 
body into trouble; but then the first to lead the way 
to an escape. We see them pointing the way to glory 
in the warrior aud hero, in Washington and Welling- 
ton; and, with never-failing forecast, guiding the 
sagacity of statesmen, the Burleighs of the cabinet. 
We do not know if it has ever been remarked that 
the Hebrew nation owe their uncommon excellence in 
music to this portion of their physics, rather than to 
their ears. It is customary, we are aware, to speak 
of an ear fortune, an ear for time, etc.; but we would 
suggest, with deference, whether it would not be more 
eorrect to say, a nose for harmony andsong. Certain 
it is, that the descendants of Jubal and Asaph are 
among the chief musicians of this day, as the illustri- 
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ous characters we have mentioned were of theirs, and 
they are all remarkably endowed with the nasal 
organ. Evidently, the nose is not placed in such 
roximity with the instruments of vocal sound for 
nothing! Andit is not only an index of musical 
capacity in its proprietor, but an excellent musician of 
itself. 








ALL ALONE. 





Br E. D. E. N, SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” ** Self-Made,” &c., &¢. 


CHAPTER CLIL 
NEAREST AND DEAREST. 


Where'er I roam, whatever realms I see, 

My heart untravelled still returns to thee ; 

stil to my brother. turns with = pals, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 
Goldsmith. 


Ly May became the idol of her newly-discovered 
parents. They could scarcely bear to lose sight of 


er. 

From the time she left her state-room in the morn- 
ing until she retired at night.’she was scarcely for a 
moment absent from their sides, She sat between 
them at the table, and on the sofa of the ladies’ cabin; 
and she walked between them on the deck, or stood 
between them leaning over the bulwarks. They 
made her tell them the whole history of her young 
life, which she was as much pleased to relate as they 
‘were to hear. 

At first Lily May was excited and apparently per- 
fectly happy in the devoted love of her parents; but 
then came a re-action and a change. er thoughts 
reverted to the faithful friends of her childhood, who 
had succoured her when she was left alone, the loving 
friends who were now suffering all the miseries of 
wounded affection. 

She thought of them all day, dreamed of them all 
night, and often stole away and hid herself that she 
might weep for them, alone and unseen. 

a natural result she grew pale, thin, and wan; 
she lost her cheerfulness, her appetite, and her 
sleep. Still, in her parents’ company she tried to be 
‘gay, but her very smiles were sadder than another's 


tears. 

All this could not escape the loving and watchful 
eyes of her mother and father; they saw it, and be- 
came very anxious; they frequently talked of it when 
alone together. 

Mr. Powis wished to question his daughter on the 
—— of her sorrow; but Mrs.’ Powis advised him to 
be dis@reet and leave the affair in her hands, and told 
him that she would question her daughter in private 
‘upon the first fitting opportunity. 

That opportunity soon came. 

One morning Lily May did not appear at the break- 
— Mrs. Powis sent to ascertain if she was 
well, 

The messenger came back with a message from Lily 
May to the effect that she was quite well, aud would 
rise presently. . 

Mrs. Powis finished her own breakfast, and then 
went to sec what really had detained her daughter. 

She found Lily May still lying in her berth with a 
very pale face and red and swollen eyes. 

“Why, what is the matter, my darling?” said the 
mother, in a tone of ineffable tenderness, as she sank 
down to the side of the berth and took her child’s 
head upon her arm. 

In an instant Lily May’s arms were around her 
mother’s neck, and her head was on her mother’s 
bosom, and all reserve melted away in a burst of-tears, 
as she sobbed forth the words: 

“Oh, mamma, mamma, I do believe my heart is 
breaking !” 

“ Heart's don’t break, my darling; but tell me what 
it is that grieves you sé much,” said Mrs. Powis, in a 
soothing manner, 

But renewed sobs oaly answered her. 

“My Sarling tell your mother, who loves you more 
than her own life, what troubles you so excessively. 
It cannot be that this extreme grief is caused by your 
absence from your friends. 

“Ob, yes, mamma! It is that! it is that!” 

“ But, my love, you have your parents now, who 
will devote their lives to your happiness.” 

“Ab, but, unamma, they were so near and dear !” 

“ We are nearer and dearer, Lily May.” 

She answered with her sobs, and a few gasping and 
inarticulate syllables, of which only “ nearest and 
dearest ” were audible. 

“Don't weep 80, love, you shall see your friends 
egaio. You shall acknowledge ag warmly as you 
please your gratitude to thom for all they have done 
for you.” 

“Gratitude? Gratitude toOwen? Ob, mamma!” 
eaid Lily May, in a tone of indescribable pain, 


“ But, love, you shall show your gratitude in some 
more substantial manner, that will do him gocd. You 
are the heiress of enormous wealth, Miss Powis,” said 
her mether, smiling, “and the young man.is, I un- 
derstand, engaged in mercantile pursuits. We will 
add ten thousand pounds to his capital, as a mark of 
our esteem, and ag a compensation for his care of our 
child.” 

“Oh, mamma! mamma!” exclaimed Lily May, 
shrinking as if in exquisite pain, “néver do that! 
never—never do that!” . 

“ Bat why not, my dear? Wecan well afford it. 
You will never miss it from your dowry, Lily May 

“Oh, mamma, you don’t know; you don't know, or 
you would never talk of gratitude and of money for 
all that Owen has done for me.” 

“T don't know and I don’t understand, love. What 
do you mean? Is it possible that you do not feel 
SS to this young man, nor wish to repay 

im 

“ Grateful to Owen?” murmured Lily May, in a 
tone of ineffable sweetness; “grateful to him? Oh, 
no, no, no, I am not grateful to Owen! Is the bale 
grateful to the mother that gave it life and cherishes 
that life with infinite tenderness? Ob, no, no; but it 
loves her! it loves her! Does the bride give grati- 
tude to the husband who blesses her life with his 
mighty love? Oh, no, no, no! She gives not grati- 
tude, but her whole heart—herself !” 

“ But, my darling, this sort of love to a brother, 
or, what is still farther off, a foster-brother, is exces- 
sive, you know.” 

“ Excessive? Oh, dear mamma, I said you did 
net know, and you do not, all that Owen has wiv to 
me, all that he is now! Under Divine providence, I 
owe him life as well as all that makes life worth 
having. Ali that know anything about my infancy know 
that I should have died in the first week of my life, 
if it had not been for his watchful, tender pity and 
care. And from that time up to this I have owed 
him food, clothing and shelter; moral, religious and 
intellectural culture, and above all—ob, yes, above 
all!—an infinite love, patience and tenderness, that 
nothing less than the devotion of my whole life could 
begin to repay!” said Lily May, with a burst of 
tears. 


“My darling, don’t weep so much,” said Mrs. 

Powis, laying her hand upon her daughter’s head. 
“You shall seehim again, and see him often. He 
shall indeed be as a brother to you and as ason to us. 
My poor darling! it grows to be a wonder to me, 
how—loving this guardian as you did—you ever 
found courage to leave him.” 
“And it is a wonder te me!” said Lily May, “a 
great wonder to me! But I was so shocked, dis- 
tracted, maddened by what I had heard, that I was not 
myself. I thonght my presence in his house was a 
reproach to him and Lily Gay, and I ran away, not 
caring what became of me. Oh! I know now, and 
the knowledge bas been growing on me ever since I 
left him—that I ought not to bave done anything 
upon my own responsibility. I ought to have con- 
sulted him. I did not belong to myself, I belonged 
tohim. He saved my little bit of a life and cherished 
it until I grew what I am. And I am his own. 
* Owen's own Lily May,’ is what I have been called 
from infancy. Oh, mamma, as far back in the dim 
distant shades of memory as I can look, I see Owen’s 
loving eyes beat down on mine—the only loving eyes 
that ever looked upon me. The dear woman that 
nursed me had a haggard and careworn face, and 
its anxiety and anguish often frightened me; but 
Owen always smiled on me—oh, so tenderly! 
And to think—to think I have repaid all this by 
forsaking him and wounding him,as 1 havo! Oh, my 
brother! Ob, my brother! Oh, my dear, dear Owen! 
I never was worthy of your love! I am the viper 
that stings the cherishing bosom!—the dog that bites 
the feeding band! Oh, mamma! mamma! it is not 
home-sickness and sorrow, more than it is a sharp 
remorse that is killing me. Oh,mawma! mamma! if 
you love me, send me back to him! I am his own 
Lily May !” oried the girl, amid a tempest of sobs and 
tears. 

“You shall see him again soon, my love,” said Mrs. 
Powis, laying her hand tenderly upon the head of her 
child. “But, my darling, I do not understand this 
love that you bear this guardian. What is it— 
daughter's, sister's, or sweetheart’s love? ‘Tell your 
mother, my child.” 

“Mamma, { do not know; indeed Ido not. I only 
know that my life seems grafted upon his life, so that 
torn away from himI die. Yes, that is it—‘' grafted 
upon his life.’ I wasa poor little twig, torn from my 
parent's stock, and cast away; and he picked me up, 
and grafted me in his heart, where only [ can live. 
Oh, mamma, I have friends who are very near and 
dear to me; and you and papa are much nearer and 
dearer; but Owen is nearest and dearest of all,” 
replied Lily May, without the slightest hesitation in 





her voice, ov blush on her cheek, or quail in the eyes 


- ——<——<=— 
that she lifted to her mother’s gaze, 
steady, her face was pale, and i eyes Har tong ye 
with the earnestness of her words, whet 
should this guileless child of nature blush t ! <a 
ove sO pure, so pious, nay, in 
her devotion to fae} Ff " Whetres Qo hte 
Bosom friend, brother, guardian, lover? He was 4 
of these in one! He was everythin to Lily My: al 

Instead of speaking to her, Mrs, Powis gazed dors 
upon her daughter in much uneasiness, 

“Oh, mamma, send me back to him! Oh, if you 
for me at all, as I know you do, send me back to oa 
I have suffered so much since I left him, And thy 
longer I stay away, the more I suffer, Tho farther 
and farther I get away, the shorter and shorter n 
very breath seems to become. I shall sink and dy, 
under it, mamma! It is growing worse and wor 
with me. Oh, I thought that all the pain would be in 
the first parting. I thought if I lived through that 
terrible wrench of tearing myself away, I should 
benumbed, and not suffer any more. But, oh, every 
day that has passed, and every league that wo hays 
sailed, has added more weight to the burden of 
om sorrow. Mamma dear, will yousend me back to 

m nd 

“Lily May, you left your guardian-brother becany 
you thought that the doubt which hung over your 

irth unfitted you to be the inmate of his house gai 
the companion of his sister. But that doubt has now 
been removed ; your birth and lineage are faultless: 
and you now wish to return to him. But tell m, 
Lily May, if that doubt still existed, would you sil 
wish to return to him ?” 

“ Oh, I should in any case long with an unutier. 
able desire to go back; but I do not think that! 
should go, to bea reproach tothem. I think I should 
bear this anguish of separation until it should kill m 
That would not be long.” 

“Is it so bad as that, my darling ?” said Mrs. Powis 
laying her hand caressingly upon the brown curls of 
her daughter. 

“Oh, mamma, listen! I look out upon this in- 
mense circle of blue water bounded by the horizon; 
I think Low many miles of waves roll between m 
and him whom I would be willing to die to seo again, 
and I feel as if I should lose my breath and faint; o 
lose my reason and go mad; and I can scarcely help 

ing.” 


screaming. 

“Poor child!” 

“ And, mamma, [ dream every night of being 
home. I no sooner lay my head upon my pillow, aa 
drop asleep, than my spirit flies home. Oh, the» 
dreams, mamma! they are so life-like and perplexing, 
they are almost enough to bewilder my intellect 
Every time I dream of being at home, I feel so su» 
that it is a living reality and no dream! And then! 
wake up and feel the motion of the ship, and hear the 
noise of the machinery and the beating of the waves, 
and I remember that I am on the ocean—far, far away 
from my dear home, and going farther every day! 
And I feel a desperate wish to turn the steamer 
around. And then I know that it is impossible for m 
to do so, and that I must go farther and farther, far- 
ther and farther over this broad ocean, from my deat 
home, and I grow wild, and feel dangerous impulses 
that I can scarcely control; and then I cry all the ms 
of the night.” , 
“Oh, my child, I am sorry to hear this! Was it 
crying all last‘night that has made your eyes so rl 
and swollen this morning ?” 

“ Yes, mamma; but I did not wish you to see my 
red eyes and feel distressed about me, and that was 
the reason I stuid away from the breakfast-table; bul 
you came in, and the truth came out.” 

“ As it was right that it should, my dear.” 

“Oh, mamma! I had such a lovely, mocking 
cruel dream of home last night! I was sosureit ws 
a reality!” 

: What was it darling?” said Mrs. Powis, wo 
thought it was good to encourage her daughter © 
talk. 


“J dreamt that we sailed on to Wales, and tout 
the return steamer, and came back to London, Thea 
I dreamt I walked up the lane leading to on ane 
And I knew I hadn’t been gone more than mou 
though I felt as if it had been years; and [ looked up 
at the old familiar shops and houses, to see if si 
change had come over them in my absence; bat uo 
had come. Oh, it seemed so real! And I Tr 
that I reached the cottage, and that they were 
glad to see me, and we were all sitting 10 the 
There was Owen, sad myself, aud Lily Gay, 
Willy ‘eq opel ay 

“ Who is he, my dear ; P 

“ An old friend of ours—a young medical ~~ 

“ Ah—old friend, but young student! Go om 

yg . : the 

“ Well, I dreamt that we four were sitting 
porch. I was sitting in the corner, with y ved 
tilted back against the post. It was ch 





weather like this, and all the rose-bushes in yd 
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red. It was just after sunset, and the 
or ay oars was flushed with red, which was 
in the river below us. Across the river I 
saw the shipping. Oh! it seemed all so real.” 

«Go on, my darling.” 

“J dreamt that as I sat there I told themall. The 
reason of my going away, and the incidents of my 
absence And particularly I told Owen how home- 
sick I was when on my voyage out, and what 
tantalizing dreams T used to have of being at home. 
Was not that strange?” _ 

#Yes, my dear, it was a curious introversion of 


ht.” 

7 thonght I held my hand above my head and 
toyed with the withered leaves of the rose-bush that 
grew up by the post, as I said to Owen, ‘I have often 
dreamt of being at home when it has seemed as real 
as this, And indeed so like this, that I am almost 
tempted to fancy thisa dream. So 1 will crush one 
of these withered roses, thorns and all, in my hands, 
and prove that this at least is a reality, since if it was 
dream I should be sure to awake.’ ‘And I crushed 
the withered rose, and pricked my fingers, and—woke 
tp, to find myself lying here, with my hand upon the 
swinging pin-cushion, that I had fastened to the 
curtain of my berth !—woke up, to find that I was 
again deceived by a dream, and that I was not at 
home, but on board this steamer, many, many miles 
frm my dear brother, and going farther and farther 
at every turn of the wheel! Oh, mamma — what 
an agony of disappeintment it was! and what a 
shock to my faith in the stability and reality of all 
things! Even now, mamma, I have a sort of hope 
that I am really at home, and only dreaming that I 
am on the steamer. My mind is growing confused, 
mamma. My dreams seem so real, and my waking 
experience so dreamy, that I can scarcely tell the one 
from the other.” 

“My poor, dear child! your heart and brain have 
been too severely tried. Be at peace, my darling; 
for be assured that your happiness is the first con- 
sideration with both your father and myself,” said 
Mrs, Powis, pressing a kiss upon her daughter's 
brow. 


“ And—will you send me back, mamma ?” 

“We will take you back, my darling.” 

“When, dear mamma ?” 

“By the first steamer that returns after our 
arrival.” 

“Oh, dear mamma! do you really promise that ?” 

“Yes, my love. And now that you have my 
promise, you must be reasonable. And your first 
wasonable act must be to take your breakfast. And 
re must rise and dress, and come up on 


“Yes, dear mamma, I will. What is that ?” 

“Some one tapping softly at the door ; the steward- 
ess, I suppose,” said Mrs. Powis, rising and turning 
to see, 


_ was really Mr. Powis, standing outside of the 
r 


_ “How is our dear girl ? Is she ill?” he anxiously 
inquired. 

“Oh, no; she will join us on deck presently. 
Wait here a moment for me,” said Mrs. Powis. 
= she gently closed the door and spoke to Lily 

y 


“My dear, I will send you some breakfast, and 
ulterwards you will find us on deck.” 

Then she went out to her husband, took his arm, 
and passed on. Seeing the stewardess, she directed 
her to send some tea and toast into Miss Powis's 
toom, 

When they reached the upper deck they walked 
to their favourite spot—the space behind the 
wheel-house— and there they sat down to talk. 

“What delayed our daughter this morning ?” 
inquired Mr. Powis. 

* Arthur, I told you Lily May was not ill, And 
neither is she, in body.” 

“ What then ?” 

“She is ill in mind. She is struggling with a 
great sorrow that is seriously affecting her nerves— 
or re brain.” 

. dys, you alarm me!” 

I am myself alarmed. Se has made me her con- 
fidante. She is pining and dying for the friends she 
has left behind. “She dreams dreams and sees visions 
other home and her friends all night; and broods 
over her separation from them all day; and her 
dreams are so life-like, and her realities so dream-like, 
she confesses she scarcely knows one from the 
other. Such a state is morbid and dangerous.” 

e Heaven forbid! But do you think that the loss 
those friends whom she voluntarily left is the only 
cause of her sorrow ?” 
. Yes, I do; or, rather, the loss of the one friend 
10 whom her life seems bound up.” 
Tell me all about it, Gladdys.” 


ts. Powi i i j 
With Lily ol him the details of her interview 





“What can we do about it?” inquired Mr. Powis, 
in perplexity. 

“Do what I have promised in your name and my 
own. Take her backto London by the first steamer 
that leaves after our landing. You see how ill she 
looks. And as for me, I believe the course I propose 
is the only means of saving her life.” 

* But, dear Gladdys, when we get there, how then? 
We cannot, of course, give up our daughter to the 
charge of her late guardian.” 

“No, but we can give her the opportunity of free 
association with her friends, who appear to be very 
worthy people. Then, gradually and tenderly, we 
can separate them. Lily May is not strong enough 
to bear a sudden and final wrench. Now, then, 
Arthur, you will consent to go back to London ?” 

“Yes; I see ‘no objection to that. Indeed, the 
object of our journey is forestalled by the discovery of 
our daughter. We have nothing particular to take us 
or keep us in Wales.” 

While he spoke the pretty head of Lily May ap- 
peared at the top of the steep stairs, and he at 
started up and ran to assist her to get upon 
eck. 
“Tt is all right, my dear. Your father has con- 
sented, and we are all to go back by the first steamer 
that sails after our arrival,” said Mrs. Powis, making 
room for her daughter on the rug. 
Lily May lifted up her face to kiss her father in 
acknowledgment of his kindness, and efter he had 
pressed his lips to hers she sat down beside her 
mother. And the bright autumn’ day on the ocean 
passed very cheerfully with the little family group. 
In the dead of the night that followed this day, all 
the passengers on board the steamer were suddenly 
aroused from their sleep, not by any violent shock 
and noise, but by the sudden cessation of all motion 
and sound, 
Each passenger started up out of bed in more or 
less trepidation, and listened in more or less anxiety, 
in the expectation of soon hearing a mighty rushing 
to and fro of officers and crew with the announcement 
of some awful disaster. But as everything remained 
quiet, each passenger composed himseif or herself to 
sleep again, and sleptas well as they could while 
missing the usual terrific noise of machinery with 
which the ocean steamers lull their children to 
sleep. 
In the morning a fog white as milk obliterated all 
the boundaries of sea and sky. And the steamer was 
still motionless. The passengers assembled on the 
upper deck to find out the cause of the stoppage. The 
general opinion was that the steamer had run aground 
on a sand bar. But when the truth came to be 
known it was this : 

There was something wrong with the machinery 
which the engineer could set right in a few minutes, 
or hours, or days at most. 

On the night of the third day a steamer passed 
them so near that they could hear the sound of her 
paddle-wheels. 

In the morning the fog had cleared away, and the 
steamer that had passed them in the night was seen 
far away. 

The passengers on deck took out their telescopes to 
look at her. 

Mr. Powis took out his glass. 

If they could but have known that Owen was on 
that steamer! that Owen was at that moment levelling 
his telescope at their own steamer ! 

“ What is it, Arthur, dear?” inquired Gladdys. 

“Tt is the steamship that passed us in the fog last 
night. She must be the one that sailed last Wednes- 
day—if Iam not mistaken im the name.” 

Even as he spoke the distant steamer dropped down 
below the horizon. 

At this moment a cry of exultation came up from 
below, as their own steamer began once more to 
breathe, to pant, and to move on the water. 

“ We are off!” 

Was the cry that was taken up and echoed and re- 
echoed through the ship. 

They were off indeed, flying at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour. 

The remainder of the voyage was very prosperous, 
and in due time they ancho: 

While Lily May stood by her mother’s side, her 
father formed one of a group of gentlemen who were 
talking. . 

Presently Mr. Powis came back to his wife and 
daughter. 

“My dear Gladdys, it was the steamer that passed 
us, She got here yesterday. To ‘link that she 
shorld have sailed four days after us and got into port 
one day before us!” Arthur said. 

“On account of the stoppage? It is too bad.” 

As soon as they landed, Mr. Powis, leaving all their 
effects, called a cab, put his wife and daughter into it, 
and gave the order: 

“ To the Queen’s Hotel.” 

“Youseoe Wales, for the first time, by gaslight, my 





dear,” said Mrs. Powis to Lily May; “ but to-morrow 
you will see it from the most favourable point of view 
—by daylight.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Leroy Lewis. 
—_——_—_____ 
CHAPTER LVII. 
A JOYFUL MEETING. 
Absence, with all its pains, 
Is by this charming moment wiped away. 
Thomson. 
Tue schooner which Lady Rathsmere had signalled 
continued to approach the little sloop, while her lady- 
ship, Clarkson and Barney, watched her in breathless 
excitement. 
Suddenly, a glow of delight overspread the coun- 
tess’s face, and she exclaimed, in accents of joy: 
“Oh, see! it is our schooner—Captain Leslie's 
vessel !” 
Clarkson sobbed with joy at the announcement. 
‘Yes—there was no mistake, The schooner was 
Captain Leslie’s vessel, and Captain Leslie himself 
stood upon her deck, surveying the occupants of the 
sloop through a powerful glass. 
There was an anxious expression on his face, and 
his manner was full of nervous excitement, which 
increased as he continued gazing at the sloop. 
“Tt is really the countess on board that little vessel !” 
he exclaimed, in tones of relief, handing the glass to the 
chief mate, who stood beside him. ‘Our weary search 
is ended at last! Lady Rathsmere is alive and will 
soon be with us! and the mystery of her absence 
will soon be explained!” 
He moved about nervously, giving orders, resuming 
his gaze at the sloop, and giving vent to his joy and 
relief in earnest ejaculations. 
The schooner and the sloop rapidly neared each 
other, and the persons on either deck became dis- 
tinctly visible to one another, without the aid of a 
glass. 
In a short time they were alongside, and the 
countess and her companions were transferred to the 
deck of the schooner. 
Her ladyship was greeted by the hearty sailors with 
& prolonged cheer. 
What a blissful moment was that to the countess! 
Safe—among friends—on board her own vessel— 
she felt in that moment repaid for all her recent cruel 
sufferings ! 
Captain Leslie grasped her ladyship’s hand with a 
fervent pressure, exclaiming : 
“Oh, Lady Rathsmere! You cannot imagine what 
anxiety has been caused me by your strange disap- 
nce ! 
“T will explain all,” said the countess, in a voice 
that trembled with joy. “‘Come into the cabin, 
captain, and I will relate to you my strange adven- 
tures !” 
“Shall I put the vessel about for Liverpool or the 
Isle of Man first ?” 
“Yes, for the Islecf Man. As soon as you have 
given the necessary orders, you may join me in the 
cabin. I would like,” she added, “ that the lad who 
came with me should be wellcaredfor. Tohim lowe 
my liberty—perhaps my life!” 
The captain declared that Barney should be duly 
cared for, and the countess, followed by her maid, 
went to the cabin. 

“Oh, my lady,” cried Clarkson, as they entered 
that luxurious retreat, ‘I was never so happy in all 
my lifeasnow! And only think what adventures 
we've passed through since we were in this cabin 
last !” 

It was several minutes before Captain Leslie made 
his appearance in the eabin, but when he did he found 
Lady Rathsmere waiting to receive him. 

She had exchanged her dress for a pink cashmero 
morning gown, and her glossy hair was brushed 
smoothly away from her pale sweet face. She was 
leaning back in an easy chair in a languid attitude, 
but her face brightened on the entrance of Leslie. 

“Sit down, captain,” she said, indicating a seat. 
“So you thought I was dead?” 

“T didn’t know what to think,” rejoined the captain, 
taking the proffered seat. “I couldn’t think you and 
Clarkson and that Maxley were all dead. The affair 
has been a great puzzle to me!” 

“It will cease to be so when [I tell you that the 
fisher Maxley, in whose cabin you left me, was the 
very man of whom we were in search! He was 
Markington himself !” 

“Is it possible 2?” ejaculated Leslie. “It seems in- 
credible! I learned from his neighbours that he bore 
a bad character, but I never suspected him to be Mark- 
ington! He recognized your ladyship ?” 

**He did—but he kept himself so in the shadow 





that I had no suspicion of his identity. I had a severe 
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headache and cid not retire. Ata late hour he came 
te my doer, saying that he could give me informatlon 
of the persons I sought—for I had inquiredof himand 
related to him my stery—and he offered to take me to 
my danghter,.l accompanied him on beard his sloop 
with Clarkson, but I seon became suspicious of him, 
and when he went ashore, pretending to inquire for 
my child, I ran off with the vessel oe 

“ Ah !” interrupted Leslie, “ that explains the story 
I heard from a fisherman on the coast, who said that 
somebody, the smugglers, I think, had run off with 
Maxley’s sloop, and Maxley had borrowed his to go in 
pursuit !” 

“ Yes,” resumed the countess,“ Markington pur- 
sued usin another sloop, which got wrecked in the 
storm, and I rescued him from drowning.” 

She went on to relate her subsequent adventures, 
how Maxley had drugged her and her maid, how he 
had forced her to give him a money-order for a thou- 
sand pounds, how he had then carried her to the 
Sea Tower, and how she had thence made her escape. 

“The wretch shall not escape justice!” declared 
Captain Leslie, as her ladyship paused for breath, 
“ He shall find that anoble lady is not to be insulted 
with impunity.” 

“Hoe has already met his fate,” said the countess, 
solemnly. x 





“ He is lying under the waters! 

She related how Maxley had pursued them in the 
miserable old sloop and had gove down in her. 

“And now,” she said, wken she had concluded, 
“tell me how you happened to come so opportunely 
to ouraid! What was the schooner doing in these 
waters?” j 

“T came up here in search of your ladyship,” re- 
spontied Leslie “ As soon as the storm cleared away, 
the morning after you went ashore, I went to Max- 
ley’s cabin, and was astonished to find it unoccupied. 
I went all over thegneighbourhood, but could get no 
trace of you. Everywhere I heard Maxley ill-spoken 
of, and it was hinted that he was connected with the 
smugglers. I encountered the fisherman who said 
that Maxley had borrowed his boat, but he could 
give me noinfermation of any account. I searched the 
Isle of Man, wherever I thought it likely that you 
might be, and finally ran over to Liverpool to inquire 
after you there, without much hope, however, of getting 
any trace of you in that quarter.” 

“You heard of me there?” 

“Yes, The first discovery I made was, that Max- 
ley’s sloop, the “Jolly Herring,” had been seen in 
the Mersey. I inquired for it, having heard its name 
from the Manx fishers; and not believing that the 
smugglers would carry off so small a craft, 1 was 
convinced that there wassome mystery about it. My 
next disccvery was that Maxley had presented a 
cheque at your bankers for a thousand pounds. From 
that point, I lost all trace of him. I made up my 
mind that he was a smuggler, and was carrying you 
off for ransom.” 

“Bat how came you in this direction ?” 

“That is easily explained. The smugglers had a 
terrific fight upon the Cheshire coast with the revenue 
vessels, and many of the rascals macaped, Fearsought 
among the number. I happened te fall in with one 
of the revenue vessels, and learned that the smug- 
giers had a retreat to the northward, and, concluding 
that Maxley had carried you thither, I was on my 
way to starch for you when we encountered the 
sloop.” 

The countess thanked Leslie earnestly for his 
efforts to find her, and asked : 

“Did you hear anything at the Isle of Man of 
Maxley’s supposed daughter ?” 

“Yes, your ladyship I heard something of a 
Mona Maxley, whom everybody loved and esteemed, 
but who had alse disappeared. She was supposed to 
bave gone with her father—that is, by those persons 
who thought Maxley had joined the smugglers, when 
he went away in tis borrowed sloop—there was much 
speculation about her disappearance. But as your 
old enemy is dead,” added Leslie, “why do you re- 
turn to the Isle of Man ?” 

“On account of this same Mona Maxley,” said the 
countess, in agitated tunes. “ Markingion confessed 
to me that she is my child—my own lost daughter !” 

“Ts it possible? Then she was not with her— 
with Maxley ?” 

“No. He said she was carried off by Fearnought. 
She must have been taken to their retreat. It is 
foolisl: to go back to the Isle of Man when she may 
be in danger from the smugglers. Oh, captain, do 
you think we could find their retreat?” 

Leslie replied in the negative, adding : 

“I dare say we can fall in with some of the revenue 
vessels, however. I was several days in searching 
for you in the vicinity of Maxley’s cabin, and during 
that time the revenuc vessels have been in search of 
the outlaws. Your daugliter nay be already rescued.” 

“ You spoke of a figlit between the smugglers and 
the revenue men,” said tire countess, thoughtfully. 


daughter with him! Have you heard any particu- 
lars of the fight?” 

“Wes, your ladyship; I heard that the smugglers’ 
vessel. sunk, and that they lost a great many men, the 
rest escaping in their boats. Captain Wynne, of the 
revenue service, was supposed to have been lost in 
the encounter, but ultimately turned upalive.and well.” 

“ Qaptain Wynne!” repeated her ladyship, eagerly. 
“Oh, if I could only see him!” . , 

“That you can do, if ‘your ladyship desires,” re- 
turned Leslie. “His home, Wynne House, is at no 

veat distance, and very likely he is there resting. 
not, you can see his parents, and learn where he 
is. Itis very probable that he knows the secret of 
the smuggler’s retreat, and fromhis friends we may 
get some clue to it!” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the countess, with feverish impa- 
tience. ‘ We must goto Wynne House immediately. 
Captain Wynne is said tobe a lover of my poor 
daughter, and we may get news of her from his 
friends... How soon can we.be there, captain?” 

“In two or three hours, your ladyship,” was the 
reply. ‘“I.will now go on,deck and give the neces- 
sary orders. Your supper shall be brought to you 
with ag little delay.as possible!” 

He bowed and withdrew, 

The shadows of evening having fallen, a servant 
almost immediately entered,and lighted the swinging 
lamp im the centre of the cabin, and the fixed lamps 
at the sides. 

Lady Rathesmere then proceeded to her state-room 
and devoted herself to her toilet. 

“We are going ashore this evening, Clarkson,” 
she explained to her wondering maid. ‘I wish to 
look well, because Iam going to visit Captain 
Wynne's friends !” 

“Going ashore!” cried Clarkson, ‘Oh, my lady, 
don’t! I'm afraid something will happen to us.” 
“That feeling will soon wear off my good Clark- 
son,” smiled her ladyship. ‘‘Now dress me in my 
best, and hasten, for supper will soon be ready!” 
Clarkson obeyed, arraying her lovely mistress, in 
a rich dark silk, with costly trimmings of lace. Her 
ladyship’s jewels were added, aud the countess then 
returned to the cabin. 

Here a handsome repast awaited her, and taking her 
place at the table, she did ample justice to it, her ex- 
citement failing to rob her of her appetite. 

Clarkson waited upon her mistress,and when she 
had finished, ate her own supper. 

Lady Rathsmere then donned a shawl, and went out 
on the deck, where she found Barney relating to a 
crowd of seamen his late adventures. ‘The half-witted 
lad was quite a lion among the sailors, and he was 
cheered several times in the course of his narration 
particularly when he told how the “bad man” had 
met his doom. 

Lady Rathsmere paced to and froon the quarter- 
deck for some time, and then. seated herself and looked 
intently to the eastward, a light in that direction 
having attracted her attention. 

As they sped onwards, this light resolved itself 
into several lights, and she could see, that they 
came from the windows of a handsomely-illuminated 
mansion. 

“ That is Wynne House,” said Captain Leslie, ap- 
proaching her ladyship, and pointiag to the lighted 
mansion. “I know it well. Weare happy in having 
such a wind and tide this evening, your ladyship. We 
shall run right into the cove at the foot of Wynne 
House gardens.” 

Her ladyship arose to her feet as the schooner moved 
into the cove. 





CHAPTER LVIIL 
MONA AMONG FRIENDS, 
Alone in the dark, alone on the wave, 
To buffet the storm alone— 
To struggle aghast at thy watery grave, 
To struggle and feel there is none to save, 
God shield thee, helpless one! 

The stout limbs yield, for their strength is past, 

The trembling hands on the deep are cast, 

The white brow gleams a moment more, 

Then slowly sinks—the struggle is o'er! 

Mrs. E. Oakes Smits. 

Mona had hove the sloop to directly in the course 
of the pursuer, and the little craft had thereupon be- 
come stationary, rising and falling gently on the 
Sr a and swinging her boom and sails idly to and 
ro. 
At a glance, the smuggler took in the nature of the 
scene in which he was figuring, and realized that he 
had been awakened too late, the two vessels being so 
near together. 
The pursuing sloop seemed, to his startled vision, to 
expand to an overshadowing size, and to hurl itself 
like a living thing towards him. Ere he could reach 
Moua, and even before another word could be uttered, 
it dashed forward so close to the chase, that a collision 





“ Fearnought escaped, you said) Then he took my 


—.. 
side the sloop, falling. gently foul of honest 
stantly made fast to her, being in 
“It is your friends, Mona!” shouted Mf, 
he sprang aboard the chase, at the head ai yaaa 
suers. “Thank heaven, we have found you!” aa 
Pearnought had promptly realized that he couhi ao; 
save the sloop, or resist the over wering number, 
his enemies. ; ” 7 a 
“ The boat—the boat! that alone can Baye me!" 
thought. “That, villain Breed is drunk oar.” 
helpless !” So ad 


With the strength of desperation, he:seized 
of the little row-boat, and poised it upon the bale, 
and next seizing the other end, he pushed it overboard, 
Securing it alongside, he made.a quick bound forw; 
caught up Breed in his arms, and disappeared over ths 
side of the sloop, descending into’ his boat, Even ig 
his peril, he had presence of mind enough to sare 
Ties to prevent him from babbling against him, 

e next moment he was rowing rapi P 

the darkness, 6 SENG 

His movements had been so quick and uur. 
pected that none of his pursuers realized their poo 
until the quick strokes of his oars announced hig 
escape. 

The moment Mr, Wynne sprang upon the 
the chase, Mona flew to his arms with reel | 


joy. 

“ Thank heaven, you are safo!” ejaculated her 
asping her in a paternal embrace. “ How could 
bees inne’ Hoel e that villain had sueceeded in earry- 
ng you 0 There, there! don’t cry, m datling. 

You're safe now!” phd 

Mona was indeed weeping with joy. She had 
been. brave and heroic when those virtues were d 
manded, but now her highly-wrought spirit gave 
way, and she wept like the gentle, tender girl she was, 

“ You are 4 little heroine !” said Mr. Wynne, carey. 
ingly and fondly... “If it hadw’t been for.this advee 
ture, I should never. have fully realized what.s bray 
little wife our Noel was te have. There, don't ery! 
You can’t imagine how glad your mother, wy der 
wife, will be to see you home again——” 

“ He’s gone! the rascal's gone!” cried two or thne 
voices in a breath. 

“Who?” cried Mr. Wynne, in startled tones. “0b, 
Fearnought! Pursue him, my men! The govern- 
ment has offered a large reward for his captun, 
and it will be yours if you cut off his retreat!” 

But this-was seen to be no easy task, 

The sky was overcast with clouds, and the row-bot 
was out of sight and hearing. 

The wind, too, had suddenly freshened toa breew, 
which made the task still more difficult, 

The fisherman explained these facts to Mr. Wynn, 
adding that, in his opinion, they Lad no chanca whsi- 
ever of capturing the fugitive, 

“Very well, then,” responded Mr. Wyane, “ we wil 
leave him to the revenue vessels, which are cruising 
somewhere about here. ‘Take us home without delay. 
I do not like to be so fur out at sea with such a bree 
blowing.” 

As he spoke, he led Mona to the sloop en whichhe 
had come, 

The fishermen then divided themselves into two 
parties, one to take care of each sloop, and they the 
set sail for Wynne House. 

The wind grew so heavy as to be quite.troublesome, 
and Mr. Wynne had some doubts as to his safety and 
that of his companions, 

Mona speedily recovered her equanimity, and wasable 
te relate her late adventures with her old spirit amb 
vivacity, much to the delight of her hearers. 

They eventually reached Wynne House without 
danger, and as Mr. Wynne and his party were landed 
at the foot of his lawn, he paid the. fishermen Jiberally, 
and asked them up to the house to 0 of 
refreshments—an offer which they accepted with 
many thanks. 

As the party came up the lawn they behelie 
restless figure pacing to and fro upon ‘the front pore). 
This figure was Mrs, Wynne, who was ove 
whelmed with anxiety for her husband and Moa 

“Is it you, dear?” she exclaimed, pansing in her 
walk, “Youare safe, then? I was afraid of thie 
sudden gust of wind - 

She did not wait to finish the sentence, but spraag 
into her husband's outstretched arms. 

“And Mona?” she centinued. ‘‘ Did youvrecovet 
the poor child? Oh, what will Noel. say? 
have I obeyed his injunctions to guard her?” 

“Tere she is, love!” interrupted Mr, Wyan® 
“Here is Mona herseli—as safe as you are!” 

Mrs. Wynne uttered. cry of joy and embraced tho 
young girl with a deep and fervent tenderness. 

“ Safe !” she said, in a tone of thankfulness), “Re 
stored to us! Come into. the, house, dear, where 
I can see you and feel that you. are indeed sr 
cued!” 

She led Mona into the well-lighted drawing-100™, 








appeared imminent, and was then cleverly laid along- 





and was followed by her husband, as soom a8 
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igen orders for the hospitable entertainment of the 
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fishermen. ; - ste 
In the meantime, a terrible scene was transpiring on 
the waters they had left bebind them. 


The smuggler-chief did not pause in his frantic 
forts at his oars until the lights in the sloops 
gone that they were moving away from him at a 
ee off for Wynne House,” he then muttered, 
resting on his oars, and gazing after them. ‘“ They 
think it is useless to look for me in this darkness, and 
they are right!” 
Hlis tones were hoarse and full of bitterness. 
“Perdition on that girl!” he resumed, wiping the cold 
sweat from his brow. “ And perdition on my infatua- 
tionfor her! She has been my ruin! Untill took her 
on board my schooner, I was prosperous, with one ex- 
n; but sinee I clung to her, fortune has deserted 
me! Would that I had one brief moment in which to 
revenge myself upon her! My leve for her has 
turned to bitter hate !” 
His voice died away in a kindof howl, which 
mingled mournfully with the dashing of the waves 
od him, 
TA be serenged upon her yet,” he wenton, “Let 
ne ones rejoin my brave crew, aud have a good vessel 
uderme, end I'll teach her what it is to defeat 
Pr ! She could never have hung that lan- 
tora im the shrouds to-night but for this dolt here— 
this wretehed sot !” 
He toucbed with his foot the body of Breed, who lay 
in the bottom of the boat, where he had been placed 


by his master, 

Leaning over the side of the boat, he sc: up 
some water in his hand, and dashed it over the fags 
of his companion. 


The operation two or three times repeated had the 
desired effect. 

Breed awakened, rubbed his eyes, and sat up. 

“Where are we, cap'n?” be cried, wildly. “Are 
you here, cap’n? What does this mean a 

“Mean?” exclaimed Fearnought, almost ehoked 
with rage. “What do you suppose it means, you 
dolt? You drank yourself to sleep, and the captive, 
whom you promised to guard so carefully, got the 
better of us. Mean? It means that we are out in an 
open boat, very likely surrounded by enemies, and 
with the wind coming on like a young burri- 
cane !” 

Breed was appalled by this announcement. 

He felt the sides of the narrow skiff to assure 
himself that the smuggler spoke the truth, and his 
heart sank as he verified the statement. 

“Tm sure, cap’n;” he faltered, “ I didn't 

“You're sure, are you?” snarled tke smuggler. 
“Sure of what? That you ought to be flung over 
into the sea ?” 

“No, not that!” declared Breed, plucking up a 
little spirit. “If you were so dreadful particular 
about the girl, you might have guarded her yourself. 
She outwitted you the other night, smart and keen 
asyouare. How could you expect me to succeed 
better than yourself ?” 

“This was a very different case!” said Fearnought, 
huskily. If you'd kept sober, she never could have 
put a lantern in the shrouds to guide our enemies to 
us. You needn't make any excuses. I won't listen 
to them !” 

A short silence ensued, which was broken by Breed, 
who said ; 

“Well, cap’n, the girl was a regular tigress, and 
what's done can’t be undone. The breeze is coming 
up strong, and we may have trouble with this old 
skiff, which ain't good for anything anyway. Sup- 
pose we make the best of what's left us ?” 

The smuggler remaining silent, Breed continued : 

I thank you, cap’n, for savin’ my life, when the 
delay of doing so might have cost you yourown. I 
tin't s man to forget it. And now s’pese we make for 
thenearest coast and try to get a fishing sloop? This 
boat wasn’t made foruse. Hawkins just knocked it to- 
gether to run between his sloop aud the beach. It 
ber stand these waves long!" 

* True!” gaid Fearnought, arousing himself. 

Here—take your place at the oars awhile and strike 
out shorewards. How dark it is!” 
we two men exchanged seats, and Breed seized 
_70 oars with an alacrity meant to atone for his late 
‘ivebriety. 

— ae geta fishing vessel of some kind on the 
Po declared Fearnought, in his husky, unnatural 
weet They have hounded me down altogether too 
ba * They will find that my past has been pure 
thee een compared with what my future shall be! 
will | emass wealth, by what means 1 care not! I 
deb ae, of that Wynne, and as for Mona, I 
8 ) ri 
B att will be ee my revenge upon her! 
Se... i to Relp’ catch ker,” said Breed, in re- 
for ceo “Cunning as she is, l'll be a match 


” 





Fearnought laughed disdainfully. 

“You've shown what you can do,” he said, with a 
snecr. “When she outwitted me, I was not to 
blame, as you have been to-night. But I am willing 
te forget your fault, Breed,” he added, * on considera- 
tion of your faithful services in the future !” 

Breed seemed much relieved at this promise, and 
declared that his every energy should be devoted to 
his master. 

“Very well,” said the smuggler. “As soon as we 
get a decent craft under us, we will talk the matter 
over, and decide on a plan for taking the minx cap- 
tive again——” 

He paused, as a huge wave swept past, drenching 
him and his companion thoroughly. 

“We shall have a bad time of this, cap’n,” said 
Breed, anxiously. “There's a lot of water in the 

t, now.” 

“PU bail it out,” said Fearnought, taking off his 
coat for the purpose. ‘‘ You must not stop rowing !” 

Bveed toiled desperately, and his master applied 
himself to the task of bailing out the boat. 

While bent over at the work, another and larger 
wave dashed over him, wetting him to the skin. 

“That was nearly a settler!” said Breed, anxiously. 
* The boat's half full of water. What shall we do, 
eap’n?” 

Before Fearnought ¢ould reply, a third wave dashed 
over them, filling the skiff with water. 

Breed announced the fact by a frightened yell 

“ The skiff's sinking !” said the smuggler, hoarsely. 
“We can never bail out all this water. Besides, the 
boat has sprung several leaks all at once.” 
~“ What shall we do? What shall we do?” 

“ Wemust lighten the boat by getting out of it,” 
was husky rejoinder. We can cling to it until 
some of the clouds clear away, when we will try to 
upset it, empty out the water by so deing, and plug 
up the holes with pieces of our clothing !” 

“ But I can’t swim, cap’2——” 

“You can hang on! Over with you! 
sinking !” 

Fearnought set the example by throwing himself 
from the skiff and supporting himself by bis hands at 
the side of it, and Breed imitated him, uttering loud 
cries and groans. 

For some time the two men hung on, the waves 
breaking over them with terrible force, and threaten- 
ing to wash them away from their frail support. 

Breed filled the air with cries for help, and prayers 
to the God he had forgotten in his security, to save 
his life now! 

“Oh, cap’n, help me!” he suddenly cried, feeling 
his grasp on the boat weaken. “1 can't hold on 
mach longer ‘3 

A heavier wave swept him from his support, and 
he was engulphed in the billows. 

For a moment Fearnought was appalled at the fate 
of his companion and at his own position. 

He was alone, uuder a lowering sky, with only here 
and there a break of light through its gleom, clinging 
with both hands to a boat filled with water, and with 
wave after wave breaking over him, 

He could see by the faint light the body of Breed 
as it was tossed up once in the foaming crest of a 
wave, and then it disappeared for ever. 

“He’s gone!” said the survivor, aloud. “If I 
could get into the skiff, I think it might sustain me 
alone! I can’t die’ I won't die! I'll get in and 
see if I can’t bale it out, and stop up the holes, 
Perhaps I can upset it in 

He made the effort and failed. 

His hands were numbed with long clinging to the 
side of the boat, and with the successive beatings 
they had received from the waves. 

A thrill of terror convulsed his being. 

Could it be possible that he was to share Breed’s 
fate? 

The thought—the sudden conviction—caused him 
to shriek in agony. 

As bravely as he had always foug!it in moments of 
excitement, he was now but an abject coward! Death 
was eoming upon him with no’ suddeu pang, but by 
slow torture, giving him time to feel its horrors over 
and over again in his terrible fears! 

How he screamed—bLowled—and wept! 

Tho waves dashed over him, but he lost all thought 
of them. 

His pale agonized face was turned up to the ghastly 
leaden sky, and shriek after shriek came through his 
bloodless lips! 

How he realized all the agonies of his fate ! 

No thought of his sins came to him—no repentance 
visited his crime-stained soul! He had room but for 
gue emotion—an awful terror! 
~ At length a merciful wave washed him from the 
boat to which his hands had seemed glued, and with 
a wild, shrill scream, he Aisappeared in the yeast of 
waters. 

A moment more, and they had closed above him 
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CHAPTER LIX 
MOTHER AND CIMLD 
"Tis with our eouis 
As with our eyes, that after a loug ness 
Are dazzled at th’ approach of sudiici t 
When i’ th’ midst of fears we are surpris‘ 
With unexpected happiness; the first 
. Degrees of joy are mere astonishment. 

Ir was the evening subsequent to the rescue of 
Mona by Mr. Wynne. ’ 

Wynne House was illuminated as usual, for the good 
father and mother loved to think that the lights flash- 
ing from their windows might possibly sometime 
Serve as a beacon to their sea-faring son. 

The glass partition dividing the conservatory from 
the drawing-room had been moved aside, and the 
air was laden with delicious fragrance from a hundred 
rare exotics. 

The drawing-room was teranted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynne and Mona, the latter radiant in a white fleecy 
robe, bound with a blue ribben at the slender waist, 
and with her soft curls floating over her bare and 
dimpled shoulders. 

She was looking unusually beautiful, her face sparl:- 
ling with animation, and an excited flush burning on 
her rounded cheeks. 

She: bad been relating to her friends the story of her 
birth,.as told her by Fearnought on the previous even- 


ing. 

“The daughter of the Countess of Rath e!” re- 
peated Mrs. Wynne. ‘Can it be possible? I have 
a very slight acquaintance with Lady Rathsmere, and 
know that she lost a daughter many yearsago. You 
look stfangely like her ladyship, my darling!” she 
added, caressing the pretty head leaning towards her. 

“Do you think so, dear mother?” cried the girl, 
eagerly. “Oh, to think that very lately I wasall alone 
and now I shall have two mothers! I know my own 
mother is good as you are, for I have dreamed of her 
all my life, and seen her in my dreams! How I used 
to cry myself to sleep thinking myself motherless, for 
Mrs. Maxley was dead! And all the while my own 
mother was mourning for me!” 

“ We must write to Lady Rathsmere to-morrow,” 
said Mrs. Wynne. “Perhaps it would be better for 
me to take Monato her! I cannot bear that her lady - 
ship should suffer another day of anxiety in regard to 
her lost daughter. I know how I should feel in her 
place!” 

“And so you are the Lady Edith Arlon?” ex- 
claimed Mr. Wynne, smiling. “And the only child 
and heiress of a countess? What will Noel say? 
He wooed a fisher’s daughter, and she turns out a 
great lady. But I suppose,” he added, roguishly, ‘it 
makes no difference what Nvel says. The daughter 
of a noble countess and earl won’t care to wed a plain 
naval captain ! You can marry a duke now, if youlike!” 

Mrs. Wynne regarded the maiden anxiously. 

In truth, while doing justice to Mona’s heart, she 
had feared that her sudden‘4cc@ssion of honours might 
turn her head. oe’ 

She had reflected that thé maiden had been brought 
up in poverty and seclusion, and slie feared that as 
Mona should realize that she could achieve a grand 
marriage, she would turn from the plain geutleman’s 
son who had loved her in ber obscurity and look for a 
coronet with her husband. 

The jealoys fears of the mother were for evor set at 
rest, as she saw the bright smile that beamed on tlie 
girl’s face and the proud look that shone in her eyes, 
while she murmured : 

“ Oh, if Noel would only come home to-night! My 
heart is so full of the news Fearnought told me! 
Won't Noel be glad to fiud that I have really got an 
own mother ?” 

{rs. Wynne caressed the maiden tenderly, thinking 
as she did so how perfectly Lappy slie was in Noel’s 
choice of a wife, and how suitable the young couple 
were for each other. 

“ But,” said Mr. Wynme, a shadow passing over his 
countenance, “Lady Ratismere herself may look 
higher than Captain Wyuue for a husband for her 
daughter !” 

Moua lifted her head, a bright smile on her sweet 
face, but before she: could utter the words of playful 
badinage at her tongue’s end, the drawing-room door 
w as opened, and ‘I’homas anneunced ; 

“ The Countess of Rathsmere and Captain Leslie !” 

Mr. and Mrs: Wynne and Mona seemed for a 
moment frozen to statues, so great was their astonish- 
ment. 

Lady Rathsmere entered the drawing-room -in 
advance of her companion, but paused near Mona, 
regarding the maiden with a fixed gaze. 

There; was something in the bright and beautiful 
face of the girl tlrat touched her scul—something 
that appealed te ber inmost heart ! 

Recovering their self-possession, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wynne welcomed Lady Ruthsmere aud her companion 
to Wynne House. ; 

And then the countess turned towards Mona, whose 
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soul was looking through her eyes to this splendid 
lady, whom her heart welcomed as mother ! 

“Lady Rathsmere,” said Mrs. Wynne, touched by 
the emotion of the mother and child, “ this is Mona 
Maxley——” 

With acry that came from her soul, the countess 
sprang forward, elasping Mona to her heart. 

“ My daughter! my daughter!” she murmured, in 
a tone of supreme content. “Ihave found you at 
last—my blessed child !” 

She held Mona from her at arms’ length, surveying 
her with motberly pridg#add love, and then drew 
her to her breast again. + 4 

When the first emotions of the meeting were over, 
and Lady Rathsmere had seated herself, drawing her 
daughter beside her, she said : 

“The moment I entered the room, I felt that you 
were my lost Edith! You cannot imagine howl 
have mourned for you, my darling! You seem to 
realize that 1am your mother !” 

Mona explained how she bad heard the story of her 
birth from Fearnought, and had been almost paralysed 
at the countess’s sudden appearance, kuowing that she 
saw before her her own mother. 

“ And, oh, darling mother!” she concluded, “ you 
look just as I thought you would! only you're more 
beautiful——” 

“ Little flatterer !” said the countess, fondly. “ And 
you look just as I thought you would! And now let 
me introduce to you your friend and mine—Captain 
Leslie !” 

“Iam rejoiced to meet you, Lady Edith,” said 
Leslie, taking her hand, while he bestowed an 
admiring gaze upon her. 

How strangely the title sounded to Mona ! 

‘The countess eagerly watched her daughter's grace- 
ful movements, andevery change in her innocent face, 
with a proud and tender love. 

Mona was alland more than she had ever in her 
wildest moments dreamed that she might be. 

When Lady Rathsmere laid aside her outer 
garments, in response to Mrs, Wynne’s invitation, and 
appeared in a blaze of jewels, the hearts of Noel's 
parents felt a chill, as if Mona was for ever removed 
from their son. 

In the midst of the scene that followed, Noel himself 
entered the room ! 

He looked from one to the other of the group, while 
his parents welcomed him home, and his eyes lighted 
up with fond pride as they rested upon his betrothed, 
whose waist was encircled by her mother’s arm. 

Mona welcomed him with a blush nd a shy 
maxzuer, Which could not conceal her great love for him. 
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“ And this is Captain Wynne?” said Lady Raths- 
mere, extending her hand warmly to him as she arose. 
“We have hada brief acquaintance heretofore, but 
our acquaintance is likely to become intimate if, in 
finding my daughter the Lady Edith Arlon, I also find 
a son !” 

What a load was lifted from the hearts of Mr. and 
Mrs. Wynne by those simple words ! 

“Your daughter—the Lady Edith Arlon ?” 
ejaculated Noel, in bewilderment, as he clasped Mona’s 
hand closer in his own. 

Lady Rathsmere explained the relationship existing 
between Ler and Mona. 

The fears that had troubled his parents as to 
whether Mona might not turn from him in. her 
grandeur never once entered the mind of Cuptain 
Wynne. 

He knew her too well to doubt her. 

When he fully understood the joyful fact that Mona 
had found her mother, he explained that he had been 


‘to the smugglers’ retreat, found that the men had 


scattered and deserted it, and that only a few bond fide 
fishermen remained there. 

When Mona explained her rescue of the previous 
evening, he declared it to be his belief that Fearnought 
had been drowned, adding that no small row-boat 
could have lived long in the sudden gust of wind that 
swept over the sea on that occasion. 

“And Fearnought being got rid of, I have come 
home to stay,” he concluded. “ Lady Rathsmere,” he 
added, addressing the countess, “will you give me 
your daughter to Le my wife?” 

“She is yours!” .#eplied the countess. “She has 
chosen well, and I am proud of her choice, Captain 
Wynne! The gentleman who appreciated her in her 
obscurity, and loved her so well, is the one of all 
others who should be rewarded by her prosperity |” 

The noble face of Noel Wynne glowed with his 
great joy at these words, and from that moment 
Lady Rathsmere possessed in him a loving and 
admiring son. 

When, at a late hour, the happy party separated 
for the night, the countess shared her daughter's 
chamber, and Mona lay all night clasped in her 
mother’s arms. They Were too excited to sleep, and 
spent the hours in expressing their great joy, by ten- 
der words and caresses, and by narrating the events 
of their separated lives. Mona heard all about her 
own father, and learned how Maxley had perished, 

The next morning, Clarkson was presented to her 
young lady, whom she regarded as a very exact copy 
of nee beloved mistress, and honoured and loved accord- 
ingly 


A few weeks later, amid great rejoicings ames 
the tenants, as well as the family, the bells of Raths 
mere village rang gaily for the wedding of Captain 
Wynne and the Lady Edith Arion, A grand break- 
fast followed at Rathsmere Park, where Mr. and Mn. 
Wynne and the Countess of Rathsmere vied with each 
other in their attentions to the lovely bride and digni- 
fied groom, and directly after the breakfast Captais 
Wynne and Lady Edith Wynne departed for a tow 
on the Continent. 

They remained there several months, and then 
returned to Rathsmere Park, which was to be their 
future home, the countess refusing to allow ber 
daughter to live away from her. 

Barney remained with Lady Rathsmere as & 
favoured attendant, and his mother was induced to 
accept a situation in the same family in order to be 
near her half-witted son. Clarkson still remains her 
ladyship’s. maid, although the years are beginning to 
tell upon her as well as upon her gentle mistress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wynne still reside at Wynne Hous, 
cheered by frequent visits from their son and his lovely 
wife, and more frequently passing weeks at @ time # 
Rathsmere Park. Indeed, they contemplate letting 
their own residence and living with their children 
altogether, as they are continually urged to do so, 

Mr. Wilburn never heard anything more of his 
erring son after his brief visit to Bock Cliff Castle, 
and his fate was always a mystery to him. 
brooded over it until he sank into his grave. 

Cliff Castle went to a distant relative, poorer eve 
than Mr. Wilburn had been, and, as its former owner 
had predicted it would, in a gieat gale that swept 
over that part of the coast and adjacent waters, the 
castle roof was blown off, some of the walls fell ia, 
and the edifice became an unsightly ruin. ‘The twe 
old servants of Mr. Wilburn, who had refused to quit 
the castle on the advent of its new master, were 

under the fallen walls. és 

The Lady Edith Wynne did not forget the a = 
of Mona Maxley, and the good Mrs. Wilson, — - 
cheered and instructed her in child>ood, rece! 
comfortable pension for the remainder of her days. aS 

On the grand old estate of Rathsmere ge 
elegant and refined Lady Edith Wynne ! ~ 
worshipped as an angel, not only by her family, 7 
by the tenants. There her children were tis 
are growing up to a womanhood like bers, «0 fond 

manhood like their father’s. Enshrined in the 


hearts of husband, mother, and children, 98 apes 
a mortal can be, lives she who was on0e 
Tue Maw or Mona, 

THE END, 
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THE CAVALIER OF ARDEN. 
—_——__@——___. 
CHAPTER V. 


THE ATTACK. 


See! I confide in you; 
And be your breasts my stronghold! 
Wallenstein. 


Fire on them instantly! Give out the order! 


Snortiy before sunset, word was brought to the 
donjm that the enemy were approaching; and 
sraightway Sir Robert and Louis Moran went to the 
wp of the highest tower, which was near the gate, to 
take an observation of movements without. 


emerging from the wood, part of them on horse, and 

parton foot, and foremost in the van Louis recognized 

the commanding form of Ralph Barton. 

“By my faith,” said the earl, as the last of the com- 

pay filed from the wood, “ they present a formidable 

uray. How many are there?” 

“There ride ten horsemen abreast in the front rank,” 

iswered Louis, “and they are at least ten deep. 

There must be a hundred horsemen, and full a hundred 

00 foot,” 

: “4s many as that, certainly,” added Sir Robert; 
bat such @ force can do little against us. Our arque- 

basiers have steady hands, and we have strong walls 

to protect us.” 

“Ihave little fear, my lord. If Barton has brought 

ut more than two hpndred men against us we will 

send him away mourning.” 

The Roundhead force approached to within half a 
of the castle, where they came toa halt upow the 

sooth meadow, and shortly afterwards two borse- 

8 forward alone, whereupon the earl and 

descended from the tower and walked out upon 

the battlement, 

two, men, one of whom was Wolfard, had 

tome to demand the surrender of the castle; and the 


meal Was made in the name of the Parliament and 


“It you surrende ives,” 
hid Wolfard r peaceably, we shall take no lives, 


ai” What if we do not surrender?” asked the 


“ 

» We shall attack you forthwith, and hold in close 

: op 88 are not slain.” 

‘a en go tell your chieftain to come on as soon as 

him — im; and when he comes, we will give 
Teception as will make him wish that he 

never seen Clifton.” 





They saw the Roundheadsin the distance, just, 











[DEATH OF THE EARL CLIFTON. } 


“ Have a care, proud earl.” 

“ Away, thou canting, shaven hypocrite,” cried Sir 
Robert, shaking his fist at the messenger, “ and bear 
my word to your master. Tell him the Lord of Clif- 
ton is prepared for him.” 

The Roundheads rode back towards their company, 
by which time the sun had sunk from sight, and the 
shadows had gathered so deeply over tle woods and 
meadows that the movements of the enemy could be 
no longer detected from the battlements, As it was 
very necessary that these movements should be known, 
it was decided that scouts should be sent out to make 
@ reconnoissance. 

Accordingly Walter Markham, the chief woodman of 
Clifton, was called, and to him the work of examina- 
tion was entrusted. He was a middle-aged man, 
shrewd and intelligent, and knew every foot of terri- 
tory for miles around. 

He took three men with him, and departed on his 
mission, going out by the postern, in order to avoid 
being seen by any of the enemy who might be ap- 
proaching the castle in front. 

In the meantime, Louis saw that the men-at-arms 
were at their posts, ready for action at a moment’s 
warning, after which, in company with Sir Robert and 
Donald, he repaired to the magazine to be sure that 
all was right in that quarter. 

An nine o'clock the scouts came back, and Mark- 
ham made his report. He said thatthe main body of 
the enemy had encamped in the open meadows, about 
half a mile away, and that smal squads of mounted 
men bad been sent out and posted at different points 
around the castle. 

“It is evident, then,” said the earl, “that they do 
not mean to'make the attack to-night, and they have 
guarded against our receiving reinforcements.” 

“‘So much the better,” answered Louis. ‘Let them 
come in the morning, and we will give them a warm 
reception.” 

“And now,” pursued the earl, addressing our 
hero, “ I must retire to my library with Donald, and 
for the night I leave the castle in your charge. You 
will take all necessary precautions, and do not fail to 
call me if I am needed.” 

Moran’s first movement after the earl had gone was 
to select a few ofhis most trusty arquebusiers and post 
them at various points without the walls; he then 
placed sentinels upon the battlements, and when he 
had made arrangements for the proper reliefs, he 
retired tu his own chamber, where, without undress- 
ing, he threw himself upon his couch, intending to 
obtain what sleop he needed before the day should 
dawn. 


.* 








The labours andexcitementsof the day had fatigued 
him to such a degree that he was not long in falling 
asleep, and wher he slept he slept soundly, and with 
the first peep of dawn he was up andin the court, 
where he had his men once more mustered. The 
sentinels were called in from beyond the walls and 
breakfast was served before the sun wasup, and while 
his men were eating he madea tour of the battle- 
ments to assure himself that the arrangements were 
all right for guarding those points where the moat 
had been filled up. 

As the first rays of golden light tinged the tree- 
tops the Roundheads were in motion. 

The horses had been left behind, at the edge of the 
forest, and the soldiers advanced in a compact body 
until within a quarter of'a mile of the castle, when 
they spread out into a long line, drawing the wings 
inward until they surrounded the walls upon three sides. 

The first discharge of firearms was from the 
enemy’s centre, and was aimed at those who stood 
upon the battlement near the gate. The bullets were 
flattened against the so.id wall, none of them having 
gone high enough to reach the sentinels; and before 
another discharge came the caveliers hurried down 
from their exposed position, their leader having 
given strict orders that not an arquebus was to be 
fired by his own men until he gave the order. 

“ They are spreading out their forces wonderfully, 
said Sir Donald, who stood by Meran’s side in one of 
the bartizans. 

“ Yes,” replied Louis, 

“T suppose,” pursued the baronet, “ that they take 
that precaution in order to avoid offering too good a 
mark to our arquebusiers.” 

“Partly for that, I presume. ButI think they 
have another object in view. They wish to feel our 
force.” 

“Then why not show it tothem? Just open on 
them now, and they’ll fall like chaff.” 

Louis sbook his.head. 

“T should prefer, before we waste strength and 
ammunition, to know how they mean to attack.” 

‘“‘ Haven't they already attacked ?” 

“ Not with any fixed purpose, Sir Donald. . At pre- 
sent they have not the least idea how many men we 
have, and I do not wish them to gain that information 
until the proper time. If we remain quiet, you will 
very soon see some change in their tactics,” 

After this Louis went down into the court, where 
more, than a hundred of: his men were at rest with 
their arms grounded by their sides. Only about forty 
were at the loopholes, ard even these had orders not 
yet to betray themselves. 
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By and by the enemy drew nearer, and opened fire 
along the whole line, apparently aiming at the shot- 
holes and crenelles in the hope that the bullets might 
take chance effect upon the unseen foe. 


At this time Louis called twenty more of his men 
down from the terrace, leaving only twenty arque- 
busiers along the whole line of crenelles upon three 
sides of the castle; and to these he now gave the 
order to load and fire as fast as they pleased. 

The score of men thus ps made the best of 
their opportunity, and as they were among the most 
expert marksmen of the force, some of their shots told 
to good effect. They loaded and fired as fast as they 
could, but distributed as they were along such an 
extensive line, their shots seemed few and random. 
Still, after two or three of the Roundheads had fallen, 


the rest drew back and ceased firing, and Ralph Bar- / 


ton, in the rear of their centve, was seen in congulta- 
tion with his chiefs of section. 


“Now,” said Louis, speaking to Donald Lindsay; | 


who was again by his side, “I'll wager pete, > 
the Roundhead rascal thinks wehave but a mere haud- 
ful of men.” ‘ § 

“Yes—I see,” replied the baronet, “Apa whatgo 
you think ke will do next?” { 

“We shall soon see.” 

Tt had been evident to Moran from the first that 
Barton’s movements thus far had been only for the 
purpose of drawing the garrison to show its strength, 
and he had wisely kept his men back, not only that 
their energies might not be wasted, but also that 
the foe might gain no information at present in that 
direction. He knew that the castle could be reduced 
only by a desperate assault, and to’resiat this he felt 
bimself fully prepared. 

Tn a little while a party of the Roundheads started 
back towards the place where the horses had beey left, 
and when they returned they brought with thema lot 
of scaling ladders, 

“ Now,” said Louis, “ we shall.eee what they: will 
do.” 
And he was not mistaken. , 

The whole force of the enemy was now divided 
into two parties, of a hundred men each. The first 
shouldered the ladders and approached that part of 
the northern wall where the moat was filled up, 
while the other followed closely behind with arque- 
buses in hand, ready to shoot down any cavaliers who 
might appear upon the battlements to resist the scaling 

rt 


arty. 
a Ledis immediately ‘sent forty of his men to the 
tower, or bastion, at the north-east angle of the wall, 
and forty more to the bastion of the opposite angle, 
from which positions they could open an enfilading fire 
upon the assaulters. 

The men with the ladders came on with bounding 
steps, but ere they reached the moat, there came pour- 
ing upon tliem, from shot-hole, crenelle, and bartizen, 
@ fire that made them quail. 

The cavaliers had good rests for their aquebuses 
upon the sills of the narrow loep-holes, and their shots 
told with startling effect upon the foe, while the round- 
head a:quebusiers, unable to see their enemy, could 
fire only at random, and with no effect whatever. 

Half the assaulting party gained the foot of the 
wall, but the bullets from the bastions came se thickly 
and so mercilessly, that they finally dropped their 
ladders and ran. 

Three ladders had been placed against the well, and 
half-a-dozen of the bravest of the party had started to 
ascend, but when they saw their companions fly, they 
leaped down and followed, leaving full a score of their 
fellows dead behind them. 

Barton's arquebusiers still kept up their fire, seem- 
ing determined that if they ->uld not see any of the 
foe, they would at least make the loopholes dangerous 
places for observers. 

Some of these, however, withdrew when the baffled 
scaling party passed them, while a few remained pep- 
pering away at the castle walls. 

It wastat this point that the earl joined Louis Moran 
in one of the bastions. 

“ By the host, my dear boy,” Sir Robert gaily cried, 
“we promised them a warm reception, and I think 
they will give us the credit of having spoken the 
truth. I do not believe that they will make another 
attempt with their ladders.” 

“Tshould think not,” said Lovis. “ But still, they 
evidently mean to make another attack of some de- 
scription. Barton is again in consultation with his 
officers.” 

“ They have lest a goodly number of men ?” 

“Yes, my lord, Walter Markham has counted 
twenty-two bedies under the wall.” 

“By, Saint Paul, but onr oye deserve 
credit for their marlsnanship. Ha! the enemy are 
on the move. De you see?” 

Louis had seen it. He saw that not only were the 
main forces being drawn away, but that the few who 
had beea shooting at the castlo walls had also been 


When out of reach of the cavalicrs’ bullets, the 
Loundheads came to a halt, and grounded their arms, 
after which quite a party started once more to the 
forest. 

Having left a few watchmen upon the walls, the 
earl and Louis descended to the court, where the men- 
at-arms were gathered together, and addressed by 
their master. He told them how nobly they had 
dene, and how much he loved them fép it, and he 
furthermore hoped that they would»stand bravely up 
to the end. 

“In Louis Moran,” he added, “ youthave,e eafé and 
competent leader, and if you will but-be attentive and 
obedient to his came > “ard baa brane Rape 

robbers ®& sson whi ey will not 
loge" “ 

The men cheered heartily for the noble earl and 
for the:brave Moran, and they swore thet while life 
lasted they would not flineh before the foe, 


b After this a of beer was rolled ont. into-the 
yard, and the refreshed themselves, with much 
rejoicing, eB tw ~e 

Noon, cathe, and dinner was served, and. in legs 
than r afterwards Moran discovered an impor>: 
tant om the part of the enemy. 











a huge cart, drawn by two 
‘tp be filled with com 
p Louis determined that it.was 


approaching the stationed men fn the bastions 
commending that with instructiongeto fire 
upor: who id: attempt to push tiie cart 
to . 


wards dge. , 

; As soon as the cart.Hadigeached the level ground, 
at a distance of.some hundfed yards from wall, 
the horses were cast off an torthe rear. .Then a 
score of men, with extra p of steel fixed upon 
their heads and shoulders, agd with cuishes upon 
their thighs, dragged heayy planks forward, and 
threw them over the moat towards the raised bridge. 
The arquebusiers from the red down @ 
shower of bullets, but so had Barton 
shielded his pioneers, that not one of them fell. The 
leaden hail rattled upon their steel armour, and 
glided harmlessly off. 

A few were wounded in the lower part of the legs, 
and went limping away, but not until the stout planks 
had been fixed over the moat. 

And while this had been going on, a sufficient force 
of the Roundheads had been drawn up with their 
arquebuses, to keep the cavaliers from showing them- 
selves upon tie walls. 

Louis Meran, from one of the crenelles in the 
northern bastion, had watched this proceeding with 
an anxious eye, for he saw very plainly if the enemy 
were persistent, that the cart would be driven up 
against the bridge and gate. 

The earl joined him just as the cart started. 

“By heavens, Louis, those fellows must be shot 
down! Hf they fire the gate they may gain entrance 
to the court !” 

“If you will look carefully, my lord, you will see 
that the fellows whe are pushing the eart are loaded 
down with plates of steel, robbed from the breasts 
and backs of their companions. It is a clever 
device, but I think I have one which can match it.” 

“ Ah, Louis ?” 

“Take care, my lord: This is note safe place. for 
ou.” 

A bullet had come whizzing in through the crenelle, 
passing directly between the speakers. 
“T am as safe as you ave, Louis.” replied Sir 
Robert. “And, besides,” he added, with ‘a smile, 
“bullets are not apt to hit twice in the same 
place.” 
Alas for human calculation! These last words had 
scarcely passed Sir Robert’s lips when a ball struck 
himin the neck,and with a quick cry of pain he 
staggered back, and was caught in Moran's arms. 
Without waiting to make any examination there, the 
youth bore the wounded earl down into the court, 
and, with the assistance of two of his men, he carried 
him to the principal d6or of the doojou, where they 
were met by seme of the servants. As théy rested 
him for a moment upon the broad stone he opened his 
eyes and looked up. 
“ Louis,” he said, in weak, gurgling tones, “leave 
me, andleok tothe great gate. If the castle falls, 
I pray you, in God's name, look to poor Ger- 
trude !” 


“' The cata *>ehall not fall, my lord !” 

The earl wied to speak again, but his voice failed 
him; so he put forth his hand, and when Louis had 
grasped it his eyes closed, and his head sank back 
upon the shoulder of his brother, who had just come 
from within. 

The young chieftain would have given Sir Donald 
some account of the manner in which the earl had 
been wounded, but at that moment a loud shout came 
from the direction of the gate,and upon looking 
around, he beheld huge volumes of darksmoke curling 


The dying earl was borne to his ch: 
Louis Moran hurried away to gather oo 
decisive work. ma 





CHAPTER VL 
THE GUARDIAN, 


I lean'd myself : 
As now I lean me on thy faithiul ae 


Schile, 
Courage, my soul! I am still rich in friends, 
Still loved by Destiny; for in the moment 
That it unmasks the plotting hypocrite 
It sends and proves to me one faithfal heart 


Cost by th t gate of tl = 
, e great gate of the cast] 

oes lodge, was a small bartizan, pis ry 
‘from. the-face of the wall, and into this Louis Moms 
made.kis way as soon as possible after leavin g the 


foarthad.been pushed up against the 

i ‘andits contents fired. The wood-wuckefee 
bridge wag already in flames, and the devouring 
elemen® was rapidly eating in towards the gates, 
The ei ad withdrawn to a safe di: 


‘enough of their arquebusiers in line to shoot dom 


bustibls —— the cavaliers who might attempt to subdue thy 


Moran took @ burried but careful survey of ths 
scene, and then descended te the court, where he mus. 
tered a hundred and twenty of his men, whom y 
directed to make-themselves ready for a sortie, They 
were to strap loaded arquebuses upon their 
baeks, and arm themselves with axes and spears; and 
while these preparations were being made by the 
party thus designated, he returned to the bastions, 
where thirty of his best arquebusiers were still sy. 
tioned, and anen direstions that their fire should y 
up upon as energetically as 
= After this, We ed the ae in the pa 
nat addressed them in @ few well-chosen and pointed 
words, 

“If you are brave and resolute now,” he said, 
“we shall very soon send Ralph Barton and hig 
marauding gang away in grief. They are waiting 
anxiously to see the gates burned down, and mem. 
while their attention is drawn to the bastions and 
bartizans, where they evidently think the most of ou 
force is essémbled; and if the Rowndhead chieftainis 
looking for any further demonstration on our part, 
his thoughts are probably turned upon our making 
some attempt to quench the flames. If there bes 
man among ye who would be relieved from the work 
I have planned, let him step forth, for those must be 
brave and resolute men who follow me from the 
castle.” 

But no man moved. All were anxious to go for, 
and the sooner the better. 

There were two posterns in the rear wall, andwha 
these had been thrown open, Louis led his: men ob 
and formed them beyond the moat. 

Half of them, under Walter Markham, wore tc go 
round by the south side, while the others, led bp 
loge were to go the other way. 

he word was given, and they started upon th 
run, and when they came in sight of the enemy, they 
rent the air with wild shouts of defiance. 

The main body of the Roundheads were so com 
pletely taken. by surprise, that before they could m 
cover their arms and form for defence, the exemy wer 
upon them with axe and spear. 

The line of arquebusiers that had been keeping 
fire upon the castle was broken in an. instant, sd 
their flight seemed to increase the disorder of those it 
the rear. 

Barton for a little while sought to: restore one 
among his men, but wheu he saw that this attempt 
was exposing to greater danger those who rallied # 
his call, he gave the order for a general retreat. 

He could not determine the number of hiss 
sailants, coming as they had frem different quare 
and he may have imagined that heavy reinf 

had arrived to confront him, 

If Louis Moran bad thought of staying the venge 
ful impetiosity of his men, all efforts to: that-eal 
would have been fruitless. 

Walter Markham had sounded a battle ery, whieh 
was eagerly caught up, and under its stimulating & 
fluence the cavaliers. pressed hotly on, cutting dom 
all whem they overtook, and when they heeame tired 
of wielding lance and battle-axe, they unstrung thelt 
arquebuses, and sent tle leaden agents of 
the retreating foe. 

“Death to the murderers of our good ea 
Markham’s cry. += the 
And while these burning words rang ia the wee 
meadow was strewn with the bodies of the 

dying Reundheads. his to 
Ralph Barton, with perbaps two score of 
lowers, gained the horses, and made good their eseap? 


rh!” ws 








called back. 


up into the air. 


in that way, while others took to the woodsin 
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jreotions, leaving their horses and their arms behind 


them 

Wi 
gemy Was comp 
their returning, 
tured horses, to 
jonndheads in 


ther up the dead, while he hastened back to the 
oe to seé how it fared with the earl. 

The arquebusiers whom he had left in the bastions 
ind hauled away the burning cart and put out the fire 
pefore the gates had been at-all injured. The draw- 
bridge had been burned through in some. places, 
hat tlist was @ small matter, and easy to be remedied. 

The sun was just sinking behind the long line of 
forest in the west as our hero entered the donjon, and 
in the lower hall he met a female. servant, of whom 
je inquired concerning the:situation of her master. 
But she could give him no information. She had been 

ever some of the wounded men who ‘had been 


ought in frem before the gate. 
fle'ascended the broad stairs, 


of the earl’s chamber,’ which 


ese Louis,” oried Sir Donald, coming from 
geol the windows, “how goes the battle?” 

Aslight curl of contempt was visible about the 
youth’s lips a8 he saw father and son safely ensconced 
jnthat dark chamber, out of harm’s way; but he 


ied, ealmly : 


#The battle: is over, and the enemy are gone.” 
“Butido you think they: will, come back?” 


“ Not to-night.” 


“Bat do you think they-will come at all?” asked 


Bamund, quite eagerly. 


Again the curl of contempt was manifested upon 
Moran's finely rounded lips, this time deeper than 


before. 


“Tt is impossible to; tell what Ralph Barton may 


do to-morrow or next day.” 


“Egad, Louis, you ought to have killed. the 
“You might have slain him if you had. been 
re.” 

“Oh,merey ! how conld I leave my dear, dying 
ele!” 


” And how is it with the earl?” asked Louis, ad-, 


vanciag towards the bed. 


“Heis dead !” said the baronet. 
avery short time after he was brought in here, 


rest his soul!” 


Donald raised the white sheet as he spoke, and 
Louis beheld the cold, ashen featuresiof the slee 
The blood had been washed away, and a napkin 
teéu bound around the neck over the wound. 
ice was calm and quiet in its rest eternal, but there 
was no trace of any smile upon its marble surface. 
There was, however, a trace—an indescribable shadow 
-ofanxiety in the lines about the mouth and eyes, 
4s thuugh some mighty longing, swaying the spirit 
upto its moment of flight, had left its impress behind. 
Iwas not an éxpression of pain, for the earl had not 
mifered in dying. 1t was the sign of a question un- 
iswered—of a great hope lost:in dread uncertainty. 
The youth gazed awhile in silence, avd then, when 
hehad put back the sheet, he turned to Donald. 

“Does the Lady Gertrude know of this 2”, 

“Certainly, She was with him when he died.” 

“Did he have his senses to the last ?” 

“We think so; but he did not speak after he was 
brought in. He tried very hard, and made aany 
Signs with his hands, but his organs of speech had 


me powerless.” 


“Yes,” added Edmund, with a show of anatomical 
inowledge, “his organs of spee 
powerless—evidéntly paralyzed, The bullet must 
have gone'very near to the throat, and cut some. very 


important part.” 


Louis turned from the young man with a feeling 
Which he did not care, at that time, and in that dread 
Presence, to analyze; and to the baronet he said: 

Iwill go new and look to matters without, and if 
Tam wanted you will readily find me.” 
Pcp you,” returned Sir Donald, patronizingly. 
Sow will still retain command of the forces for the 
ence of the castle; and I trust that we may look to 
you for the safety of the place. 
would have this looked to you had he lived.” 
Youmay depend upon me,” said Louis ; and with 
ese words he left'the chamber and returned to the 


Court. 


ob had thonght to take a few moments for quiet 
~ a but as he emerged from the donjon he was 
Y some of ‘his:men who had come in:from the |}, 
ditea battle with arms and horses. His advice and 
the fete soughtat niany péints, and until leng after 
eg es of nighthad fallen, he was as busy as he eould 
an a thought of seeking Donald Lindsay ; but 
Sallant chieftain who-had led them se suceessfully 

w onflict, was ‘the man to whom they 
At ten o'clock the gates were secured, and 


field of 


through the ¢ 








hen Louis had made sure that the rout of the 
lete, and that there was no: danger of 
he left his men to bring in the cap- 
pick up,the scattered arms which the 
their flight had thrown away, and, to 


d@' went to,the door 
e opened ~without 


I think my brother 








sentinels posted upon the battlements, after which 
Louis went away to his own, chamber, there to seck 
the rest which he needed. 

“Tf the castle falls, 1 pray you in God’s name, look 
to poor Gertrude !” 

These words, perhaps the last;which the earl had 
ever spoken, rang still in Moran’s ears.as he sank down 
by the apen casement of his room. 

But the castle had not fallen, and Gertrude had now 
@ natural guardian in tlie person of ber uncle. 

“Tt ia but a wild boyish dream, and the sooner I 
crush it, the better,” murmured the cavalier to him- 
self, ws he arose from the easentent and approached 
the bed. “I had thought never to see her again, and 
now I am thrown in her way: in the hour of. her 
darkest trial. I shall speak with her once more, and I 
will be calm andself-possessod. I will congole ber if 
I can in her déep affliction, but I will not give her to 
know what is:hidden in my bosom.” 

A little while he stood by the bedside, ‘with his head 
bowed and his hands ;folded before him, and then, 
looking up with « flash of light in his dark blue 
eyes, he added: ; 

“Still, if her.,guardian -is unkind—if she should 
choose to seek-———"” 

The sudden light went out, and his voice sank to 
a broken whisper, 

‘“Whatam I, that I should think of Gertrude Lind- 
say? A nameless .foundling—a homeless. wanderer ! 
T only make the,pain more.keen and more lasting by 
cherishing the hopeless.image. . The sooner I bid a 
fimal farewell to Clifton the better it willbe for ma.” . 

Thus, spoke the youth as he threw himself upon the 
bed, but befere he slept the old thoughts came back, 
and he was cherishing the fond image more lovingly 
than ever. ; 

He might, reason.as,he would with the head, but! 
the heart had an instinct of its own, which was not to 
be easily subdued; and when the wearied brain gave 
up to'repose, the strong yearnings of the soul, breaking 
through all the gloom of hopelessness, went forthafter 
Gertrude—went forth first in, wakeful meditations, 
and, after, a while, bounded away.into-the freer field of 
happy dreams. 

inthe morning Louis went out into the court at an 
early hour, where he found the sentinels at their posts, 
and the grooms already handling the new horses, 

Shortly after sunrise, Walter Markham came in from 
the forest with afew of his woodmen, and made report 
that the Roundheads had gone off to the eastward. 

“ And,” added Walter, “ I don’t think there is any 
danger) of their coming back. We certainly killed 
half their number, aad those who are yet alive have 
had enongh of Clifton.” 

* Still,” said Louis, ‘‘ we cannot tell how soon they 
may find reinforcements. You had better organize a 
sufficient force for scouting, and keep a good look out 
in the forest for a few days, at least.” 

“Thad. thought of that,” replied the woodman, 
“and I will see to it at once, We will have half-a- 
dozen. men out all the time.” 

‘* What will be sufficient to, guard against surprise, 
Walter; and, in the meantime, I will see that the men 
in and about the castle are ready to obey our call.” 

During the day the body of the earl was laid in the 
great hall, with a proper guard of arquebusiers in 
charge, and the people were allowed to go in and gaze 
upon the cold face of their late lordand master. 

The legal adviser of Qlifton came ever from Henley 
late in the afternoon, and remained closeted with 
Donald until well into.the night. 

Towards evening Louis mei Gertrude in one of. the 
flowery walks between. the donjon and the rear of the 
castle. It was the first.time he had seen her since his 
return, and he would even now have retired and left 
her to her own meditations had she not first addressed 
him. 


“ Lonis,” she said, advancing and extending her 
Land, “you need not hurry away from me. ; In my! 
deep grief Iam glad. to see my friends,” 

Her veice was tremulous and low, and traces of 
pain were upon her sweet ;face;. but .as she met the 
sympathizing gaze of the cavalier, and felt the sus- 
taining touch of his strong band, a softer shadow 
overspread her features, and something like a smile 
lighted up her tearful eyes. 

“Dear lady,” spoke Louis, still holding her. hand 
—for she seemed inclined to let it rest where it was— 
‘‘we meet under circumstances most sad and mourn- 
ful. He who was your best earthly friend, and who 
svasialso:a friend to me, has been taken away from us 
in an hour when wecould.ill afford to spare hiny. But 
we will hope that. it is well, with him.” 

“Tt eannot be otherwise than well with my father,” 
replied Gertrude, with tender emotion. “He was a 
good man, and God will surely bless him in. thebetter 
world ,to which he has: gone. Gone,”, she added, 
while‘a tear started to her eye, “to meet my sainted 
mother.” 

“Sweet lady, I, had thought. that I might speak 
some word of comfort to you in this season of sore 


7 





affliction ; but your words show me. that your own 
thoughts have taken the proper flight. TI can add 
nothing, only this: If at any time, and under any 
circumstances, my poor services.can be of any use to 
you, you have only to command them.” 

“You will net leave the castle?” 

“Not yet. I will not go until all’is safe.” 

Gertrude removed her hand, and seated herselfatpon 
an oaken bench that'had ‘been built between two tall 
lindens, at the same tims making a sign ‘for Louis to 
follow her. A little while she sat with’ her eyes bent 
to the ground; bnt finally she looked up'and said, in 
a whispering, hesitating tone’: 

“Alas! this sudden blow Has‘ left me almost 
friendless !” 

“No, no, lady,” cried the cavalier; “you must not 
say that. “You have many friends.” 

“ But,” pursued the maiden, speaking in a firmer 
tone, “I may not find them where Ihave the first right 
to look for them. Louis I turn to you in this ‘hour of 
trouble and perplexity because I ‘know'n6t*whom elso 
to¢rust,” ; 

Moran met het trusting look, but’ af that‘mioment 
he dared not speak, for the wild emdtions that ‘sprang 
to life within him were not’such gs shouldbe revealed 
to the suffering, mourning girl. 

He calmed himself as quickly as possible, ‘and ‘then 
said, with something of the old friendly tone: 

“ Trust me, Gertrude, as'you-wonld trust.a ’rother. 
May I not-claim thas, place in your, gonfidence and 
esteem ?” ae 

“ Yes, Louis; you are my brother, as in the other 
days.” 

e then\” added ‘tlie ‘youth, with ‘the ‘old fervour 
of brotherly kinineéss, ‘let'me know how I ean ‘serve 

” 


Gertrude reflected a moment, as though she would 
collect her thoughts in order that she might not say 
too much. 

“ Louis, I think you were the last person to whom my 
father spoke. He certéinly did not speak ‘after he'was 
carried to his chamber. He spoke with you after he 
was wounded ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did he speak of me ?” 

“ His last words were of you, lady.” 

Tears started again to her eyes, but soon wiping 
them away, she asked : 

“What did he say?” 

“ Dear lady, his words were few, and spoken ‘in'the 
spasm of dying. Perhaps they ‘bear no importance, 
save in so‘far as they may serve ‘to show his love for 
you at the time. He bade me leave him and look'to 
the great gate. And’ then’ he ‘added, ‘ If the castle 
falls, I pray you, in God’s name, look to poor Ger- 
trude!’—I think he spoke no coherent words after 
that.” 

Gertrude, ‘while the tears started afresh, put f«rth 
hertrembling hand, and it once more rested in Moran’s 


Sp. 

5 je ae brother—though ‘the castle‘ has ‘not 
fallen, yet I may need a friend in you. You have 
seen my uacle, and you have spoken with him ?” 

“Te. 

“ And did he wish you to remain?” 

“ He said for tle present.” 

“Did he speak of any plans?” 

“ No” 

A short silence followed, during which Gertrude 
again withdrew her hand. 

“Louis, I fear that Donalil does not mean to do 
what is right about the castle. He spoke with me 
to-day, and I did not like what he said. He expressed 
a confidence in his ‘position here which’startled nee. 
I cannot repeat to you the words he said, nor ‘ean I 
tell ‘you his aim. TI can only tell you that hemade me 
afraid. And then when the attorney came, I was dis- 
turbed again. The man spoke of papers—of documents 
which my father had ‘left—and my mele replied as 
though he attached tittle importance to any such papers. 
I could gather no information, for I was not suffered 
to hear more of their cottversation. If you can 
ascertain what my uncle means, I wish ‘you would.” 

“Indeed, Gertrude,” returned the cavalier, with a 
deeply troubled air. ‘‘I cannot imagine what the 
baronet may have in mind. I suppose, however, 
that the death of your father leaves Sir Donald your 
rightful or legal guardian?” ~ 

“Yes—I think so.” ; 

“He may, Under that power, restrain ‘your actions, 
but he cannot surely force them.” 

“T was not tlinking of myself; houis, I was 
thinking—Will my uncle be Lord ef Clifton?” 

“Indeed, my sister, I cannot answer tliat question. 
I have heard that your father did not legitimately 
inherit Clifton.” 

Gertrude lookéd' np inguiringly, and Lonis eon- 
tinned : 

“From some cause which I do not tinderstand;’ the 
earldom was Without a representative, and tho estates 
of Clifton had reverted to the crown. Under these 
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circumstances, King Charles made Robert Lindsay | have been? She shall sit at my hearth and eat of my “T’m glad of that. But wh 
" bread, but enter my heart—never /” care of o 2” WAY are you tp hare i, 


Earl of Clifton, and bestowed upon him the estates ; 
but Iam very sure that the bestowal was made to 
last only during Sir Robert's lifetime. I am not very 
well informed upon the subject of legal lore, but I 
am quite sure that the rights and benefits which the 
King gave to your father would not revert to the 
crown if there were any crown in England.” 

“ And in the absence of the crown perbaps parlia- 
ment has the power.” 

“Kither parliament or some of the Roundhead 
leaders of the army. Ah, Gertrude, the affairs of the 

are sadly mixed up now.” 

The maiden caught Louis suddenly by the arm, 
and looked up into his face. 

“Ob, I think I now know my uncle’s plans!” 

“ You do?” 

“ Yes; and I fear my surmises are but too true.” 

“ What are they, Gertrude ?” 

“Ob, heavens! I believe he has it in his heart 
to——” 

A quick step close at hand arrested the lady's 
speech, and upon looking up they saw, through the 
gathering gloom of evening, Sir Donald Lindsay, 
with his arms folded across his breast, gazing intently 
upon them, 

(To be continued.) 
———————EEE 


HAGAR SOMERS. 


CHAPTER L 

“ Ronerrt, I am dying ; ere these lines reach you, 
the band that traced them will be powerless to work 
you further ill. Let this thought calm the just re- 
sentment to which the bitter wrong I did gave rise. I 
shall soon be at rest, but Hagar—my little motherless 
Hagar—will then be fatherless, and if you refuse my 
dying prayor, friendless and homeless. 

“ You will wonder why I ask you to receive the 
child of him who wrecked the peace of your whole life. 
I will tell you. First, because I have none else to ap- 
peal to; her mother’s friends, incensed at her mar- 
riage, cast her off, and refused to see her on her 
dying bed, and I cannot hope that they will deal 
more tenderly by her orphan child. Secondly, I well 
remember that in our boyhood you had a heart ever 
quick to succour the helpless and unfortunate. They 
tell me that you have changed since then; but I can- 
not believe that you will refuse the dying prayer of 
him you once called friend, however little he deserved 
the name. 

* In requital for the wound I inflicted, I give you 
the most precious thing I have. May her young, 
innocent love prove a greater blessing io you than 
hers of which I defrauded you. 

“Ricwarp Somers.” 

How, at the reading of these words, did the old 
wound throb and burn in Robert Graham's heart, 
For a brief space he lived over again the terrible ex- 
perience that in a single day chilled and embittered 
as warm and generous a heart as ever beat, making 
him a cold, stern, misanthropical man, old before his 
time. 

As the soft rays of the lamp fall upon his face, look 
at hint, reader, and say if you ever saw one more 
strangely contradictory in contour and expression. 
He is not over thirty, yet the cold, hard look he in- 
variably wears makes him look twice that age. Of 
Scotch descent, he has the broad shoulders and well- 
known characteristics peculiar to his race. The fea- 
tures are strongly marked, the forehead broad. the 
eyes blue, and with a frosty sharpness in them that 
chills those upon whom they rest, the brows heavy 
and well-defined, the mouth square and firm ; the 
whole contour and expression giving the impression 
of invincible will and energy, The hair is of a bright 
chestnut, and cut closely around the head; not so the 
beard, which is a shade darker, and falls in wavy curls 
nearly to the breast. 

Who that looked upon him would think that a few 
years ago he was a warm- » gemerous youth, 
quick to anger, but as easily appeased, and loving and 
hating with — intensity. The treachery of him he 
trusted as a her, the falsehood of her whom he 
loved with all the ardour of his fiery nature, have made 
him what he is—a morose, gloomy recluse, alike shun- 
ning and shunned. 

he stormy emotion that this letter called forth 
quickiy subsided; a half-smile curled his lip, as 
though he scorned himself for this momentary weak- 
ness. 

“ So they are both dead,” he muttered; “ and this 
is the end of the warm, passionate dream, for which 
they sold their truth and honour; and this will be the 
end of all, Aud yet they are not more dead to every 
joy and hope of life than I—their hearts are not more 
cold than mine. The child shall come; I would not 
turn a dog away that sought the shelter of my roof; 
but what is her young, innocent love to me? Did 
Richard Somers deem me the weak, fond fool that I 


He arose and rang the bell. It was answered by a 
stout, middle-aged woman. The bunch of keys at her 
side teld the office she held. 

“Mrs. Colby,” he said, as she stood before him, 
smoothing the folds of her snowy apron and waiting 
for himto speak, “I am expecting the arrival of a 
little girl, for whom I wish you to make all needful 

parations.” 

Well might’ the good woman look surprised; for 
during the last ten years he had lived alone in that 
spacious house, with the exception of hersélf and 
two domestics. 

* A little girl, sir! When will sie come?” 

“In the course of afew days. All that you will 
have to do is to see that everything is in readi- 


ess. 

Mrs. Colby stood too much in awe of her master to 
say more, so ehe curtsied herself out, inwardly 
wondering what child it could be in whom that bard, 
stern man, took such a sudden interest. 

Gray Cliff, as it was called, from the huge rocks 
that loomed up a few yards behind it. © 

In spite of its neglected appearance, it was a stately 
mansion, showing in itself and in the grounds that 
surrounded it, the combination of ample means and a 
refined and cultivated taste. The main part of the 
building had not been used for some years. Mr. 
Graham occupied the west wing, while the house- 
keeper’s apartments were in the east. 

hese were not only pleasant, but handsomely 
furnished ; for though Mr. Graham was an exacting 
master, more feared than loved by his dependants, he 
was far from being penuriousin his treatment of them. 
So, rightly judging that the child would be placed 
under her care, Mrs. Colby prepared a room for her 
reception not far from her own. 
With his usual reticence, Mr. Graham did ‘not 
mention the subject again, until one morning, about a 
week after, when he told Hugh, whose office as coach- 
man had been of late ‘years merely nominal, to take 
the carriage and go to the station, that was nearly two 
miles distant, in time for the last train from London; 
he would there find a little girl, of whom he was to 
take charge. 

Old Hugh obeyed with his customary alacrity, but 
unluokily, just before starting, he sprained his wrist 
80 severely that Mr. Graham was reluctantly compelled 
to go himself, there being no one to whom he could 
trust such an errand. 

The train had just arrived when Mr. Graham 
reached the station. Pushing through the crowd, he 
soon found the object of his search in the form of a 
little girl about eleven, clothed in deep mourning, 
clinging in an agony of grief to a pleasant-faced 
Irish girl, evidently her nurse, and who was doing 
her best to comfort her. 

“ Don’t go away and leave me, Katy!” she sobbed, 
as Mr. Graham paused beside them. 

““ Whist ! Miss Hagar, mavourneen ; here's the kind 
gentleman that will be like a father to you !” 

“My name is Graham, and I suppose this is the 
child I was to take charge of ?” 

“Yes, sir. I promised master that I wouldn't leave 
the child till she was safe in yourcare !” 

Mr. Graham made no reply to this, save by placing 
some money in the hands of the speaker. To his 
t relief, for he disliked a scene of this kind, the 
child had stopped crying, and suffered him to lift her 
into the carriage without any remonstrance. 

As soon as the horses wére headed homeward, Mr. 
Graham leaned back and scanned curiously the little 
creature that had been so strangely forced upon his 
protection. 

As he gazed, curiosity merged into surprise. 

She bore no resemblance to either of her parents, 
who were remarkable for their personal beauty. 

He had a vivid recollection of her mother at that 
age; her sweet blue eyes and sunny caris, and the 
infantine grace of every motion. But this—her child 
—was not even pretty. The large, black eyes, with 
their long, silken lashes, were her only redeeming 
feature, andeven these were so out of proportion with 
the thin, sallow face, that they added to her weird and 
elfish appearance, 

Mr. Graham was not sorry for this; to tell the 
truth, he was glad that she had nothing to remind 
bim of the soft sweet beauty and winning ways that 
were once 80 precious in his eyes. 

For some minutes Hagar sat quite silent, intently 
regarding him with her large, glittering eyes, which 
never once wavered or fell beneath his gaze; then 
she said, her thoughts evidently full of what her 
nurse had told her: 

“ Are you to be my father?” 

Mr, Graham thought this to be a favourable oppor- 
tunity for undeceiving her on this point, so he said, 
coldly: 

“No; I am only to have the care of you until you 





At first, Mr. Graham was at 

this, then he said: - © To4s how tomy 4 
: et rn your father wished it,” 

nstantly the defiant expressio 

Pt m faded from thy 
“ Did my father wish it ?” she said, in 

was soft and even musica] —“ —_ 

ber then I will stay wih 
Having apparently settled this westion 

own mind, she turned her eyes ot and = ed 

— ory vent of the ride looking wmn 

wild and romantic scene: i 

P The carri led ie BAD: - 

© carriage ro up the broad 
the main entrance, and stopped at the dea ™ 
east wing, on the steps of which the log 


stood. 
Mr. Graham lifted 


Hagar f Carriagy 

saying: eg: 
“This is the little girl I spoke to 

Hagar Somers. I wish you oe that ae om 
comfort that her age and condition i a 
which I will give you a stated sum monthly, Ge 
also, that she does not trouble me; by no pm 
vane her to enter the rooms sét apart for my bn 


As Mr. Graham said this, he closed the door that 
opened into the hall that led to his own rooms, 
as effectually shutting the child from his hay 
cord iympathy, if not his thoughts, as from jj 
sig ; 





CHAPTER It. 


Sucn were the not ve leasant anspices 
which little Hagar canal’ a new an - 
wants, so far as he knew them, were liberally 
plied, but the guardian and ward rarely met, and ie 
all purposes of even common intercourse, might » 
well have been in different hemispheres. 
Hagar was a sharp-sighted child, with a menhl 
force far beyond her years. She saw that showy 
an object of aversion to Mr. Graham, acd evidentlyn 
turned it with interest. 
There was no occasion for telling her to avoid bin, 
for she seemed to do so instinctively; he someting 
heard her voice, her laugh, which, loud as it was had 
a wild music in it that did not fall unpleasantly apa 
the ear, or caught a glimpse of her lithe, active fom, 
as it flitted down the avenue or through the wos 
beyond—but that was all. Once or twice in hisal- 
tary walks, she crossed his path, but it wasonly # 
the squirrels did, who frequented those grand di 
woods, glancing up at him with their bright, restles 
eyes, and then quickly disappearing from his sight 
Strange to say, there was something in this pr 
sistent avoidance that annoyed him. 
Had it proceeded from him it would have been fal 
lowed by a sense of relief, but as it was, it pique 
both his pride and curiosity. 
He had imagined that it would have been differen, 
and had beforehand steeled his heart to all the fruk 
advances and winning ways by which children appl 
so irresistibly to our love and sympathy. 
One day he met Hagar where it was not so easy 
avoid him. She was sitting on the ground in ast 
of natural alcove formed by rocks that jutted up a 
either side, with her apron full of cones ste bi 
gathered. 
She started up as soon ‘as she saw him, and saul 
ding him with a half-startled, half-defiant look 
omething impelled him to address her: 7 
“ What is the .natter? Are you afraid of me? 
“No; I'm not afraid of anything.” 
She did not look as if sle was, as she stocd there 
with her head slightly thrown back, and her eyes ® 
expressive of the scorn she felt at this insinustion. 
How unlike her who used to cling to him with suet 
a pretty display of fears at the slightest approach 
danger. This contrast struck him, and not aap 
santly. 
** How do you like your new home?” he inquired. 
“T like it wel enotgh,” she said, shortly, taming 
her head away from him as she spoke, as if still aus? 
ous to get away. 
“ Better than you like its master? bil 
As Mr. Graham said this, he released the mf 
brown hand he had takes. Taking sdvanhg.” 
this, Hagar seized hold of a bush that grew mn” 
sure of one of the rocks, om placing - foot on 
rojecting ledge, sprang lightly to the top. 
ey én t doee root Gal better! eer 
lancing down upon him with a look o : 
The Seat moment she had disappeared bebind 
rock she had so unexpectedly scaled. himself, 05 
“ What a strange child!” he said to she 8 
resumed his walk. ‘Who would suppose 
anyway akin to Mildred Doane ?” 


re 





grow up.” 





Then there rose up before him the fairy cream 
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: retty, coaxing ways and affections so | As soon as she was assured of this she stole softly | ous burst of affection that touched Mr. Graham’s 
with ber Pr i alas! as lightly retained. How he| into the room. She paused by the couch on which | heart, and stooping, he kissed her. 


easly On time he saw her—her sunny smiles, 
ee ios she left upon his lips. The next 
aod pal gets § was to have been their wedding-day, 
wired fed from him to the arms of one he had ever 
sb and cherished as a brother ! ; 
i Colby was & kind-hearted woman, and sin- 
- tied the desolate orphan, still she could 
oe F expected to view with favour'an arrival that 
basil increased her cares and labour. Then 
was not what is called a “ lovable child ;” she 
, ither beauty, or yet the amiability that often 
- ‘o- compensates for its lack. Her feelings, 
se h evidently strong, were not easily enlisted. 
aoe in short, one of those strange, odd children 
that find few companions and sympathizers among 
ordinary minds. She employed most of her time in 
rmbling among the woods that surrounded Grey 
Oliff, most generally on horseback, @ mode of loco- 
motion to which she had been accustomed almost from 
ier eradie, and in which she showed unusual skill for 


ie of Mr. Graham's paddocks she had found 
s pony, which she had appropriated to her own use. 
Arough-looking fellow was Jock; but he was strong 
sod docile, and became very much attached to his 
lite mistress. This, together with an old dog, were 
her constant companions, and upon them she 
lavished the love that no one else seemed to care to 


recelve. 4 

One day Mr. Graham came in from his usual morn- 
ing ride. Hugh not being at hand, he threw the 
bridle of hf$ horse, a high-spirited animal, which no 
one but himself ventured to ride, over the post near 
the entrance. .He had just reached the library, when 
his attention was arrested by a cry from Mrs. Colby 
of mingled dismay and entreaty. He turned to the 
window just in time to see Hagar spring to the 
gddle, The fiery animal reared and plunged, and 
was evidently fast becoming unmanageable, but the 
daring girl still continued to retain her seat, and carried 
sway by excitement, seemed entirely unconscious of 
ber danger. 

Mr. Graham was instantly by her side. Seizing 
the bridle with a strong hand he exclaimed : 

“Hagar! mad, wild girl that you are, dismount 
instantly !” 

Hagar’s only reply was a ringing laugh, which so 
terrified the excited animal, that plunging forward, 
he broke from Mr. Graham's grasp, throwing him 
some distant, and then dashed furiously down 
to the river, black and swollen by the epring 


rains. 

Though partially stunned, Mr. Graham realized her 
danger, and quickly followed. But before he could 
reach the banks, the horse had plunged in and was 
making frantic but evidently abortive efforts to gain 
the opposite side. 

Fortunately he could swim, and in an instant he 
was in the water. Approaching as near as he dared to 
the struggling animal, he said to the pale and terrifled 
git, who clung helplessly to the saddle: 

“Hagar, remember that your life depends on your 
keeping perfectly calm. Disengage your foot from 
the stirrup and drop yourself gently into the water on 
the side nearest to me.” 

Shutting her eyes to the dark waters that were 
surging around her, Hagar obeyed. 

Seizing her with his left arm, Mr. Graham said, in 
the same steady voice: 

“Keep your mouth closed. Make noeffort yourself, 
but trust everything to me.” 

Mr. Graham was a man of great physical strength, 
ind inspite of his burthen and the injury he re- 
teived when the horse broke so suddenly from him, 
vith slow and steady strokes he gained the shore, 
where several persons had collected. He laid Hagar 
town, and then, overcome by pain and exhaustion, 
tell ingensible to the ground. 

he first consciousness that Mr. Graham had was 
the pressure of soft tremulous lips to his hand, fol- 
lowed by sobs and.a childish voice crying : 

Oh! he is dead! he is dead! And itis I that have 
Killed hima” 


“Hagar,” exclaimed Mrs. Colby, who was just 
satering the room, “ what are you doing down there? 
up and go away.” 
“On! Mrs. Colby do you think he will die ?” 
It won't be your fault if he don’t. Now go out 
the room. You've done mischief enough, I should 
think, for one day.” 
PP a Went, but for some time he could hear her 
ng by the door whenever it was opened. 
» Graham had received some internal injury that 
fined him to his room for some days. He saw and 
rd nothing more from Hagar until the following 
a when the door was softly opened, and she looked 


Unwilling to re 
pulse her, or yet to recognize her 
Presence, he closed his eyes and seemed to be sleeping, 





he was lying, and he knew by the sobbing sound of 
her breath that she was crying. A feeling of com- 
passion touched his heart, and he yearned to comfort 
her, but it was difficult for him to break through the 
reserve that bad now become habitual to him, and in 
a few minutes she was gone, 

The next day shecameagain. She stood by him 
& moment, and then turned to the table. As she stood 
there arranging in a vase some wild flowers she had 
gathered, he opened his eyes and fixed them curiously 


_ Hagar started, as she met those grave, yet not an- 
kindly eyes, as though detected in some criminal 
act. 


“I—I was going out directly! I thought you 
were sleeping,” she said, with deprecating tone and 
manner strangely unlike her usually defiant mien. 

“ Come here, Hagar.” 

“I know that you must hate me, now, more than 
ever,” she said,as she reluctantly approached. “ But 
indeed I did not mean to make you so much 
trouble.” 

“ What makes you think that I hate you ?” 

“ Because everybody does.” 

“Why 2” 

** Beause I’m so hateful, I suppose,” she said, the 
old, dark, sullen look coming back into her face, as 
she spoke. 

“ 1 don’t believe that anyone hates you, Hagar. I, 
at least,do not. What are the flowers you were 
arranging ?” 

“ Honeysuckles. De you like flowers ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And may I bring you some more to-morrow ?” 

“ Yes.” 


Mr. Graham would have repented of this reluctant 
permission but for the look of delight that over-spread 
Hagar’s face. 

“ You may go now child,” he said, closing his eyes 
wearily. 

During the remainder of his time he kept his room 

she came in daily with her simple offering, but her 
stay was brief, andher manner shy. 
As for Mr. Graham, he began to look forward to her 
visits not only without reluctance, but with more 
pleasure than he would have been willing to acknow- 
ledge. When he was able to resume his usual habits, 
her visits ceased, but when he met her in his walks, 
she did not avoid him, as she used todo, while he 
rarely omitted to pause and say a word to her, or 
give her some token of recognition. She seemed to 
study his countenance and read it with singular 
intuition; if he smiled, when they met, in his grave, 
kindly way, her countenance grew radiant with delight 
and she sprang eagerly to, his side; but if, as was 
sometimes the case, his manner was moody/and ab- 
stracted, she let him pass by, though she always stood 
and watched him, with a wistful look in her eyes, so 
long as he was in sight. 

It was not in the nature of man to be insensible to 
this silent homage; Mr. Graham, certainly, was 
not. 
“ She isan odd-looking little thing!” he would say 
to himself, with inward satisfaction, “ but she has a 
grateful heart, as frank and openas the day.” 
= It finally occurred to Mr. Graham that his charge 
was growing up very wild and untrained, “I must 
geta governess for her,” he said, after turning the 
subject over in his mind. 

He mentioned this intention to Mrs. Colby the next 
morning, as she came to receive his orders. Mrs. 
Colby was a woman of strong practical sense, and 
after some hesitation, she said : 

“It would be better for her to go away to school, 
if I may take the liberty of saying so, sir. Miss 
Hagar needs to be with those of her own age. It is 
little a governess could do with her here, where she 
bas been used to. do as she liked, aud come and go 
when she pleases,” 

The force of this argument struck Mr. Graham. 
He had just received a circular from a lady’ who kept 
a small select school for young ladies, and who 
enjoyed a high reputation asa teacher. 

He wrote to her, and having received a satisfactory 
answer, it was settled that Hagar should go as soon 
fis she could be got ready. 

When the housekeeper first communicated this 
decision to Hagar, she stoutly rebelled; but as soon 
as she understoo@ that it was Mr. Graham's wish, she 
ryielded at once, much to Mrs. Colby’s astonishment, 
and took it, to use her own expression, ‘as meekly as 
a lamb,” : 

“You must be a ‘good girl, Hagar,” said Mr. 
Graham when they parted, “and learn all you can.” 

The eyes that Hagar lifted to his were full of tears, 
and her lips quivered as she said : 

“T will, But oh! I wish you would go too.” 

There was something in this artless and spontane- 





It was the first caress that he had ever given her, 
and Hagar never fergot it. 





CHAPTER IIL 


Mrs. Vernon, Hagar’s teacher, was a woman of 
large heart as well as high attainments. She took a 
motherly interest in her pupil, and winning her love 
and confidence, soon succeeded in establishing over 
her that guiding and restraining influence that 
Hagar's impulsive nature so much required. 

So, from time to time, very favourable reports 
reached Mr. Graham of his ward’s deportment and 
progress in her studies. Hagar spent two of her 
vacations at Grey Cliff, but both times Mr. Graham 
was absent. The second time he was called away 
by the death of his brother, Colonel James Graham, 
who left a widow and one child, a daughter about 
eight years of age. 

Mr. Graham had always disliked his sister-in-law, 
a showy, intriguing woman; and as his brother left 
her an income—moderate, it is true, taking into view 
her tastes and habits, but amply sufficient for her 
comfortable maintenance—it was not his intention to 
offer her a home at Grey Cliff, but the crafty widow 
played her cards so well that he could not aveid it. 
The reluctance with which he did so would have been 
visible to any one less quick-sighted than Mrs, James 
Graham, but she had her own plans to carry out, and 
prudently closed her eyes to it. 

“You will find Grey Cliff very dull,” he said, 
— cutting short her profuse expression of grati- 
tu 


“My dear Robert, its quiet and seclusion will make 
it doubly congenial with my feelings. Indeed, I can 
scarcely tell you how comforting is the thought that I 
shall soon be beneath the roof of the early home of my 
dear departed husband.” 

As the widow said this, she raised her crape-bordered 
handkerchief to her eyes, and sank back upon the sofa 
in a becoming attitude of woe. 

A cynical smile curled Mr. Graham’s lip as he 
looked upon her—for, disappointed in her expecta- 
tions of his brother's wealth, he well knew that her 
married life had been one of discomfort and unliappi- 
ness. 

He made no further objections, however, and 
when he returned to Grey Cliff she accompanied him, 
much to the secret indignation of Mrs. Colby, who, 
to use her own words, “took a mortal dislike to the 
sly, deceitful thing, the moment she set eyes on 
her.” 

If Mrs. James Graham noticed this dislike, she 
was perfectly indifferent to it; and meekly as she 
bore herself at first, soon so encroached on what the 
housekeeper feit to be her especial province, that 
in her indignation she would have resigned at once, 
had she not the shrewdness to perceive that this was 
the very thing that would please the haughty lady 
most, 

The widow was not long in ascertaining Hagar’s 
existence, and as Mrs. Colby either could or would not 
enlighten her as to the relation she sustained to her 
brother-in-law, she determined to question him herself, 
though his ordinary manner was not such as to make 
it a very easy matter for her to do so. 

“When do you expect the return of your adopted 
daughter?” she inquized, the very first opportunity 
she had of speaking to him. 

“T have no advpted daughter. My ward, Miss 
Hagar Somers, will leave school some time in the 
autumn.” i 

“Ah! how greatly attached you must be to_her, 
taking her as you did, when she was but a mere 
child!” 

“ Dismiss your fears, madam; I have no intention 
of adopting my ward or making her my heiress.” 
Even in Mrs. Graham's evident dicomfiture at this 
quick discernment of her motives, she experienced a 
feeling of relief at this assurance. 

“She must be very beautiful if she resembles her 
mother. Mildred Doane was one of the loveliest crea- 
tures I have ever seen.” 

Mr. Graham did not like this allusion. 

“Hagar does not resemble her mother in the 
least,” he said, shortly. “I have not seen her for 
nearly five years, but she was then quite a plain-look- 
ing child.” 

Mrs. Graham retired from the field in triumph, 
fully convinced that Hagar would not be the rival of 
her petted daughter, Angelica, either in beauty or 
position. 

Angelica was at school; she had been recalled at 
the death of her father, and had returned immediately 
after the funeral. She followed her mother a few 

months later to Grey Cliff,in her own opinion, at 
least, “a finished young lady,” highly delighted at 
the change in her position—from the daug!iter of a 





man of limited means to the niece and reputed heiress 
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of the wealthy Robert Graham of Grey Clif. Natare 
had bestowed beauty upon ler, but few brains. 
Natuially vain and frivolous, her motlier’s teachings 
and her superficial education had made her the insin- 
cere, artificial creature that she was. 

Mrs. Grabam did not forget to instruct her daugh- 
ter in the réle she was to play on her return. 

“You: must remeniber; my leve,”» she wrote, * to 
lay aside the little fits of :ill-temper and wilfulness in 
which you sometimes indulge, especially before your 
uncle. ‘He willmot, probably, ever marry, and if you 
manage shrewdly,| you will become heiress of his 
wealth. There is no one to stand in the-way of this 
with the exception of his ward, the child of an old 
sweetheart, and in whom, in:spiteof:his air of indiffer- 
euce he takes:no little interest. But from what £ can 
learn, she is odd and plain-looking ; so ‘that you can 
easily supplant her; if you will only be as.amiable 
and interesting as you can be when you cleose.” 

“This is my daughter Angelica,”said Mes.Gtaham, 
to her brother-in-law, on the morning. of ;her arrival. 
* The’ sole comfort of my widowed heart!” 

* Remember, my love,” she added, turning »to. her 
daughter, “that your uncle ‘takes the place of your 
poor papa, and is entitled to the same Jeve and obedi- 
ence.” 


* Dear; dear uncle,” murmured Angelica, softly, 
with ane of her sweetest emiles. 

She advanced with ‘the evident intention of :preci- 
pitating hevself, into bis arms, but there was nothing 
in the cool, steady eyes that were regarding’ her to en- 
courage this demonstration, 

Mr. Grabam, wee far ‘too shrewd to fall inta,ec open 
& trap. 

“Nay, madam, I am far from wishing to impuse 
any such restrictions, upon your daughter; and to 
speak frankly, have been too long.a bachelor not to 
find it difficult to play the part. you assign ‘te. me. 
Nevertheless,” he added, drepping his cold andelightly 
ironical tone, and speaking, not only |kindly, but with 
feeling, “‘ my brother's child is very. weleome to Grey 
Cliff, and may be sure that I will do all iu my power 
to make her stay pleasant.” 

Then, without appearing to notice the diseomfiture 
of beth mother aud daughter, he ehanged the subject, 
gliding quietly and easily into the discussion of in- 
different topics. 

But it was in vain that Angelica tried the soft 
words and practised arts which with mary men 
stood in lieu of the deeper feeling she laeked., He 
had fathomed, ata glance, her shallow braim, and still 
more shallow heart,and beyond the slight, but icy 
barrier between them she found.it impossible to 
pass. 

“ He’s a perfect bear!” she. exclaimed, indignantly, 
as soon as she was alone with her mother. 

“Hush !” said Mrs. Graham. “ He igs; very rich, 
remember, and rich men.are privileged to have oddi- 
ties, You must not let him see that you notice 
them,” 

But the “ perfect bear” seemed disposed, to aecord 
her indulgences that Mrs. Graham had hardly dared 
to hope for, considering his ‘tastes and habits. The 
spacious drawing-rooms were thrown open, and hig 
sister-in-law and her daughter introduced to the 
most refined and wealthy families in the neighbeur- 
hood; an overture that was eagerly accepted, aa they 
were all emulous of the honour.of an acquaintance 
with the niece and supposed heiress of the master of 
Grey Cliff, whose door had been so long closed 
against them. 

Mr. Graham might have had some policy in this; 
in giving his neice every opportunity in his power 
for achieving that evidently sole object of her exist- 
ance, a brilliant marriage, he doubtless had :in view 
the relief it would bring him. The result; was the 
same, however, and Angelica was eloquent in her.ex- 
pressions of gratitude at his generosity, of which no 
scruples of delicacy deterred her from taking full advan; 
tage. 

She invited her particular friends, the Vancou- 
vers, of London, to spend the summer with her; 
together with what transient visitors they had, made 
Grey Cliff qnite gay. This was far from, being in 
unison with Mr. Graham's feelings, and .b mingled 
with the guests that thronged his house as fisie wehis 
position as host would permit. 

Towards the latter endof August, Mr. Graham re- 
ceived a letter from Hagar. 1t was brief; simply 
announcing her return the following week.; Instead 
of being annoyed, as he once would, he experienced a 
vague feling of pleasure. He reealled her frank in- 
gennoushéss, how tearfully she clung to him. when 
they parted. Childish as was this show of affection, 
it was at least. sincere, unlike that to which he was 
forced to listen with an outward shaw of civility. 

The next morning he was quite alone; Angelica, 
her mother and fheir guests having rode over, to the 
nearest town. As he was crossing the hall, he saw a 
carriage at the door, from which a young girl was 


Some more company, I suppose,” he said ‘to him- 
self with inward annoyante, and resolving to beat a 
retreat to the library. 

But he was too late; without waiting for the heavy 
travelling trunks te be lifted off, she ran up the steps 
and entered the hall. 

As soon as she’perteived him, she flashed upon his 
face the blackest eyes that’ he ever saw. 

“Mr Graham!” she said, moving impulsively 
forward. ‘ Then colouring; as she met his cold, un- 
recognizing gaze, ‘she added: 

‘You did not expect me so:seon.” 

“ Hagar! is it possible!” 

‘ T have grown so that you did not know'me,” she 
said, with the laugh that he ‘so well remembered, 
‘which, though it had lost its wildness, had the same 
silvery ring. 

** But you,” she added; ‘I should have’kniown you 
anywhere.” ! 

There was something in this that reminded him of 
the Hagar of old, though every other resemblance had 
vanished; and his heart warmed toward her. 

“ You have, indeed, dltered,” he’ said, surveyin 
her front head to foot witha look ‘of surprise wal 
pleasure. “ But come into the library a few minutes 
before you'go to your room. Fortnnetely, Iam quite 
alone.” 

“You will not find Grey Cliff so dull.as in old 
times,” he said, half+an-hour later, as he consigned 
her to the care of Mrs. Colby» * My brother's ‘widow 
and her daughter are here, together with»somecof 
their friends; so you will havea gay time.” 

“A gay time,” repeated Mrs, Colby,indignantly, as 
she took Hagar up to her room. “A couple of silly 
women turoing the house upside down with’ their 
merry-making! It’s perfectly scandalous !” 

“T am sorry that you are so annoyed,” said Hagar, 
gently; ‘‘ but it must be pleasant for Mr. Grwham to 
have seme of his own kin with him.” 

“There is not a drop of his blood in-old madam’s 


softened beneath the influence of +} 
piness that was flowing in upon Mohron bap. 
At first Mrs.'Graham seemed ‘at 
indifference to the gay scenes in which she haste 
that she would prove a formidable Tivalto henidp — i 
daughter. But all at once her manner dhanged, 
she appeared to be very atixiougs! “ t dear: ai 
should mingle more in-the ‘society she Was 80 
adorn.” ' She seemed especially desirous of throwin 
her into'the soviety of Austin Fitz-James, 
man of family and fortane, who wae wrk ne 





much smitten with Hagar’s charms, 
Tn this she partially succeeded —for she 
skilfully that Hagar did not onee nristrust wh 
son, whom #he treated only with common fe 
should always know just where to find her, andj 
public generally contrive to place himself by: her ~ 
as though it-was his right * 
“You seem very-anxious ‘to get H 
ried,” said togiiee to’ her btn wets. a 
after witnessing the mancouvres in jealous astonigy, 
ment. : 
“Tam. But I have your interest in yi 
on if you dew all.” 
bending her head, she whispered 
in her daughter's ear. ETI 
ena ~ her mother an astonished look. 


“ Nay, mydove, it‘is very natural; your uncle is ai 
® young man—searcely:thirty-eight—and Hager in 
very charming girl.” 

“ Dhey will make a fine-looking. couple,” ssid Jy, 
Grahem, a few motnings :after, as she jointed be 
brother-in-law at the window by whieh he wns sis 


ing. i , 

Following the direction of her he looked of 
into the garden, 'where Hagar was pron we with Pitz 
James by «ber side. \He seemed to be speaking yay 
earnestly to her, and though her face swas averig 
she Seemed to be giving him @ no Jess earnest tie 





veins! As for Miss Angelica, who would take her to 
be a Graham? Robert Graham can't deceive me 
with his smooth speeches; he'd be as glad, this 
minute, to have them pack themselves off, bag and 
baggage, as I would be! i'm glad enough you're got 
back, Miss Hagar,” continued the good woman, as 
she paused for want of breath. “Mind, now, that you 
stand up for your rights; if you don’t, you won't get 
them !” 

“ Never fear for me,” said Hagar, smiling. 

Hagar did not go downstairs again until she was 
summoned to dinner. Her guardian's allowance 
was a liberal one, and désirous of doing him no dis- 
credit, she attired herself with unusual care; so 
that Mr. Graham had the satisfaction of observing, as 
she entered, that her dress, though almost severd 
in its simplicity, was faultless both in style and 
material. 

“ My ward, Miss Somers,” he said, quietly enjoy- 
ing the surprise and chagrin so plainly depicted 
upon the countenences of his sister-in-law and her 
daughter. 

‘You wrote me she was plain-looking,” said the 
latter, pettishly, as her mother entered her room that 
night. 

“So your uncle told me; but then he had not seen 
her for five years. It is surprising how these plain- 
looking children sometimes alter! And yet her 
features are far from.regular.” 

Mra Graham was right ; there was not a feature, 
with perhaps, theexception of the dark eyes and the 
sweet spirited mouth, that could not have been altered 
fer the better. Hagar’s ehief charm lay in the 
changeful expression of her countenance. She was 
not incapable of anger; the eyes, that had in them 
such gleams of tenderness, could: flash back a very 
different look, as Miss: Angelica discovered the very 
first time she attempted to make her the snbject of 
some of her. well-bred impertinence. Nothing that 
she said_or did; was done for mere effect. She did 
not smile for the .purpose. of showing her teeth, un- 
deniably white as they were, nor droop her eyes ‘to 
display the beauty of the long, curved lashes, nor at- 
tempt the, thousand and one affections with which 
some women spoil the most attractive face. 

a ee 


CHAPTER Tv.” 


f 
Hagar joined as little as possible the gay circle i 
which Mrs, Graham and her.daughter mingled; an 
being much alone, the guardian and ward were natur- | 
ally much together. Hagar had expressed a wish to 
learn German,.and Mr. Graham, who was a, fine Ger- 
man scholar, gave her a lesson, daily... So it.came to 
be a general custom for her to spend her mornings in 
the libraryy reading, studying, or, conversing. Hagar 
seemed happier there than anywhere else; and as for 
Mr, Graham, her fresh and guileless nature seemed 
to have a transformiag effect upon him, and though 
he never lost the gentle gravity of ,his manner, his 





alighting. 


brow unbent and the hard lines around the mouth 


tion. , 

Had he heard Hagar's reply, his cheek might a 
have turned so * 

Mrs. Graham marked it with secret triumphyfors 
knew that the poisondin her cavelessly spoken wos 
had reached his heart, 

After this; Mr. Graham’s;manner changed tomar 
agar; he avoided her whenever he could, ai 
when they met, treated her with a chilling resem, 
that to a sensitive nature like Hagar’s wasalnostm 
pelting. .At first she fancied that she had thought 
lessly given him offence; but he assured herto the 
contrary, looking, as she thought, snnoyed, ab he 
pertinacity. 

Mrs. Graham met heras she came out of the library. 
Magar’s eyes were {ull of tears, for,she was jroundedia 
the heart. 

“ 1 am sorry for you, Hagar,” she said, softly. “Bat 
you must know that your guardian spflers fer ma 
than you.’’ 

Hagar burst into tears. 

“ What is it, Mrs. Graham? What terrible thing 
has happened to him?” 

“Itis nothing new, Hagar, But you aro jute 
the age of your mother when he last. saw,her, a 
remind him daily of the treachery, that malo sslip 
wreck of his whole life. I see that youre ignoms 
of this sad story,” she added, as sho met Hag 
wondering look. “Perhaps I ought not to haves 
anything about it.” 

- Scamat—yes shall—tell me!” exclaimed Haga, 
almost fiercely. ‘J have a right to kuow!” 

“ Then come into my reom, Hagar.” 
I will not repeat Mrs. Graham's narratign, nor yet te 
artfully chosen words by which she induced bere 
believe that her presence was a continual thom inher 
guardian's path.. Hagar recalled to mindhis studious : 
avoidance, of her in her childhood, aud. belied 

I. 


/ 

“But you need not look g troubled. slag 
Hagar,” said the wily woman, in, conclusion; 

a pectin lance will be a great reliei toy 
both.” 

‘* T have no intention of marrying,’ retarned Haga, 
rising from her seat; “ but I will not remain bef 
another day, , With such, en; edneation a8 am 
certainly ought to be able to maintain myself.’ ii 

“ But if Mr. Grahaim’should learn of, youn ile 00) 
he is se generous, that.he will insjst oa your rma 
; ” 


“ Ho shall not know it from me y ; 
Mrs. Graham smiled, as the excited git! aoe 
away, as though her thoughts were very, pleasan 





OHAPTER V. 


‘ 
Forrunatexk for the carrying out of Hagats Pp 
Mr. Graham left home the next. morning; 
until the following day. As soon as she 
his departure, she laid a letter on his 


was sued 
jn the 
ey eT 





library ‘ here she knew he. would be sure 
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© and  mtarn: Init) she stated the facts she had | happy te state thatishe will remain at Grey Cliff, not | ousirumours:which the busy toigtie of scandal thiis 


‘ ba set though ‘she did: net’ disclose through what 
she obtained them, . In conclusion, she thanked 
jaior his past kindness, but professed her. unalter- 
jp determination never to’ trowble him with her 
again. 
ie ee aise Hagar a letter of recommendation 
yufiend in London, whe was in want of a governess, 
throwing wich city she had’ determined: to 'go. She had 
; fnished, prepaxations for leaving in, the noon 
when sho missed a, book which she prized 
ll and. which she. remembered. leaving in the 
ry. AS she entered. in. search of it, to her 
why ape Posi t and dismay,,she saw Mr. Graham in 
ig usual seat, with her letter laying open before him. 
jj bad unexpectedly returned from an adjoining 
mioget from his desk some, valuable papers he 
id forgotten. z , 
“sit down, Hagar,” he said, as she made a motion 


nites, ; % WA: 

+f you really wish to leave. me,” he continued, as 
obeyed, “ surely your approaching marriage with 
\gin Fite-James will afford you ample’ excuse.” 

‘[ have no intention of marrying Austil Fitz- 
jes” returned Hagar, haughtily.. “ Even the con- 
; gesness of your dislike cannot force me into a mer- 


ay marriage. 
‘isle ? Oh, child, how strangely you have read 


Here Mr. Graham paused, evidently struggling with 
ienotions,that.for a moment, had proved too strong 





ix him. 
fethen resumed, more calmly: 

‘Tisten to me, Hagar. If you will go, yeu shall 
iave with such a thought in your heart, as that, 
Timuch that is false, there is some truth in what 
mbsve heard. You did not tell me yourinformant, 
idlcan guess her name. Your mother was my be- 
ied wife—your father as dear to me as a brother. 
figcruelly wrung my heart, turning into bitterness 
tsvectest and purest emotions of my nature. But 
iy have gone to their accouxt: God is their judge, 
ul. I will not deny that I took charge of you with 
melance—nay, more—I resolved that you should, be 
pmea stranger. But it was in vain that I steeled 
y heart, against, you ; in looking back, I can ‘see 
tiliooka strange interest in you frony the first. 
Tim you came back to me, a woman, so lovely fn all 
ja looks and ways, and yet so unconscious ef it all, 
iitinterest deepened daily. When in your presetice, 
Wak shadow was lifted from my heart, and there 
am back to mo the joy and serenity of the years that 
lid vanished. But it was not until I saw, or fancied 
law, that you had given, your love to another, that 
Imilized the nature of my feelings. Then I knew 
tut loved you, as.man loves the woman in whose 
bathe would be first and dearest. 


est atten 
might not 


I, for shy 
em words 


| towards 
ald, and 


most te 


at to the 
Lo her 


) library. 
nnded to 


y. “Bat 
uM Fis vas about to speak. “ You have a grateful heart, 
iigrtitude is not love. I cannot be satisfied with 
igtanI give. Go to your room, and weigh well 
tat Ihave told you. Think of your youth, and my 
sj (tue years; your fresh and joyous nature, my sad- 


— asi and. weary heart, and ask yourself if you can be 
agp P8Mmethat I crave. Then come and tell me your 
ruorati tition, a8 freely and fearlessly as toa father. And 
dagars Member, whatever it may be, [ cannot be less to you 
vould #2 your friend and guardian, nor you other than 
tetenderest object of my care.” 
Hogs, § Teking her hand, he gently led her to the door, and 
it upon her. 
r went, as im a dream, up the broad stairs 
retin PUiledioher room. She then strove to avalyze her 


berto lings. 


inke § The wordsshe had beard had aroused. emotions as 
udiow Mage as delightful, and looking down into her heart, 
mii § knew, for the first time, that she loved this sad, 
man with all the strength of her newly 
ut it, ened Womanhood. 
‘yo @ Without, thinking how or in what words she 
gyou Me muld tell him this, she quickly retraced her steps. 
} 4ishe opened the door, she could not help thinking 
ym MB 'Pnoblyand stately he looked; the orial window, 
hee BY which he was standing, bringing his figure into full 
ne, | , He didnot notice her approach, and stealing 
' ily to his side, she slipped her hand into his, 
tim. Ming, he gave her an eager, questioning look. 
anil By what name shall I call you, Hagar? What 
mYougeing to be to me ?” 
Your child, your wife; all, everything you 
ned have me !” 
‘ hao Gathered her, strongly and tenderly to his 
“My love } ride! g ‘ 
ral oS wah my bride! through all these years, 
lan, Graham was in hex room, congratulating her- 
4 Wpouthe success of her stratagem, when she was 
re Lby a summons from her brother-in-law, His 
dis ‘mmunication was brief, and to the point. 


Our disinterested efforts in behalf of Miss Somers, 
“not only known, but fully appreciated. ‘I am 








‘Nay, do not answer me now, Hagar,” he said, as | 


as my ward, but as my wife and its future mistress, 
Not supposing that either ‘you or your daughter will 
care to stay here longer, Ihave placed a sum in the 
hands of my lawyer sufficient to enable! you tosecure 
a more desirable home elsewhere.” 

It is hardly necessary to state that both hintdand 
offer were immediately acted upon. 

Mrs. Colby could: scarcely tell which pleased her 
most, the expulsion of the usurpers of her ancient 
rights, or the quiet, but happy bridal that followed. 
Yet, delighted as she was at) the latter event, she 
would never:own  that:she was''at all surprised. “ I 
have known. this a long time,”she said, to one of her 
cronies ; ‘* who would be mistress of Grey Cliff, if she 
only would: And’l must say, that everything has 
turned ont exactly as 1 wanted iti!” 

Trusting that this will be the unanimous verdict: of 
my tiany readers, I bid tiem, for the present, adieu. 

G. H. 





TEMPTATION. 
———_@—__——- 
Bx J. F. SMITH, Ese, 


Author of “ The Will and the; Way,” “ Woman and her Master,’ 
&¢., &e. 





CHAPTER IIlt. 
Words cannot paint thee, gentlest cynosure 
Of all things lovely; in that loveliest form 
Souls wear the youth of woman; brows as pure 
As Memphian skies that never knew a storm; 
Lips with such sweetuess in their-honeyed deeps 
As fills the rose in whieh a fairy)sleeps, Bulwer, 

Desrrre the prediction of the physician and the 
evil anticipations of Lady Trevanian and: her chil- 
dren, Edward lingered ow till'he reached hist wentieth 
birthday—the first of real happiness which the soli- 
tary invalid for several years had tasted—for it was 
clieered by the presence of his earliest friend, George 
Maitland, who, having obtained three mouths’ leave 
of absence from his regiment, resolved ‘to devote them 
to his adopted brother—which he was:the better en- 
abled to do as the general his father was.engaged on 
active‘service in India, 

We must pass overt the pleasure of such wmesting— 
the reunion of two hearts locked in‘the bands of closest 
friendship: hearts in which time, the cares of the 
world, its dreams of ambition and sordid interest, had 
not yet chilled youth’s generous sympathies. 

At first, Sir Richard and his lady were coldly polite 
to their visitor—but that coldness gradually changed 
to aversion, which expressed itself in rudeness when 
they discovered how closely the dying heir and his 
friend were united there appeared but one heart, one 
soul between ‘them. 

Walter and Emily, who had long given up as hope- 
less their attempts to conciliate the affection of their 
moody brother—as they termed him—by: their hypo- 
critical attentions, scarcely kept the expression of 
their anger and mortification within the bounds of 
common decency. 

The two young men were not slow to perceive the 
fecling of the baronet and his family. As a natural 
consequence, they associated with them as little as 
possible, passing most of their time at the cottage of 
tle adjutant, where George Maitland was welcomed 
by the sisters as an old friend—they had known him 
from their childhood. 

On these visits the sisters-and the two young men 
would, if the weather permitted, stroll together the 
greater part of the day, leaving 'the blind old adjutant 
to the care of the young organist, Charles Grabam. 
More than onee they extended their excursions to 
Newstead Abbey—that glorious pile, inseparably con- 
nected with the name of Byron. 

In their day, Newstead was considered merely as a 
fine old mansion, interesting from its antiquity and 
historical associations. It has since become a shrine, 
hallewed as the abode of ‘genius and ‘misfortune. 
When, alas ! will they cease to be inseparable ? 

The gossips and scasdalmongers—for there were a 
few such personages even in dear, rural, old Farns- 
field—soon began to indulge in whispers, shrugs, and 
comments on the extraordinary intimacy whic had 
sprung up between the village beauties and the ‘heir 
of Sir Richard Trevanian and his friend. ' The rec- 
tor’s sister—a decided olé maid—predicted in strictest 
confidence to the lawyer’s wife, that no good would 
come of it. The lawyer's lady in turn hinted as 
much to the daughters of the apothecary and school- 
master. 

“Po the pure,” it has been beautifully observed, 
“all things are pure.” Fanny and Therese, censcious 
of the innecénce of their own bearts, little suspected 
that their conduct had become the talk of the place— 
that evil minds bad placed as evil a construction upon 
it—that they were the subject of gossip amongst their 
neighbours, 








The young organist was'the first to hear the vari- 





cmelly set; afloat. Toc say that:he was. pained would 
give but a:slight idea) ofthe agony he endared ;).not 
that he believed.tiem—bis confidence in. the virtue of 
Therese: was as uribounded: as his love. Ar slight 
pang of jealousy he certainly did feel when .he-saw 
the sisters depart on: their rambles, each leaning on 
the arm of ‘her elegantompanion. 

Never had the organ of the old church—the only 
confidant of his) feelings-—-poured forth such strains 
of plaintive melody; and during the visits of George 
Maitland and Edward to the cottage; what tantalised 
him most was, that ho.knew not which of the friends 
to be jealous of—for Therese as. frequently took the 
arm of the'young squire as that of his friend. 

The poor fellow longed to speak, but-dare not, He 
feared the: mocking laugh, the teazing smile of the 
light-hearted girl he was so madly: devoted: to. It 
was not till he had taken the resolution twenty times, 
and broken it.as often, that.he at last found courage 
to broach the subject. 

Therese sought:/him one morning at.an early. hour 
in the church—she was sure to find him there. The 
village belle was dressed with more than ‘usual care : 
never, in the eyes ef the musician, had she appeared 
so lovely. 

“I want to speak with you, Charles!” she said, 
offering him her hand: 

How gently, yet how fondly, did lic clasp her deli- 
cate fingers‘im his; with what: reluctance did he re- 
sign them. 

“ Another day of pleasure ?” he said, with a sigh. 

“ Had-you béen a conjuror, Charles,” replied the 
merry girl, you could not have guessed more truly! 
Don’t look so seriously! No one, I am sure, will 
ever take you for one!” 

The arch smile of the speaker, as she uttered: the 
words, annoyed the amorous musician exceedingly. 

“I know that nature has not been too bountiful 
with my head!” he replied; “but in return, she has 
not cursed me with a corrupt heart!” 

The eyes of Therese filled with tears at the reproof. 

“ Gold—pure gold!” she exclaimed, in a tone of 
self-reproach ; “and I shall never forgive myself for 
having pained it—but Idid not mean te, do so! 
Forget it, Charles!” she added, once more extending 
her hand to him; “my foolish tongue.ran away with 
my judgment, or I never could have said a word to 
pain so true a friend! I'll not offend again !” 

The anger of her lover vanished’in an instant, He 
must have received a far more serious cause Of offence 
to-have held out against such an appeal.. He sealed 
her.pardon with his. lips upon the pledge thus tempt- 
ingly held out to him. 

“ And now that we. are friends! once more,” con- 
tinned Therese—* there, you need not kiss. my hand 
so! I'll tell you what has brought me thus early! I 
knew I should find youin thé church! Fanny and I 
are going to Newstead !” 

“ Alone ?” inquired the organist. 

“ Nol” 

“George Maitland and the young squire are to: ac- 
company you?” said Charles Graham, with a deep 
drawn sigh. 

“Right again! You certainly do improve!” :re- 
plied the pure-minded girl, not dreaming that any 
ane could be base enougl to construe evil out of that 
which to her was a source of innocent gratification ; 
“and we want you to pass the day at the cottage with 
papa! We shall feel quite easy at leaving him in 
your care! You hesitate!” added the maiden, with 
surprise; “ very well, sir—it is not often that [ askia 
favour of any one! Stephen Franklin will not refuse 
me 9, 

Stephen Franklin was the only son of one of the 
wealthiest, farmers on the Trevanian estate: a dash- 
ing, merry. hearted fellow, admitted by universal con- 
sent amongst the belles of Farusfield to be the best 
match in the village. He had long been an ardent 
admirer of Therese, His character would have stood 
equally high with the fathers and matrons.of the 
place, but for one drawback—an inveterate love of 
poaching: and poaching in those days was considered 
asaicrime which merited the severest punishment. 
When detected, the sqnirearchy and magistrates gene- 
rally proved implacable. 

On all other points the conduct of the young farmer 
was admitted to be unexceptionable. 

“ Perhaps,” observed the organist, deeply hurt, ‘‘he 
does not love you as I do, Therese!” 

“ At least he will oblige me more readily!” retorted 
the maiden. 

“I -wiil do him ne wrong!” continued the young 
man; “with him love is a passion sparkling and 
brilliant as the fame which quickly consumes jtself— 
with me it isa sentiment which has evgrafted, itself 
upon the heart, absorbing every. feeling! Think, 
then, what I must endure should evil tongues speak 
lightly of my choico—profane the name I worship 
with the soul’s fervid adoration, believe as pure.as a 
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mother’s holy kiss—a father's blessing! 
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The daughter of the blind old soldier steod for 
several moments as if trying to understand the drift 
of the speech. When she did comprehend it, a deep 
blush suffused her features—Nature’s witness that 
she merited not the breath, much less the taint of 
suspicien. , 

“I did not expect this from you, Charles!” she re- 

plied at last, in a tone far m@e of sorrow than of 
anger ; “I knew that you were jealous—but till this 
moment never dreamed you could be unjust! Fare- 
well!” 
She turned to quit the church—but, overcome by 
feelings which certainly were not those of self-re- 
proach, she seated herself upon a tomb on which was 
sculptured the recumbent effigy of one of the old 
priors of Southwell. 

Her repentant lover was at her feet in aninstant. « 

“You must hear me!” he exclaimed; “that your 
heart may have no excuse for treating me with injus- 
tice! What I have said are not the ravings of a 
senseless jealousy—I but repeat the words which are 
on the lips of half the village! I need not say how 
they have wrung me! Several times you have asked 
me why I no longer visited at the rectory? I offended 
Miss Standish, by defending you and Fanny against 
her vile insinuatiens! You demanded why I gave 
up my lessons to the daughters of the lawyer? It 
was because I could not sit patiently and listen to 
your detraction! All condemn and assign the worst 
motives,” he added, “for your intimacy with those 
whom rank and fortune, fn their opinion, have placed 
so far abeve you!” 

“ And you have heard these things?” faltered the 
astonished Therese, from whose lips the sunny smile 
had fled. 

“ Heard them with pain!” 

“ And believed them !” 

“ Never for an instant!” replied her lover, ina tone 
of indignation; “1 could as soon doubt the purity of 
the mother who bore me as yours, Therese! If all 
the world condemned you, I should uphold your inno- 
cence! So perfect is my confidence, so devoted is my 
love, that doubt can never find entrance to my heart— 
conviction might—but it would kill me! Oh that I 
po apn he added, “ how perfect is my faith in 
you 

At that moment neither of the speakers dreamed 
how soon the faith of which he boasted would be put 
to the test. 

“TI said your heart was gold, Charles—pure gold!” 
exclaimed Therese, deeply moved by the manly confi- 
dence and generosity of her lover—“and I was not 
deceived in you! Who could have thought,” she 
added, in atone of sorrow and surprise, “that the 
world was so wicked? Friends and neighbours, who 
have known us from childhood, to judge Fanny and 
myself so harshly!” 

“ Say, rather, unjustly!” 

“ Poor Edward!” continued the girl, with a sigh; 
“it will be a sad shock te him when be hears that his 
friendship has brought a blight upon the name of two 
poor motherless girls—and he dying, too !” 

“He must not know it!” replied the orgauvist ; ‘it 
would be cruel—and unnecessary as regards him. It 
is your intimaey with his friend—the handsome, gay 
young officer, whom all the girls of Farnsfield are 
raving about, that has raised those infamous reports !” 

“Should they reach my father's ear,” said the 
anxious girl, struck by a sudden terror, “they would 
killhim! The poor blind old man lives but in his 
children: they are the light which he has lost— 
flowers, sunshine, everything to him! Thank 
heaven !” she added, in a tone whose deep earnest- 
ness, despite his confidence, removed a bitter pang 
from the heart of her lover, “George Maitland joins 
his regiment in a month!” 

“And scandal, having exhausted its venom, will 
seek some other victim!” observed Charles Gralbam. 
“ Meanwhile ——” 

“TI will speak te George’Maitland privately myself,” 
interrupted Therese, who had suddenly become very 
thoughtful; “Iam sure he will understand me! I 
fear we cannot put off this visit to Newstead!” she 
continued, “It would cause explanations with my 
father and poor Edward Trevanian which, for both 

their sakes, are much better avoided !” 

The musician thought so, too: and as a recompense 
was permitted to escort the fair speaker te the cottage 
where her sister and the two friends were already pre- 
pared to start on their visit to Newstead. 

From that day it was observed that the walks of 
the sisters and their visitors were confined to the little 
garden of the adjutant’s cottage—not that they became 
less frequent, The old soldi-r was delighted with the 
conversution of the son of his former general—it broke 
the monotony of his existence. He looked upon him 
and Edward, as well as his two girls, as mere olildren 
—forgetting that one spark from the Promethean 
torch of Love anticipates the wing of Time, and changes 
the current of existence. 

To the great annoyance of Lady Trevanian, the 





visits of her step-son to the cottage did not cease with 
the departure of his friend—who, at the expiration of 
his leave of absence, started from Farnsfield to rejoin 
his regiment in Ireland. Edward was still seen at the 
adjutant’s as frequently as ever—generally in the 
garden with Fanny—but sometimes with her sister. 

The invalid had borne the separation from George— 
whom he knew he should never see again—with a 
firmness which surprised every one who knew how 
tender was the tie of friendship which united them. 
It was but another proof of the strong influence which 
the will ean exercise over the heart: be dared not feel, 
lest the purpose of his life should be defeated. 

Strange to say, from the day of his quitting him, 
Edward never received letter or communication of 
any kind from his friend. This, whether justly or 
not, he attributed to the machinations of Lady ‘Tre- 
vanian. 

About a month before our tale commenced, at the 
earnest entreaty of his physician, Doctor Bennet, the 
invalid confined himself to hisown room. The only 
amusement he permitted himself was in writing long 
letters to Faany and her sister: these he intrusted to 
his valet, Duncan, the son of the female who had been 
his mother’s nurse—a straightforward, honest fellow, 
about his own age—whom no cajoleries could persuade 
or flattery corrupt—so devotedly was he attached to 
his young master. 

When the visits of Edward ceased, the health of 
Fanny rapidly gave way; and, without suspecting the 
reason, her sister could not avoid connecting one event 
with the other. She frequently found her in tears— 
she complained of cold—and even in the house kept 
herself muffled in a thick shaw). 

On one occasion Therese implored her to receive 
medical advice: the suffering girl refused almost with 
an expression of terror. 

“It will soon pass!” she said; “and it would be 
cruel to alarm our father unnecessarily !” 

When Therese spoke of her sister's illness to the 
eld servant who had attended them in their infancy, 
Mary Page shook her head, and replied to her by half 
words and muttered sentences, which only bewildered 
her young mistress more and more—she could not 
comprehend it. The adjutant at last perceived that 
his favourite child was suffering: true, he could not 
read it in ber sunken eyes and faded cheek—but her 
voice betrayed it to him, and he insisted that Doctor 
Bennet should be sent for. 

Fanny gave a reluctant assent—and that same night 
sent off a hurried letter to the hall by the hands of 
her usual messenger, Duncan. 

Great was the shock to Therese, when the kind- 
hearted medical man privately informed her that 
Fanny was soon to become a mother—she could 
scarcely believe the evidence of her senses. 

A plan was arranged by which, when the time 
should come, the birth of the infant might take place 
without the knowledge of its grandfather—who, under 
the influence of wounded pride and outraged honour, 
was capable, in the first impulse of his indignation, of 
cursing his unhappy child. 

No entreaty could wring from Fanny the name of 
her betrayer. In reply to her sister's solicitations 
upon the subject, she only answered that her lips 
were sealed by an oath, which she dared not break. 

Such was the state of affairs on the evening of the 
day when the three travellers inquired of the sexton 
of Farnsfield the road to the Trevanian Arms. 





CHAPTER IV. 
Ne’er be I found by thee o’erawed 
In that thrice-hallowed eve abroad, 
When ghosts, as cottage-maids believe, 
Thetr pebbled beds permitted leave, 
And goblins haunt o'er fire and fen, 
O’er wilds, and flood the haants of men. 
Collins's “ Ode to Fear.” 


In pursuance of his design of attempting to obtain 
a clue to what was going on at Bet Guyton's, the old 
sexton trudged the three long miles between the church 
at Farnsfield and the Trevanian Arms; it was about 
ten o’clock when he arrived: to his astonishment, he 
found both doors and windows closed. 

“ Rather an unusual thing,” he thought, “for Bet to 
retire so early !” 

But Bet had not retired—and of this he speedily 
convinced himself; fer, on applying his ear to the 
shutter, he distinctly heard the voices of several per- 
sons conversing in an under-tone in the little parlour. 

“ The soldier, the parson, and the lawyer—they be 
come for no good!” he muttered. “I am determined 
to see the end of it!” 

So saying, he quitted his post at the window, and 
marched boldiy towards the door of the cottage, 
singing, as be approached, a snatch of one of his 
favourite songs, in order to avoid exciting suspicion. 

Mike Tippin, the sexton, at the door of an ale-house 
without his song, would have occasioned as much 





surprise as a parson in the pal . 
or a soldier on parade without tm, 


The old church bell, how it booms 
Sullen and sad as the lone from 


Life's thway it marks 
From infancy’s years to 


We may fly from its sound, but 
Tho’ forgotten for years, we must 


t oe ower, 
on the dial of Bins, 
manhood's wild 


What far land we seek, wherever we r ro 


It will boom from the to: 


wer to Welcome ug home, 


“ What, ho! house!” shouted the ge ; 
at the! same time lustily at the door ‘ett oy cit 


with his gnarled crab-stick;'“ what 
ye all a-bed at this early hour ?” 


& plague! 4 


The sexton knew that they were not j 
answered his purpose to affect to think he an 
he heard the sound of voices whispering in the litt 


parlour below: not to a 
sumed the burthen of his 


pPpear to be listeni 
song: ning, he re. 


Sad and stern are its sounds, as torn 

One by one we behold all life’s commen geen 
Wife, children, and friends—it calis to the grave, 
Till we linger a wreck on humanity's waye : 
Then, when our dark locks are whitened by age, 


And Time in 


e's volume has reached the last page, 


Still the old charch bell bids te 
As it booms from the tower to wolveate es uur 
At the end of the old man’s song, the casement 
directly over the porch of the outta Was opened, 
and Bet Guyton, the hostess of the Trevanian 
demanded in a shrill, shrewish voice, what drunkan| 


was there. 


“ Drunkard !” repeated 


the sexton, in a tone of in- 


dignation; “ why, am as dry as sorrow—not a drop 


has passed my lips since 


dinner! Den’t you kuoy 


your old acquaintance, Mike ?” 


“What Mike ?” 
“ What Mike? Why 


your old friend Mike, thy 


sexton, to be sure, who dug your husband's grav 
anda good one it was! Poor fellow—he always liked 
to have everything comfortable about him!” 


“ Friend or no friend—drunk or sober,” 


replied the 


woman, “I sha’n’t open my doors to-night! I have 


been in bed this hour !” 


“ That's a lie!” mentally ejaculated the old man, 
“ And I advise you to hasten home, and follow my 


example!” 
So sayin 
same time the light im 
extinguished—the voices 
The old eavesdropper 


Bet Guyton closed the window; at the 


the little parlour below was 
for some time had ceased. 
knew that when Bet hil 


once said the word, it was of little use to argue the 


point with her; the repulse he had met only increased 
his anxiety, and he determined to watch the house till 
daybreak. . 


y 
The sexton—who prided himself upon seeing 


far into a mill-stone as 


y 
argued that it was equally certain the inmates of the 


most men—very 


house would watch him. Muttering @ curse sufi- 


ciently audible for the 


three mysterious guests to 


hear, he commenced the snatch of a second song, 


crossed the road in front of the little inn, and entered 


a footpath leading through the park of Sir 
as his nearest way to Farnsfield. 


He had not proceeded more than a hundred yaris 
before he came to a clump of firs and shrabs, in which 
he concealed himself. As the moon was shining 
brightly, he had an uninterrupted view scrom the 


great avenue leading to the hall, and the bit of rol 
between the lodge and the Trevanian Arms. It was 
impossible for any one to enter or quit the 


without his perceiving hi 


m. 


“There!” said the old map, after complacenlly 
surveying the position he had chosen, “T shall ou 


manceuvre Bet, after all! 


They must hide well that 


hide from me! Even the grave,” he added, “cut 


keep its secret!” 
Mi 


ke continued to watch for more than an bow 
anda half. Occasionally he was startled by der 
breaking through the underwood, or a hare crossing 
the avenue. So perfectly still was the night, thst be 


distinctly heard 


the village clock strike the hou af 


twelve: for the first time in his life, he felt nervous 
chilly sensation creep over him. 
“Strange!” he thought; * I have been in the belly 


later than this, and never 


felt afeard before!” 


He forgot that years had made it like » home o 


him. his 
Mike had almost made up his mind to give whe 

apparentiy fruitless watch, and return : 

the sound of the great bell of the hall came beomsg 


heavily on the night-air. 
not repeated. 

It was generally said i 
voluntarily on the death 


He listened—the sound was 


n Farnsfield, that it tolled 
of a male of the ouse of 


‘Trovanian—and the sexton was a devout believer ® 


the superstition. 


“Poor young squire!” he said; 


“ gone at Ist! 


There is no mistaking the death-knell of ar I 
Those who have once heard it seldom fo ; 


should like to have been in the church 


yard, he added, 


“to see the iron door of the vault opea 
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+ _ag they say it does—of its own accord, to ad- 
ti dead man’s spirit! My father saw it once, 
oe never liked to s ak about it!” 


dohim justice, the regret ho experienced at the 


3 of Edward Trevanian was sincere: he thought 
a of the loss to the poor and aged than his fees on 


ion-of the funeral. 
th oes Mike resolved to return home, he saw a tall 
fi enveloped in a cloak, walking very slowly 
jown theavenue. In an instant Mike’s curiosity was 
the qui vive—he forgot all about the dead heir, and 
the Joss it would prove to the poor. 

Mike continued to gaze, feeling that the solution of 
the mystery was at hand. After all, curiosity, perhaps, 
vas the greatest of the old man’s failings. Just as the 
personage whose singular appearance had so excited 
pig attention reached that part of the avenue in a 
direct line With the old man’s place of concealment, 
je made in his eagerness @ slight rustling in the 
ebrabs. It caused the object of his watch to turn 
round—-and he recognised, to his terror and astonish- 
ment, the pal. ghastly features of Edward Tro- 


"ily could he believe the evidence of his own 
serses. Taking courage, however, he advanced from 
;; hiding-place. 

ae the name of heaven, Master Edward!” he 
faltered, “ what brings you here?” t 

The spectre—for such he began to feel assured it 
was—turned its glassy eyes upon the speaker—whose 
teeth chattered with terror, whilst a cold sweat hung 
like the night-dew upen every limb. 

“You heard the summons of my race?” replied a 
deep, sad voice. 

“T did!” 

“You may prepare my place in the old vault—it is 
time I rested there ¥” 

Itis said that extreme fright will sometimes produce 
extreme courage. In alluding to the burial-place of 
his family, the spectre—real or supposed—extended 
jis band in the direction of Farnsfield Church. To 
convince himself whether it was a thing of earth or 
not that he had speken with, Mike grasped it : had he 
dutched an icicle, it could not have shot a greater 
chill through his frame—never had he felt the hand 
of a corpse so cold. 

With a deep groan, he fell senseless in the avenue, 
and the object of his terror passed silently on. 

The sexton and Edward were not the only persons 
who were on foot in the park at that unusual hour of 
thenight. Stephen Franklin and several of his roy- 
bering companions, taking advantage of the supposed 
grief and confusion at the hall, from the hourly- 
expected death of the heir, had been beating the 
covers; and, after several hours’ uninterrupted sport, 
were returning home, when they stumbled on the 
body of the sexton. 

“What's this ?” exclaimed the young farmer, recoil- 
ing with surprise. ‘ Murder, I fear, has been com- 
mitted here !” 

He was confirmed in his opinion by the dogs whin- 
ing round the still inanimate form of the sexton. 

“Dewn—down !” said Mark Thornton, ano her of , 
the poachers.’ “ Call the dogs off, Stephen—they will 
bring the keepers on us else: they mind only you! As 
Ilive,” added the speaker, “ it is old Mike! o could 
have harmed him ? 

With all his faults, Mike was a favourite with the 
young men, His solemn gravity, when the dignity of 
lis office was called in question—his quaint sayings 
and snatches of songs amused them. Although he had 

8 terror to most of them when children, not one 
pe party would have harmed a hair of the old man’s 
head, 

Their first care was to raise him. 

“I don’t see any blood !” observed Stephen, atthe 
same time a a pocket-flask to his lips; “and he 
oe heavily! Ah! I thought that would revive 


The sexton gaye a deep groan. 
“Where are you hurt, Mike ?” inquired Mark Thorn- 
ton; “on the head ?” 
supposition was not an unnatural one, secing 
that the object of their care for several minutes after 
his restoration to eonsci continued to gaze 
tround him with a wild and terrified stare, is if he ex- 
pected to encounter somé fearful object. 
Gone " he murmured; “gone!” , 
uy 2018 gone ?” demanded several of the poachers. 
Isaw him, or I could not have believed ii !” 
“Saw who?” 





«_Uald—cold!” added the sexton, with a shudder ; 
Tan te grave! I shall never forget it!” 

. 200are drunk!" observed one of the young men, 
impatiently, r 

et It is with terror, boys!” replied the sexton, who 
W began to recognise them. “I have seen what few 
pa ver been permitted to see—what I never be- 
oy aay thoroughly tillnow! But I am punished for 





“Tn the name of heaven, what have you secn ?” de- 


manded the poachers, simultaneously—for their curio- 
sity was raised to the highest pitch. 

“The dead!” answered the old man, solemnly; 
“stalking like a living thing! I have spoken with 
Senet it! You heard the great bell of the 

all 2” 

“ Two hours since!” said Stephen Franklin, in alow 
tone of voice, 

“ And know what it meant?” 

“ Why they do say that it tolls of itself when a male 
ofthe house of Trevanian is called to his account! 
Poor Master Edward!” added the young farmer, in a 
tone of regret; “gone at last !” 

“T spoke with him here!” 

“With whom? Who are you talking of 2” 

“ With Edward Trevanian!” replied the sexton. 
“ With him whose generous hand and kind heart are 
now as cold as death can make them! He walked 
past me here, dressed like a mourner at.a funeral!” 

“You must have been dreaming !” observed several 
of his listeners. 

“ T spoke to him!” 

“Did he answer you 2” 

“ He bade me get his place ready in the old vault!” 
said Mike, to his astonished auditors; “still I did 
not feel convinced! I touched his hand—it was that 
of a corpse!” 

The more daring of the party of young men refused 
to believe him, declaring that he was either practising 
upon their terrors, or had been deceived by his own 
imagination. 

At this moment, ‘as if to give the lie.to their incre- 
dulity, the tall, ghost-like figure of Edward Treva- 
nian was seen returning up the avenue. Stephen 
Franklin was the first to perceive it. Surprise and 
horror so completely mastered his,senses, that he 
could only point him out to his companions. 

Slowly and with his hand pressed upon his heart, 
Tike one in great pain, the object of their terror passed 
on—suffieiently near to enable the terror-stricken 
poachers distinctly to recognise his features. They 
could endure no more, but fled the spot. 

Not one of them could ever tell, when the recollec- 
tion of that night returned, how they succeeded in 
reaching their homes in Farnsfield. 

The death of Edward Trevanian was not discovered 
till the following morning, when his faithful servant, 
Duncan, on entering the chamber, discovered his 
young master a corpse: the aneurism had broken in 
the night, and the heart of the noble fellow broke 
with it. 

He died alone—no kindred voice to breathe the 
parting prayer beside him—no tear jof affection to 
assure him that his name would be remembered as a 
household word—a memory—amongst them; died, a 
few hours afier he had come into the possession of 
wealth—the means of spreading happiness around 
him—of following the dictates of a generous, loving 
nature—of repairing the wrongs of fortune—of dry- 
ing the tear in many a mourner’s eye. 

The grief of his relatives was displayed in the only 
way they could show it: they could not give him 
tears, when their hearts were filled with secret joy— 
so they gave the neglected heir a magnificent funeral. 
The tenantry followed on horseback, and the richly- 
escutcheoned pall was held by the unmarried sons of 
several of the first families in the county. 

The only real mourners in Farasfield were his ser- 
vant, Duncan, and the daughter of the blind old ad- 
jutant. Therese mourned for him as for a brother, 
whilst her sister—words can scarcely paint her grief— 
it was the agony of a heart which had lost its last 
stay onearth. Bitter and hopeless were the tears she 
shed— weeping like one that refused to be comforted. 

From the day of his brother’s death Walter Treva- 
nian became more insolent to the dependents of his 
father than ever. He was now the undoubted heir of 
the baronetcy and estates of his father. His weak, 
fond mother indulged him in every caprice. 

The grief of Duncan fer. the loss of his master ap- 
peared like a reproach to his own selfish joy, and 
Walter Trevanian insisted on his being discharged 
from the family. He even carried his malice so far as 
to prevail on Sir Richard to refuse the young man a 
character—an act of injustice which, in after-life re- 
coiled bitterly on the heads both of father and son. 

“But the Trevanians weré ever considered a 
strange race!” as Mike, the sexton, observed, when 
he assisted to lower the body of Edward into the 
vault; “and never acted or thought like any other 
people!” When our readers reflect on the strange 
sight he had seen in the park, the night of the young 
heir’s death, they will scarcely feel surprised at the 
old man’s opinion. 

(To be continued.) 








Mr. Beszamrn Rivey, a manufacturer, of Des- 
borough, in Northamptonshire, has determined to 
marry a young woman, named Mary Ann Paine, ém- 
ployed in his factory. But having before his eyes the 


fear of Mrs. Grundy, the worthy manufacturer has 
taken the novel course of publishing a justification of 
Lis conduct in alocal newspaper. In his advertise- 
ment Mr. Riley tells his workpeople and the towns- 
folk in general that he is anxious to do everything 
openly and above board, and he feels they have some 
sort of right to ask his reasons for so flagrant a breach 
of the conventionalities. Accordingly they are in- 
formed that the marriage is not to take place till May 
next, and that in the rheantime Mr. Riley will have 
his “intended,” as he calls her, educated to a level 
with himself, for, as he elegantly and modestly puts it, 
“of course, to unite myself to this young woman now 
would be very foolish indeed, I having been favoured 
with a good education and cultivation, she an uncul- 
tured factory girl.” Mr. Riley has therefore advertised 
in thé British Standard and Patriot, and in a few days 
his advertisement will be in two other papers, for “a 
lady, a member of a Christian church, to instruct in 
various branches of useful knowledge a young lady 
whose education has been negleeted.” Liberal terms 
being offered, nine Christian ladies have already re- 
sponded to this appeal, and no doubt others will reply, 
so that there will be a good field of choice, and Miss 
Paine will also, says Mr. Riley, if nothing prevents, 
“havea very voluminous correspondence from myself.” 
The result expected is, that by the wedding-day the 
young lady will be pretty well informed in ordinary 
matters, have learned to play fairly on the harmonium, 
to read the French language with ease, to write it 
fairly, and to speak it with tolerable fluency. 


eet enn meee 


A LION ADVENTURE. 


An Arab, going to cut wood, hatchet in hand, was 
thoughtlessly following one of the paths, when, at 
a sudden turn, he found himself in the presence of an 
enormous lion. The animal, as much taken aback as 
the man, bristled his mane and uttered low growlings; 
while the Arab, believing the lion about to swallow 
him, brandished his hatchet with threatening ges- 
tures, which could only serve to irritate him. «In fact, 
the lion did advance; and then the Arab, mad with 
terror, dealt him a terrible blow on the head with his 
axe. The edge of the tool penetrated deep, but 
although a little stunned, the brute rushed upon his 
aggressor, and with his formidable jaw, broke his 
thigh. 

The poor wretch’s screams of pain, repeated by the 
echoes from rock to rock, seem to have made the lion 
believe that he was surrounded by several enemies, for 
he let go his prey, and fled, with rapid bounds, to his 
secret fastness. The unhappy man, fn spite of his 
wound, profited by the momentary respite. With a 
superhuman effort he hauled himself up a tree, at the 
foot of which the lion, soon discovering his mistake, 
stretched himself at full length, to watch the victim 
who had just escaped from him. 

It took an hour and a half for the inhabitants of the 
douars to understand his position and come to his 
succour. Seventy or eighty Arabs, all armed with 
guns and yataghans, halted about a hundred paces 
from the perch on which the poor fellow could hold 
no longer. They shouted to him to pluck up courage, 
and that they would soon deliver him. Amongst 
them was a famous runner, a brother of the Sheikh 
Belale, who used to run races with horses. 

“ Fire all at once at the lion,” he told them. “ To 
attack you, he will quit the tree. I shall soon be 
there, and up it; and then I can sustain the wounded 
man until a favourable opportunity occurs of helping 
him down and fetching him away.” 
A general discharge was made. The lion, only 
wounded, rushed upon his aggressors, who showed 
him their heels with such agility, that he could not 
catch a.single one of them. Tired of his onslauglit, 
he returned to the foot of the tree, up which the sheikh’s 
brother had nimbly climbed, and was holding the 
patient in his arms, more dead than alive with fright 
and suffering... Meanwhile, after reloading, the Arabs 
came back, determined to make an. end of it. Form- 
ing a circle, they advanced within fifty paces of the 
lion, and at a signal from the eldest present, fired all 
at once, and immediately once more fled. Taking 
advantage of the moment, the runner slipped down 
the tree, bringing with him the wounded man, whom 
he hoisted en his back, and then hastened to escape. 
The lion, who had seen every movement, was on the 
point of seizing his prey a second time, when the two 
brothers of the victim, who had prudently reserved 
their fire to cover his retreat, discharged their guns 
point blank on the animal, who, this time seriously 
wounded, fell, but speedily got up again. One of the 
brothers then plunged his yataghan into him. The 
lion turned upon him sharply ; with one stroke of his 
talons and one bite of his jaw he killed him. 
Leaving this victim on the ground, the Arabs 
accompanied the original sufferer to the douar; where, 
after embracing his wife and children, he soon 





breathed his last sigh. The survivor of the three then 
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swore an oath over his brother’s corpse, either that he 

would kill the lion or that thelion should kill him. 

Adter earnestly imploring the sheikh to take care of 

his own and his brothers’ children, he stripped himself 

of all his clothing, took two guns and one pistol, and 

eo gave an express prohibition for any one to follow 
im. 

Arrived at thescene of the recent combat, he saw 
the lion lying on the ground, about ten paces from 
his brother’s body, close to a copse of evergreen oak. 
The lion allowed him to approach within twenty 
paces, without seeming to pay any attention to him. 
The Arab took aim between the head and the shoulder. 
At the shot, the lion, in two bounds, reached his 
aggressor, who coolly stuck the muzzle of his seeond 
guu into his ear, and blew his brains out. Of course 
the victor, after receiving everybody's loud and 
hearty congratulations, was carried ia triumph to his 
douar.—“ ‘The Lions, the Lions !” 


MARY TUDOR. 
THE SCARLET QUEEN. 


Tre nineteenth of July, 1554, broke over “Merttio 
England” with a full gush of sunshine. Everywhere 
banners were floating to the breeze, and sounds of 
merriment and joy went abroad on the morning air. 
Everywhere guus were fired, bells were ringing, bon- 
fires ‘were blazing, and processions were forming. 

One would have thought that some great national 
victory was being celebrated, or, at least, that some 
grand national tribute was preparing for a hero of the 
English blood-royal, or the coronation of a king. 

lt was not for these, however, that this great de- 
monstration was made, but for the reception of a man 
who had but lately been subjected to the bitterest 
execration from the English, and whose fleet was 
now archoring in the port of Southampton. 

The maiden queen of England, although neither 
fair nor young—she who has been known from the 
middle of the foarteenth century by the title of 
“‘Bloody Mary,” and who well earned the sobriquet— 
was that day to receive the young and gallant Philip 
of Spain as her betrothed husband. 

As the Spanish fleet anchored, a number of barges 
put off from the shore, one of which was distinguished 
by its splendid awning, lined with cloth of gold, as 
the queen’s own. It was manned by a full crew of 
seamen dressed in the queen’s livery, white and 
green, and was intended expressly for the bridegroom 
elect, while the other barges, richly ornamented and 
inferior only to this one, was for the nobles and their 
attendants. 

Acompany of lords were assembled at the landing 
to welcome Philip, and the Earl of Arundel presented 
him, in the queen’s name, with the Order of the 
Garter. 

He was dressed richly but plainly in black velvet, 
with a.cap ornamented with goldchains. A splendid 
horse had been provided, which he instantly mounted, 
and his graceful horsemanship won the hearts of the 
assembled people perhaps as much as deeds of valour 
could have done—on such frail grounds is popular 
favour established. 

London gave itself up toa perfect jubilee, and Mary 
gave orders to her nobles to attend her to Winchester, 
where she was to meet the prince, who arrived thero 
on the twenty-third, attended by two hundred gentle- 
men on horseback and a body of archers in the livery 
of the House of Arragon. 

The rain now poured in torrents, and the cavalcade 
had not proceeded far when a cavalier met them at 
full speed witha message from the queen for Philip 
not to expose himself to tle weather, but to delay 
his departure. Of course the gallant prince would not 
listen to this, and the cavalcade moved on, spite of 
the rain which was drenching their gay dresses. 

That evening the royal pair met, and according to 
Sepulveda, Philip did not confine his salutations to 
the queen, but kissed all the ladies-in-waiting, matrons 
and maidens, without distinction. 

In the great hall of the episcopal palace they met 
again in public, Mary stepping forward to receive 
Philip, and kissing him before the assembled company. 

The approaching festival of St. James was fixed 
upon for the marriage day, and Philip exchanged his 
plain garb for one of white satin and cloth of gold, 
covered with pearls and diamonds: He wore ihe 
Burgundian order, the collar of the Golden Fleece, and 
the new order that had just been bestowed upon him. 
The queen’s dress was of similar material; but our 
brides of the present day would have been shocked at 
the bad taste of her red slippers and black velvet 
mantle. One of the council, afterthe marriage train 
had entered the cathedral, read an instrument from 
Charles V., fn which he formally announced nis son 
as King of Naples and Duke of Milan,'thus making 

Philip equalin rank to hisconsort. At this point the 
English nobles were seized with embarrassment, at 


the thought that there had been no provision made as 


te whom should give the queen away, but the Earls of 
Pembroke and Derby,-and the Marquis of Winches- 
ter agreed to give her away, in the name of the whole 
realm, and the Bishop of Winchester then performed 
the marriage. 

The romantic shades of Hampton Court soon 
received the royal pair. Mary’s general ill health had 
not been improved by the pageantries of the late occa- 
sion, and feeble and indisposed, she was obliged to 
shut her doors upon her subjects, and confine herself 
wholly to the society of Philip and her’ personal 
attendants: “Of these, Lady’ Alice Barnet and Lady 
Elinor Howard were the favourite and privileged, and 
strangely enough Mary chose to have them constantly 
about her person. 

Tt wonld appear’ that she was not at all tinctured 
with jealousy, else the remarkable beauty of both 
might have awakened her fears lest Philip should 
contrast them strongly with the aged and sickly ap- 
pearance which the queen herself presented. But it 
does not appear that Mary was aware of lier own want 
of charms, and her fondness for Philip was that of a 
young blooming bride, rather than. of a mature woman. 
At the time of theit marriage Philip was only twenty- 
seven years old, Mary was eleven years his senior, 
and the chronie disease under which she laboured 
made her look still older. 

Lady Alice Barnet was just eighteen years old,a 
gay, merry, laughing girl, with fresh red lips and 
blooming cheeks ; eyes that flashed out briehtly be- 
neath the long black tressesthat hung around her oval 
face, and a figure whiose fall and youthful beauty was 
conspicuous among the court beauties of the day. 
She loved to wear gay and rich colours, and had she 
dared, would have outvied the queen herself in 
splendid costume. 

On the other hand Lady Elinor Howard was a 
gentle maiden, fond of quiet and retirement, and dress- 
ing in the most simple and ‘unostentatious manner. 
Her usual robe was one of pure white, with at most 
a blue ribbon at the waist, or'a spray of pale’ blue 
flowers in her rich chestnut hair. Mary loved the 
little gentle maiden, and petted Lady Alice, who was 
more free in speech and manuers. 

The queen lay on a rich damask couch in a deep 
sleep, induced by narcotics after several restless and 
troubled nights of illness. 

Philip had left her for afew hours, and although the 
adjoining room was fullof ladies-in-waiting, noone was 
allowed to watch her repose save tlie two favoured ones. 
They were sitting in the deep embrasures of a broad 
window, looking out) upon Hampton Court, and con- 
versing.in whispers so low that they could not have 
reached the queen’s ear had she been awake. 

“ Our royal mistress loves her new husband dearly 
enough,” said the bolder damsel of the two. “ And no 
wonder either. These Spanish cavaliers are well 
worthy a queen’s admiration.” 

“True,” said Lady Elinor; “but I marvel at the 
choice. Surely his father, Charles V., who I have 
heard was once nearly betrothed to the queen, would 
have been a more suitable match.” 

“ Are you not uttering a little treason against the 
charms of our queen,” said Lady Alice. “ Methinks 
you are the boldest of us two at this moment.” 

Elinor blushed but resumed: 

“T am not surely wanting, Alice, in respect for my 
queen when I speak of her age. Butall must see if they 
do not allow themselves to speak of the strong contrast 
between them. Look, now that her face is distorted 
with pain, and tell me if she looks fitting for the wife 
of one that deserves the title of Philip the Handsome, 
as much as his grandfather, to whom it was given.” 

“No, indeed, Elinor, she does not, and much I 
fear, she will not retain his affection long. But tell 
me, dear, did you see the Duke of Alva on the day of 
the marriage?” 

“IT did, Alice; and I saw, moreover, the look which 
he directed to you as you stood nearest the queen. 
But even he is not equal to the prince.” 

“ What were you saying of the prince's father?” 

“T have heard that when the queen was only six 
years old, he, then a young man, was desirous of a 
betrothal ; but that five years later he broke the con- 
tract, which was actually formed, and married 
Isabella of Portugal, who became the mother of the 
prince. Even that would have proved a more snit- 
able match:for our royal mistress thar this.” 

“ Ah, but do you know that many people thought 
she would marry her kinsman, Courtney, Earl of 
Devonshire ?” 

“T have heard so; but that the Emperor Charles, 
whether from a desire to compensate herfor the single 
life which she had so long endured for his sake— 
for it seems that she felt his desertion, although only 
eleven years old—or from a desire to aggrandize 
Phillip, negotiated this marriage himself.” 

“ And liking the father so well, how did she knew 
that she should Ifke the son, whom slie had never 
seen ?” 





“There was a portrait of the priuce, seut by his 


aunt, the Regent of the Netherlands, but with an, 
injunctions to return it. It was painted by Tite 
when the prince was twenty-six years old, and 

* * » Jou 
may well believe it struck the queen's fancy, ag , " 
indeed it might,” . 

Elinor sighed as she spoke. 

“TI do believe it, Elinor; and moreover, I belieyg 
that you are yourself in love with our queen’s choi 
and——” %, 

“ Lady Alice! do you dare say this tome?” 

The blood of the Howards flashed bright and vam 
into Lady Elinor’s cheek; and Lady Alice Barvet, 
proud as she was, had scarcely the presumption ; 
repeat her words, 

“ There, there, forgive me, darling; I was buy in 
jest. You should not have been moved, methinks, by 
such a trifle.” 

But the quick tears were coursing down the pur 
pale cheeks of Lady Elinor, at the unkind suspicion 
and ere she could banish their traces the quo 
awoke. 7 

Her first waking sight found the Lady Elinor jy 
tears, and the sympathy ef Mary for her. favour, 
was tco sincere not to display itself in caresses aj 
fond words. 

“Who has hurt thee, darling ?” she" said, as Elinor 
bent down by her couch. “ Depend upon it, whoery 
dees so shall feel Philip's indignation, and our owntm, 
Onur royal consort has taken great note of thee, my 
Elinor; and sometimes he has questioned us al! io 
closely of our little cousin. Beshrew us, girl! I far 
he will think thee somewhat younger and handsome 
than ourself.” 

Mary’s self-satisfied air betrayed that she did nt 
apprehend any danger from that quarter ; but her al. 
lusion, joined to Lady Alice’s words, created a comm 
tion in the heart of the gentle maiden which she cou 
not control. 

Thus it is with the human heart as with tly 
famous rock which a child’s finger may put in motioa, 
pao) which the whole strength of many men could ni 
still. 

During the few months that had intervened betwen 
this time and the queen’s marriage, Philip had distin. 
guished Lady Elinor in a manner wholly different to 
that which had characterized his behaviour to tl: 
other ladies-in-waiting. 

To all he exhibited politeness, and to many an easy 
flattery, mes to her. 

She only had been treated with that gentle ai 
almost tender courtesy which sometimes is the surest 
precursor of love. 

Timid and unsuspecting, Lady Elinor had been m 
the verge of giving up her heart to the keeping ol 
one who could have no legitimate claim to its posses 
sion, and she now started with horror to think low 
nearly she had approached the chasm which leads to 
the destruction of those principles which no alchewy 
can ever again restore when once perverted. 

She was aroused by the chance and unmeaning 
badinage that fell from the lips of the Lady Alice, and 
was dismayed by the flattery of the queen, who 
deepened the wound to her delicacy by telling her 
what Philip said of her; and as soon as shie could bb 
dismissed from the queen’s presence, she rushed tobe 
chamber, and burst into an agony of tears. 

She resolved at first to ask a dismissal altogether, 
but on second thoughts, she eonsidered that to fly 
from the court was not the best way to avoid 
Philip, who, as she believed, would more certaialy 
seek her if she was absent from the queen’s protec 
tion. 

She resolved, therefore, to stay, but to avoid hina 
much as possible. Meantime the queen grew mor 
and more indisposed, and often required older aul 
more experienced ladies around: her than the two 
favourites; and etiquette demanded that they shoull 
live retired and away from the frivolities of the 
court when the royal mistress could not be prt 
sent. 

But the angel who watches over the good and vit- 
tuous had not ceased to take charge of Lady [lino 
Howard. 

Greatly to the delight of Philip’s Spanish fol 
lowers, Charles V. summoned his son into Flanders. 
He was about to abdicate in his favour, and demande! 
his presence without delay. 

Sick, disappointed in some of her-dearest hopes, au! 
almost heart-broken, Mary accompanied her husband 
down the Thames to Greenwich, unwilling to believe 
in the necessity of the parting, but yielding in ts 
as in other things to Charles, who seemed to hav? 
held and exercised the right to dictate her conduct. 

She returned home to her desolate couch, alon% 
without relatives, without children, which she hel 
fondly hoped for, and without the presence of het 
husband. 

A fearful retribution seemed to rest upon h 
the cruelties slic had committed; and attacked 
by the disease to which she had long ago been 
land which had sorely wasted her youth and 
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Jeaving her only the wreck of what she. had been, 
sheday down to die! 

Death does not, however, always come to the world- 
sick, and Mary lingered on a year and a half longer, 
until Philip, from motives of policy, paid her.a visit. 
Life rallied within its citadel forawhile, and she 4 
ceived him with all the fondness and devoti 
ofa first and only love; as indeed it was with the 


qufetiy Blinor’s band. bad long since. been given in 
marriage to the young Earl of Derby, the queen 
sanctioning it rather unwillingly, becanse he wished 
to withdraw her altogether from the court. He, how- 
ever, permitted her (to. come to asl yaya sick-bed 
at stated times, and Mary.contin to receive her 
with all the affection of former days, — 

Once only did, Phillip catch. passing glance at the 
face which, two years before, had almost made him 
curse the fate of princes to wed,with those whom 
they love not. She was accompanied by her husband 
and lady Alice {Barnet, whose roguish eyes beamed 
out at the casual mention of the Duke of Alva. 

‘After obtaining her consent to the war with France, 
and staying @ fow months with the queen, coldly 
returning her excessive fondness, Phillip bade her a 
fnal adieu, and returned to the Netherlands. She 
saw him no more. She lingered a few months, de- 
ploring the disastrous effects of the war, and mourn- 
ing over the destiny which had kept her apart from 
her only love. : 

The daughter of Katharine of Arragen and the 
granddaug)iter of Isabella of Castile must of necessity 
have had a Spanish heart in her bosom; and spite the 
difference in their ages, Spite of bis studied coldness, 
it beat with all the fervour of the warm Spanish blood 
for Phillip. 

One proof of her devotion she could give—and that 
was to die! A Jetter, which she was too weak to 
read, was found pressed to her dying heart; and 
surrounded only by her faithful attendants, and sup- 
ported by her two favourites, she uttered the memor- 
able words afterwards rendered immortal: “When I 
die, Calais will be found written on my heart !” 

Poor heart! vain pomp! A month had not passed 
before Phiilip offered his hand to"Queen Elizabeth ! 

Mary died on the seventeenth of November, 1558, 
scarcely four years and a few months after her mar 
riage; and early-in the year 1560, a little more than 
a year after her death, and the refusal of his hand by 
Elizabeth, he married Isabella of France, then in her 
fifteenth year. 

Isabella, as she was called by..the Spaniards, or 
Elizabeth de Valois, was, according.to all accounts, a 
better woman than Phillip deserved, from his. shaime- 
ful neglect of Mary Tudor. She is described by 
Brantome as “‘ belle, sage, vertueuse, spirituelle et bonne,” 
a list of qualifications that would have served 
half a dozen queens, of the. ordinary stamp. 

Again the old pageant, which less than six years 
before had been acted on the borders of the Thames, 
was revived. at Roncesvalles and New Castile. 

At the court of Bygland there were two. hearts that 
beat quicker when this; marri yas announeed. 
One was that of the maiden quéen, in the deepest 
recesses of which had ever lingered a sentiment of 
regret for the gallant cavalier-king, whose person and 
talents the Count of Feria, the ambassador whom 
Philip had employed to negotiate with Elizabeth, had 
so glowingly deseribed. 

The other heart .was, stirred with an emotion of 
gladness. It was that of the young Countess of 
Derby, who experienced .a sensation of actual relief 
When she found that it.was not probable that Philip 
Would ever again yisit England. Like a true and 
loving wife, she communicated the grief she had borne 
to her husband, and received his entire forgiveness 
for the error into which,she had been so nearly pre- 
cipitated. 

The ashes of Mary Tudor restedin Westminster 
Abbey ; and those of one of her favourites, Lady Alico 
Barnet, by special permission, xreposed beside her. 
Elizabeth, more despotic in seme matters. than even 
her predecessor, was ruling with. an iron sway the 
people of her court, notwithstanding that, her, subjects! 
_ ing “‘the golden days of , good Queen 

The Earl of Derby entreated her to grant leave of| 
‘bsence to himself and the countess ; and the queen, 
more intolerant of beantifnl women than Mary had 
been, and more jealous of their influence with her 
mudsters and courtiers, allowed them, with some show 
of reluctance, to depart. 

Once within the precincts of their own quiet home, 
surrounded by their friends, and eventually by 
beautiful children, Elinor Howard remembered the 
Past only as apainfuldream. As her daughters gryw 
Up into the image of her own youth, it was her care 
. keep them far from the breath of courts, and to 
tek aan as the doarest, swectest spot in the 

M. A.B. 


Tue Hicu. Price or Mrat.—The present enor- 
mous price ef beef and mutton is attributed in a great 
measure to the large consumption of veal and lamb. 
Next June meat will range between 1s. 2d, and 1s. 8d., 
and the year after about 2s. per tb., if the present 
consumption, waste, and “rot” continue. Surely, 
this is really alarming. Abstention from veal and 
lamb, that the stock in the United Kingdom may be 
repleniated seems to us to be the duty of every 
Christian man in the country, a duty to’ be enjoined 
by the press, and to be accepted and acted upon by 
every reasonable reflecting man. The multiplying 
restaurants are daily augmenting the evil. Unripe 
meat foods and illegitimate vegetables are constantly 
heralded by them as something to fascinate and fill. 
But all this is a gross evil. It has increased, is in- 
creasing, and ought to be diminished. 








MAUD. 


CHAPTER xX. 
And do I ask myself why still 
So shrinks: my-heart within-my-breast ? 
Why, by a vague and aching chill, 
Each stirring impulse is repressed ? 
Faust. 
Mistress Saore sent to the alderman’s.ball. Her 
husband had, been.taken out of town on some impor- 
tant business, and always eager for pleasure, the 
young wife found her way. to the festival with some 
of her city friends. It was ajgreat occasion for the 
people, who for the first time ,began to partake some- 
what of the sunshine which always follows a popular 
soversign,.; The king was not only to grace the ball 
with his: presence, but lead off the first dance with the 
mayor’s wife. After that sacrifice—for the lady was 
by no means a Venus—the gay monarch felt.at liberty 
to devote himself to the gayest and prettiest in the 
room without reserve, and his second galliard was 
danced with the jeweller’s wife. 
When Jane was led out in the presence of that 
thronged assembly, the wonderful beauty of her face, 
and the natural elegance which nature sometimes 
supplies even to thé uneducated, seemed, for the first 
time, completely mated; for in his whole kingdom 
there was not a man who compared in physical 
strength and beauty with King Edward. To the 
supreme loveliness of the woman. was now added the 
soft charm of modest confusion. When Jane stood, 
for a moment, with her hand in that of the young 
monarch, waiting for the music, her white eyelids 
drooped till their long, curling lashes swept a cheek 
burning with the rich scarlet of mingled pride and 
shyness ; a smile quivered about her exquisite mouth, 
and her whole frame thrilled with a feeling which was 
half terror, half delight. 
She heard whispers of admiration, and less charit- 
able. comments, sweeping through the room with 
breeze-like fullness. Some young lordlings, who had 
followed Edward {from the court, were loud in their 
admiration, which brought the blood still more richly 
to her cheeks. Dancing is but a natural response to 
music, and often nntaught, is mere harmonious than 
art can make it. Grace ef movement was one of the 
peculiar gifts which seemed to raise this woman out 
of ther plebeian birth, and match her with royalty 
itself. No queen ever danced with the floating light- 
ness with which this resplendent creature swept the 
room. At first her eyes were downcast, and her motion 
timid, but as the music thrilled -her, every curve of 
her body swayed to the poetry of motion. ‘The droop- 
ing head rose proudly; her blue eyes were uplifted ; 
her red lips broke apart with smikes, and you could 
imagine the warm breath panting threugh like per- 
fume from the heart of a disturbed rose. 
Edward saw all this, and smiled over it, never 
doubting that it was his presence which had kindled 
up her beauty into such marvellous ‘perfection. When 
the dance was concluded, he. stooped and whispered 
something that sent a swift rush of scarlet over her 
neck and face. She looked up a little frightened, and 
seemed about to break from him. Then ‘he spoke 
gravely, if not with a voice of command, which sent 
the colour slowly from her face, and her eyes absolutely 
filled with tears. 
Edward led her away, not toward the dais, which 
was surrounded by city digmitaries, but through the 
heart of the crowd, amd into the recess of a window, 
from which the citizems fell back, leaving them so far 
alone that no one could hear a word of the earnest 
talk with which he addressed-her. But those who 
looked on saw that as his eyes kindled, and his fine 
countenance flushed. eagerly, she turned white, and 
her lips trembled, as/if some grievous trouble disturbed 
them. 
“To-morrow. ‘said the king, as he led her away, 
when the music trang forth a fresh challenge to the 
dancers, ‘‘tc-moucow I shall come to the river side, 
disguised as x boatman, with a pair of sculls; be at 





the steps as t,4e sun 50°S down on the bosoin of the 
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river, and quite alone; you will learn to hear how 

much your king loves you without trembling like a 
snared bird. Say, sweet bonnibel, will you come?” 

“Tt is wrong—it is wicked,” she pleaded. 

“What, wrong and wicked to obey your sovereign 
lord, when he consents to disguise himself asa menial, 
for the bare pleasure of looking on that face, unmarked 
by the hungry glances that devour us now? Nay, 
sweetheart, were is the harm in a quiet hour on the 
Thames ?” 

“Nay, there isno harm, I know that well enough; 
yet I dare not tell him,” she cried, shivering, and 
almest in tears. 

The king laughed so loud that the throng all around 
him smiled in company. 

“Tell him—why no! If there is, as you so prettily 
say, no harm, why tell any one ?” ‘ 

“ But—but what will her majesty, the queen, say ?” 

“Nothing ; because I shall not tell her, sweet bon- 
nibel !” 

“ But she might find out and be angry.” 

Again Edward laughed, and now there was a shale 
of sarcasm iv his merriment; but he made no reply, 
not exactly wishing to speak out the scornful certainty 
whicl: he felt that Elizabeth would be prudently blind 
to any folly of this kind that he might fall into. 

“Come,” he said, pressing the fair hand in his, “one 
more galliard, and then the pleasure of the evening is 
ever. I see your city dames frowning even now, 
because the king chooses to be happy in his own way. 
Why is it that aldermen always have ill-favoured 
spouses, I wonder? Come—come, the next ten 
minutes are ours at least.” 

Again the dance commenced, and the goldsmith’s 
wile was still honoured by the king, mueh to the dis- 
content of those city dames who sat in awkward stato 
watching them from around the dais. Now whispers, 
long and significant, ran from lip to lip, sounding forth 
praises of the king, and cold censure of the woman who 
kept him from those proper attentions all were hun- 
goring for. 

That dance over, and Jane’s triumph of the evening 
closed; she was left neglected among the neighbours 
whe had escorted her to the ball, and saw, with a 
heavy heart, te young monarch take out first one, 
and then another of the proud city dames, who had 
drawn back so scornfully when she approached the 
— of honour appropriated to the authorities of Lon- 

on. 

Edward’s manner with women was always gallant 
and dashingly impressive. He could not have spent 
an hour with his own grandmother without throwing 
a shade of gallantry in his inanner. Jane stood 
among the crowd and watched hin ashe led forth a 
stately dame, and with bowed head and smiling lips, 
commenced another dance. Many of her own class 
would have shared the galliard with her; but she de- 
clined all these attentions, and stood aside sorrowfully 
watching the king and the partner who had. supplanted 
her, as in her inexperience she dreaded. One sentence 
Edward addressed her in passing: 

. “To-morrow, and at sunset.” 

Her heart leaped to her voice, and a bright smilo 

answered him. She watched his tall figure as it 
towered above the crowd; and when he passed out, 
the room grew dim and dark around ber. She longed 
to be at home—at home and alone; the music ‘jarred 
on her ear; the very courtesies of those who sur- 
reunded her seemed coarse and rude. ; 
Jane went home early. After dancing with tho 
greatest ard handsomest man of the age, she rejected 
all meaner partners, and left the coarser gaiety which’ 
followed Edward’s departure with something like 
contempt. 

On reaching home, this weak, bewildered creature 
went instantly to her own room, locked the door, and 
examined herself, with fluttering delight, in a little 
steel mirror which was the glory of her bedroom. 

The reflection thrown back upon her brought 4 
world of smiles to her lovely mouth; the dress of 
blue taffety, cut square at the bosom, and edged with 
a narrow band of ermine, was simple and becoming ; 
a string of pearls, taken from her husbend’s stere 
with some misgiving, lay like newly-fallen hail- 
stones on the snow of her white and exquisitely 
formed neck; long hanging sleeves, lined with white, 
swept down from her shouldere, leaving the white 
arms 

Thus much Jane could see of her own garments, 
and the picture, incomplete as it was, satisfied her. 
She turned away from the mirror smiling, and bathed 
in blushes. 

“ To-morrow,” she whispered, “to-morrow I shall 
see him again. He wiil come all alone, like any com- 
mon boatman, and all for me—for me!” 

Jane sat down upon a low chair, and elasping both 
hands over her knees, rocked herself to and fro in 
silent exultation. 

She forgot her husband, everything, in the thoughts 
that had been swelling about her heart for days, and 








now broke all bounds. 
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“He loves me, and I am beautiful!” she would 
whisper to herself, blushing as the words stirred her 
lips. “ ty, what people mean when they talk of 
happinesa. Now I know—now I know. Love, love! 
Did he speak ef that, and I married ?” 

Here the poor woman suddenly anlocked the hands 
clasped over her knees, and they fell helplessly by 
her side. 

“Oh! what will he say ?—what will he do?” she 
cried out piteously. “I dare not go—I will not.” 

Then came back a memory of those soft words, 
soft but impressive, almost commanding when they 
sued; and again she fell into a bewildering dream, 
half ecstacy, half terror ; and so the night wore on, 
and at last she fell as!eep from pure exhaustion. 

The next day dawned, deepened, and died away ia 
a warm crimson sunset, so beautiful that heaven itself 
seemed luring that unhappy woman out to the river. 
Many a time that day she resolved to stay at home, 
and forget the gleam of forbidden glory that had 
dawned upon her. 

“ I will stay here, meekly and prayerfully, as befits 
a woman whe bas harboured sinful thoughts. When 
my husband comes, I must tell him all, and he will 
make me strong.” 

This she said over and over again; yet in the 
depths of her heart lay a resolve, secret, and probably 
unecknowledged even by herself, to go forth on the 
perilous expedition proposed to her. 

When tie sunset came, and the Thames was red 
with its dying fires, the temptation which had clung 
around this weak woman all day, grew strong and 
mastered her. She went upstairs, put on a wimple of 
dark cloth, and a corresponding dress. It was singu-~ 
lar, but Jane did not once look in the glass while 
making this simple toilet. Was she ashamed to meet 
her own face, or, feeling how pale that face must be, 
did she fear to encounter the change that was 
there. 

She looked around her bedroom before going out, 
with vague regretfulness. 

“ What if William should come while Iam away,” 
she thought, “and find the house empty ? But he will 
not—he will not. Three days yet remain—I will 
go. Yes, yes, I will go; but not in disobedience, 
not with a thought of wrong to anyone. 1 will 
tell the king all this; tell him how my heart aches, 
how ashamed I feel. He is grand, he is noble, and 
will see how right it is that Ishould go home and 
mever see him again. This once I will meet him; 
but only that—only that he may understand how 
wreng it is, and how much I love my husband.” 

Here the unhappy woman burst into a flood of 
bitter tears, and began to wring her hands, feeling in 
ithe depths of her heart what mockery was in the 
words she had spoken. 

The twilight deepened, turning the crimson haze 
tinto a deep purple gloom, before that woman left her 
chome. A strange feeling of reluctance seized upon 
her; she walked over the house sadly, and with tears 
inher eyes. It seemed as if she were taking a fare- 
well, yet it had never entered her mind to desert that 
home, or to be absent when its master returned. Still 
this strange, unreasoning sadness held her fast, and 
she left her home pale as death, and shivering with 
vague terror. 

{To be continued.) 








ICE AND WATER. 

WE must not, in our account of some of the pro- 
jperties of water, which afford peculiar evidence of 
design, omit to mention the action of the cold atmo- 
sphere of winter upon the ponds and lakes. 

These are cooled fram the surface, and a circula- 
tion is established by the constant sinking of the 
chilled water, until the temperature falls to forty 
degrees. But at this point, still eight degrees above 
freezing point, the circulation stops. The surface 
water, as it cools below this temperature, remains at 
the top, andin the end freezes; but then a remark- 
able provision comes into play. 

Most substances are heavier in their solid than in 
their liquid state; but ice, on the contrary, is lighter 
thau water, and therefore floats on its surface.. More- 
ever, as ice is a very poor conductor of heat, it serves 
as a protection te the lake; so that at the depth of a 
few feet, at most, the temperature of the water during 
winter is never under forty degrees, although the 
atmosphere may continue for weeks below zero. But 
for this wise and merciful provision, the occurrence 
of a severe winter would behold the complete de- 
struction of our fresh-water fish. 

If water resembled other liquids, and continued to 
contract with cold to its freezing point—if the excep- 
tions we have mentioned liad not been made, the 
whole order of Nature would have been reversed. 
The circulation just described would continue until 
the whole mass of water in the lake iad fallen to the 
freezing point. The ice would then first form at the 
bottom, and congelation would continue until the 


whole lake had been changed into one mass of solid 


ice. 

Upon sich a mass the hottest summer would pro-, 
duce but little effect, for the poor conducting po'wer 
would then prevent its melting; and instead of. ponds 
and lakes, we should have large masses of ice, which 
during the summer would melt on the surface to the 
depth of only a few feet. 


things would be utterly inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of aquatic plants or animals, and it would be 
almost as fatal to organic life everywhere. The soil 
itself would, to a certain‘ extent, share in the fate of 
the ponds, remaining frozen to the depth of many 
feet, and the only effect of the summer’s heat would 
be to melt a few inches at the surface. I¢ would be, 


shrubs could not brave the severity of the winter. 


some forms of life 





It is unn to state that this condition of 


perhaps, ible to cultivate some hardy annuals in 
such @ poset but this would be all. Trees and 


Thus, then, it appears that the very existence of 
jaa on an apparent exception 
to a general law of Nature. 





SCIENCE. 


Srow or Insects in Paris.—A letter from Paris 
says:—“ We have had our dog show, and we are to 
have our insect show. The exhibition is te be divided 
into two categories. The first will include—1, The 
producers of sik; 2. The producers of honey and wax ; 
3. ‘Phe insects used in dyeing; 4. Insects used for the 
table (?); and 5. Insects used in medicine. The 
second category are not so pleasant, consisting of all 
the insects that prove destructive to cereals, vineyards, 
orchards, forests, and woods used for building pur- 
poses, There are to be gold, silver, and bronze 
me 





WATER AS FUEL. 


Dr. John H. Griscom has read a paper on water 
as fuel. It was by far the ablest and most intelligent 
argument yet presented in favour of Hagan’s stove. 

It will be remembered that this, stove has a vessel 
of water suspended in the upper portien, and as the 
water is evaporated the steam is conveyed downward 
in a pipe to the fire-hox, where it is super-heated and 
then blown directly among the burning coals, It is 
claimed that the steam is decomposed, giving up its 
oxygen to the coals, and that the hydrogen thus set 
free is then burned by the atmospheric air which 
enters through the grate, causing a great increase of 
heat. 

The chemical ehanges may be illustrated by a few 
simple figures. The portion of anthracite coal that 
burns is carbon. Let a single atom of carbon be 
represented by a star (*) and let us follow it through 
the stove, Atmospheric air consists of one-filth 
oxygen and four-fifths nitrogen gas, mechanically 
mingled. The nitrogen performs no part in com- 
bustion, the burning being the chemical combination 
of the oxygen with the carbon. Let an atomof oxygen 
be represented hy a small o, When the air passes 
through the grate, two atoms of oxygen combined 
with one of varbon (0*0) to form an atom of carbonic 
acid—the heat of the fire being developed in thig act 
of combination. 

An atom of water is formed by the combination of 
one atom of oxygen with one of hydrogen. As the 
atom of hydrogen, though only one-eighth as heavy 
as the atom of oxygen, is twice as large, let that be 
peesanige by a large O, and the atom of water by 

0. 

Now, if a jet of superheated steam be thrown upon 
a bed of coals at a sufficiently intense heat, the steam 
will be decomposed, each atom of carbon combining 
with the two atoms of oxygen in two atoms of water, 
and setting free the two atoms of hydrogen. 

Then if the atoms of hydrogen thus set free are 
brought in eontact with two atoms of the oxygen of 
the atmosphere, they enter into combination with 
them, ferming again two atoms of water. 

When coal is burned directly by the atmosphere, 
each atom of carbon, (*) combines with two atoms 
(00) of the oxygen of the air, forming an atom (0*e) 
of carbonic acid. But if the atom of carbon takes 
its two atoms of oxygen (00) from two atoms of 
water, (Oo Qo) it sets free two atoms of hydrogen, 
(00) which, in burning, combine with two atoms of 
atmospheric oxygen to form two atoms of water 
again. .Thus the oxygen taken from tke water by the 
carbon is restored from the atmosphere, producing 
the same effect on the carbon and on the air as if the 
water were not employed, while just as much water 
as is decomposed is formed again before it feaves the 
stove, The burning of a pound ef hydrogen gene- 
rates a larger quantity of heat than the barning of a 
pound of any other substance know’n. 
The claim for Hagan’s stove is that *.t furnishes hy- 


— a 

hers, ‘The reply is, that it costs jast As much heat « 
‘sther equivalent force to separate the two atom _ 
oxygen and hydfogen in one atom of water—sg jy 
developed by their recombination when the bydrogea 
is burned. 
‘The point to which we would especially direc 
attention is, that the employment of water doeg no 
vary the original substances, or the final products, 
The water goes in as water and comes out as water, 
In both cases, when water is employed and when it 
is not, the oxygen and carbon enter the stove ag , 
parate elements, and emerge as carbonic acid. 

To suppose that we can increase the production of 
heat by @ variation in chemical changes which stay 
from the same substances and result in the sam, 
products, would be led by all who believe jg 
the conservation of force, as @ proposition perfectly 
analogous to perpetual motion—as an attempt to go 
out of something more than there is in it. 


InvisisLE RaDIATION OF THE ELeEcrric Ligur— 
It is well known that the sunbeam is composed of 
three elements—light, heat, and the chemical or x. 
tinic rays, When the sunbeam is passed throughs 
triangular prism it is bent from its straight track, 
the several parts of the light rays being bent in di. 
ferent degrees—the red rays the least, then the orange, 
yellow, green, blue, indigo, and, lastly, the viokt 
the most. The heat rays are. bent less than thos 
of light, and the actinic more, so that in the solr 
spectrum the hottest part is in the dark portion 
below the red, while chemical effects are produced 
in the dark portion at the othér end, beyond the 
violet. Dark heat differsin some of its properties from 
heat that is accompanied by light; for instance, it 
has less power of passing through -¢ertain bodies, 
Plate-glass an inch in thickness transmits 39 per 
cent. of the heat coming from a naked flame, aj 
only six per cent. of that radiating from a surface of 
copper at a temperature of 750°. But rock-salt, while 
it transmits a larger portion of the heat striking upon 
it. than any other substance, bas the peculiar property 
of permitting the passage of the same _ proportion o 
the heat coming from all substances and at all ten- 
peratures. In meaguring the dark rays of the spe- 
trum, therefore, prisms and lenses of rock-salt ar 
employed. 

RESULTS OF THE OBSERVATIONS ON THE M00 
AND PLANETS. 
Moon.—Limited portions of the moon’s snriae 
were examined under varied conditions of illumin- 
tion. As yet no strongly marked modification of tle 
solar light has been detected, which would indicates 
lunar atmosphere of cunsiderable extent. The mod 
of disappearance of the spectrum of a star, whe 
occulted by the moon, is negative as to the existence 

of an atmosphere about the moon. 

Jupiter.—Several lines in the spectrum of Jupiter 
indicate a powerful absorption by the atmosphere of 
this planet. These were com with the lines of 
our atmosphere. The atmosphere of this planet co- 
tains some of the 8 Or vapours present in ow 
atmosphere, but i,is not identical with it in constitr 
tion. 

Saturn.—The observations of this planet are ks 
certain because of the feebleness of its light. Som 
of the lines produced: by its atmosphere appear to be 
identical with those seen in the spectrum of Jupiter. 

Mars.—T he lines characterising the atmospheres 
Jupiter and Saturn are not present in the spectram o! 
Mars. Groups of lines appear in‘the blue portion ¢ 
the spectrum, and these, by ing the predominanceti 
the red rays, may be the cause of the red colour whic 
distinguishes the light of this planet. 

Venus.—All the stronger lines of the solar spectrum 
were seen in the brilliant light of Venus, but no.adit- 
tional lines indicating an absorptive action of the 
planet’s atmosphere. ens 

In the case of most of the planets the solar lightis 
probably reflected, not from the planetary surface, bit 
from clouds at same elevation above it; under su 
circumstances, the light would not be subjected to the 
absorbent action of the lower and denser portios 
of the planet’s atmosphere, which are precisely tho# 
of our atmosphere, which are most effectual in produc 
ing the so-called atmospheric lines. 


Purp.e Dye rrom Tuemvs.—A German chemist 
said to have produced most splendid purple and scar 
dyes, almost supassing in beauty the finest of the 
aniline dyes, from “theine,” the alkaloid to which 
and coffee owe the refreshing and stimulating p 
perties which have brought them into such geve! 
request all over the world. As the kinds of Chine 
tea which are richest in theine do not contain ml 
more than two per cent. of that substance, the ne" 
dyes, however valuable in themselves, could scarce! 
come into extensive use if Chinese tea were the oul 
available source of the alkaloid from which they ™ 
derived ; but, fortunately, there are other sources e 
that body. Not to speak of the kola-nut of Wes 


























































































drogen, the most efficient of all er gnbustibles, and 





thus causes @ great increase in fs, production of 


Africa, which has just been discovered to cod! 
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vesof the Paulina Sorbitig contain nearly 
thelne, the leave Cat alkaloid, and those of the Ilex 
Paraguaensis are also very rich in it, The Paulina 
Sorbilis is @ Brazillian tree, belonging te the same 
family of plants as the he lage horse-chestnut. The 
jocality in which it chiefly flourishes is the great 
‘of the Amazon. Its fruit, when ripe is dried 
to powder, and the powder is made into 
paste with watér. This paste is moulded into 
cakes, which are baked by the heat of the sun, and 
then constitute,the famous ‘Guarana bread.” A spoon- 
ful of the powder obtained by scraptng one of these 
cakes, added to » pint of boiling water, makes a very 
refreshing beverage, which is largely used throughout 
the Brazils. Still more largely used, however, both 
in the Brazils and in other parts of South America, 
ig an infusion of the leaves, &c., of the Ilex Para- 
aensis, or * Paraguay tea-plant,”—a plant belonging 
to the same order as our English holly. Inthe forests 
of the Brazils and Paraguay this plant grows wild in 
quormous abundance. ‘I'he natives gather its leaves, 
pads, and young branches, dry them, and reduce them 
49 9 coarse powder, which powder they then use much 
as we use Chinese or Indian tea. This powder does 
not contain so large a percentage of theine as is con- 
tained in the Guarana bread, but it contains nearly 
as large @ proportion as the best Chinese tea, and as 
it is calculated that fully éwo millions of of the 
leaves of the tree from whose leaves and twigs the 
powder is made fall to the earth and rot every year, 
ip the ferests of Paraguay alone, if theine dyes should 
prove to possess, intrinsically, any real advantages, 
it need scarcely be difficult to produce them cheaply 
enough. 

TRANSMISSION OF HEAT THROUGH SCREENS.— 
Bodies that are transparent to light are by no means 
equally so to radiant heat. This arises from two 
causes, which require to be carefully distinguished 
from each other, and which may be separately illus- 
trated by @ paraHel action on the rays of light. A 
glass containing pure water absorbs very little light, 
and transmits almost all that it does not reflect; if 
theattempt be made to measure its transparency by 
ascertaining the distance at which a page printed in 
small type is legible when the water is interposed, and 
afterward, when it is removed, the difference in the 
two cases is hardly appreciable. If a few drops of a 
mixture of Indian ink and water be added, the trans- 
parency will be diminished, and the characters will be 
legible at a smaller distance; a further addition of 
ink will diminish the transparency more and more, 
until the letters can be no longer discerned. The 
light that is transmitted, however, although diminished 
in quantity, possesses the same character at the inci- 
dent light; and a prismatic analysis shows that both 
consist of the same colours in proportion; if in this 
experiment indigo be substituted for Indian ink, the 
legibility of the page is diminished te an extent nearly 
equal; out the prism shows that certain of the rays 
have been absorbed more completely than others. 
Similar effects are produced with the rays of heat. 
There are, however, a number of substances which 
are almost perfectly transparent to light, viz.: among 
solids, glass, diamond, Iceland spar, ice, and a great 
number of crystals; among liquids, water, spirit of 
wine, ether, turpentine, and a multitude of other 
bodies; and among aeriform bodies, atmospheric air, 
andthe greater number of gases. For heat, on the 
contrary, there is only one known solid that approaches 
perfect di , and that is rock salt; many 
colourless gases possess the property also in a stiil 
higher degree, but no liquid has yet been discovered 
— is free from absorptive action on the thermic 

ys. 

New Iron Brrpot.—There has been just com- 
pleted, in the yard of the Regent’s Canal Jronworks 
Vompany, a remarkable iron bridge, which is the 
‘atgest yet constructed on a system invented by Mr. 
A. Sedley. The structure in question has been made 
to the order of the Indian Government, and is designed 
tobeerected in India, ‘The leading feature of the 
hew principle is that, without the necessity of any 
subaqueous works, or the erection of any intermediate 


} towers or piers, the bridge can be built to cross in 


Single span any river or chasm up to an extreme 
ae of 500 yards, or 1,500 feet. The bridge just 

uished is of 75 feet span and 14 feet wide; its total 
Weight is 22 tons, including the roadway, and it will 
‘Upport @ nominal strain of four tons per sectional 
intch, but really a greater weight. ‘Two great can- 
* evers, or wedge-shaped girders, are built up piece 
y peace till they are projected from opposite sides of 
the chasm or river which is to be bridged over, and 
. te, ay till they approach within a distance some- 
thin® ess than a third of the whole span. Across 
7 'S sp Ace a central girder is thrown, which, while it 
omple tes the continuity of the bridge, acts, when 
Se = iu Posiiién and rivetted down, as the key-stone, 
tence ak. ‘The wedge-shaped girders which project 

Meith oy side of the stream are at their wide ends 





embedded and built into massive piers of masonry on 
the shqves. The base of the wedge is fixed by iron 
tugs, in an upright position; the central arta of the 
girder supports the actual roadway of the bridge; the 
lower arm, stretching to the point of the girder, 
becomes a bracket support; and the upperarm, passing 
over the summit of the upright end, which makes the 
thick end of the e, is extended backwards as a 
tension bar, and anchored firmly in the earth, thus 
giving suspensory stipport to the central arm, which 
attains a perfect rigidity. Upon the piers the whole 
strain is thrown. The roadway is constructed of the 
iron-buckled plates, invented by Mr. Mallet, which 
have done such good service on Westminster-bridge. 
Ror the hill-roads in India the bridges constructed on 
Mr. Sedley’s new system seem well adapted. 


A New Russer Cement.—We have purchased 
rubber cement of different makers but have found none 
80 inexpensive or that dries so rapidly as a kind made 
with benzine in the following manner :—Cut virgin or 
native rubber with a wet knife into the thinnest pos- 
sible slices, and with shears divide these into threads 
as fine as fine yarn; the finer it is divided the better 
the cement and quicker made. Put a small quantity 
of the shreds (say one-tenth or less of the capacity 
of the bottle), into a wide-mouthed bottle, and fill it 
three-quarters full with benzine of good quality, per- 
fectly free from oil—sueh as may be procured at any 
— shop. The rubber will swell up almost imme- 

iately, and in a few days, especially if often shaken, 
assume the consistence of honey, with a thick sedi- 
ment at the bettom, which does no harm. Of course 
it must be kept well corked except at the time of 
using. If it incline to remain in undissolved masses, 
more bezine must be added; but if too thin and 
watery, it needs more rubber.’ A piece of solid rubber 
of the bulk of a walnut will make a pint, more or less, 
of the cement of proper consistency. This cement 
dries in a few minutes, and by using three coats in the 
usual manner, will unite leather straps, patches, rub- 
ber soles, backs of books, etc., with exceeding firm- 
ness. It succeeds perfectly if benzine free from oil is 
used in making it; while chloroform is twenty times 
more expensive, and cannot result in a better aa 
duct. ° 


HEIRS TO THE RUSSIAN THRONE. 

S1r,—Will you allow me through your columns to 
correct a slight historical error which has appeared in 
several of the newspapers, and which was inserted in 
Tue Lonpon ReaApER—viz., that there has been no 
instance of the death of an heir to the Russian throne 
since 1233 ? 

I remember that several rather notable instances are 
recorded in the history of Russia at periods subse- 
quent to that date. The eldest son of Ivan the Great 
(1468—1505), who was also called Ivan, died nine 
years before his father, and his physician Leo was put 
to death for not having succeeded in saving his life. 
He had served with distinction in the war in which 
Russia emancipated herself from the Tartar supre- 
macy, and left an only child, Demetrius, who on the 
death of his grandfather was deposed by his uncle, 
Bazil IV., and died miserably in a dungeon. The 
second son of Ivan the Great also died before his 
father, in 1502. He had been defeated in a battle 
against the Poles, and his father was so enraged that 
he is said to have put him to death with his own 


hand. 

Ivan the Terrible (1535 —1584) lost his eldest son at 
the age of twoyears. His next son, Ivan, who conse- 
quently became heir to the throne, died from the effects 
of a blow which his father had given him with hisiron 
staff or sceptre, when he knelt down betore him to try 
and calm the anger he had excited by pleading for 
mercy towards some of Ivan’s subjects, A favourite 
who stood by seized the Czar’s arm, to prevent him 
from administering a second blow, but Ivan violently 
shook him off, and again raising his staff, laid the 
Ozarovitch at his feet bathed in blood. This sight in- 
stantly calmed his fury. He sprang from his throne, 
and kneeling down by the side of the young prince, 
tried to stop the bleod which flowed from a deep 
wound. “ Wretch that I am,” he exclaimed, “ I have 
slain my son!” And he watched by him from morning 
to night till he expired, four days afterwards, in great 
suffering. 

This event is mentioned in the journal of Sir Jerome 
Horsey, who was then accredited at the court of Mos- 
cow as ambassador from Queen Elizabeth, and ina 
book called “ The Russe Commonwealth,” written by 
Dr. Giles Fletcher, who was sent to Russia about the 
same time, as agent to the Russia Company and Mer- 
cantile Association in Moscow. 

Dr. Fletcher says:—‘ That the Emperor meant his 
son no mortal harm when he gave him the blow, as 
may appear by his mourning and passion after his 
son’s death, which never left him till it brought him 
to the grave, Wherein may be marked tle justice of 
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God, that punished his delight in shedding of blood 
with this murder of his son by his own hand, and so 
ended his days and his tyranny together, with the 
murdering of himself by extreme grief for this wnhappy 
and unnatural act.” y 

Sir Jerome Horsey adds, speaking of the Czarovitch, 
“ But the kingdom had the greatest loss, “ne hope of 
their comfort, a wise, mild, and most wurthy prince, of 
heroical eondition, of comely presgnce, twenty-three 
years of age, beloved and lamengéd ofall men.” This 
Czarovitch le& a widow, but no children. 

In the reign of Theodore I. (1584—1598), the 
feeble son and successor of Ivan the Terrible, the 
heir to the throne, his younger brother Demetrius, 
was murdered, or mysteriously disappeared, when 
residing with his mother at a distance from Moscow. 
He was the innocent cause of several insurrections in 
different parts of the empire, led by various pre- 
tenders, each of whom assumed his name. 

In the reign of Boris Godunoff (1598—1605), the 
Emperor's eldest son, Ivan, died several years before 
his father, and the cause assigned by the German phy- 
sicians who attended him was that, when suffering 
from a wasting disease, his father caused him to be 
taken into a church, though it was winter, where 
prayers were being offered up for his recovery, and the 
priests sprinkled him or immersed him in consecrated 
water, which actually froze as it dropped upon the 
pavement. 

Alexis, the eldest son of the Czar Alexis Romanoff 
(the father of Peter the Great), died before his father, 
in the year 1671; and the unhappy fate of the Czar- 
ovitchAlexis, the eldest son of Peter the Great, is almost 
too well knewn to need further mention. Ho bad 
been condemned to death by a special tribunal for 
conspiring against his father, and died in prison the 
night before the execution was appointed to take 
place. Many believe that he was poisoned, but the 
cause Ofticially given was that, on hearing of the sen- 
tence which had been passed upon him, he fell into 
convulsive fits, of which he at last expired. Some of 
the Russian writers have declared that Peter never actu- 
ally intended to have the sentence carried into effect, 
but had only allowed it to be passed to justify him- 
self in altering the direct line of succession, as he 
considered his eldest son quite incapable and unwill- 
ing to carry out his plans for the aggrandizement 
and improvement of Russia; but this must always re- 
main a matter of doubt. 

The melancholy category closes with the prince 
just departed, whose funeral ecortége has so lately 
touched on the English shores. He died under very 
different circumstances to most of his predecessors, 
and was a striking but not very usual example of 
most perfect harmony and affection between a 
sovereign and his heir. DIAPESALELE. 











THE PARSONS GUN. 


A TRIAL of the Parsons gun has recently been made 
at Gavre, in France, by direction of the Emperor 
Napoleon, and it has shown extraordinary strength 
and endurance. The gun was originally an ordinary 
smooth-bore cast-iron 30-pounder, and it was cen- 
verted into a 100-pounder rifled gun by the insertion 
of a reinforced lining tube of homogeneous metal. The 
weight of the gun when altered was a little over three 
tons, about one-fourth of which was homogeneous 
metal. It sustained upwards of a thousand rounds 
without detriment, 500 of which were with a charge 
of 16}lbs. of powder anda 100-Ib. projectile. It is 
stated that this result has not been surpassed, if 
equalled, by any gun yet made, even though composed 
entirely of steel or wrought iron; and if we compare 
it with the performance of guns in this country of 
about the same weight and calibre, this statement ap- 
pears to be justified. 

For instance, in the report of the Committee on 
Ordnance, we find a long list of 110-pounder Arm- 
strong guns, made entirely of coiled wrought-iron, 
and weighing over four tons, which have failed at 
various stages between 57 and 388 rounds, with 
charges only of 12 lbs. of powder and 110-lb. projec- 
tiles; and two Whitworth 80-pounders, also weighing 
four tons each, one of which failed at the eighty-first 
round with 12 lbs. of powder and a 70-lb. projec- 
tile, and the other at the thirteenth. It, is, perhaps, 
hardly fair, however, to make a comparison with 
these early tsuns, as probably they had defects which 
have since been remedied ; but this cannot be said of 
the Armstrong and Whitworth competitive guns, which 
no doubt embody all the improvements available up 
to the latest date. These guns weigh three-and-threo- 
quarter tons, and are made entirely of steel and 
wrought-iron ; the first has a calibre of 6-5, the 
same as the Parsons gun, the Whitworth being of 
rather less calibre. Both these guns have shown a 
very creditable amount of endurance with charges 
of 101bs. of powder and 70-lb. projectiles, and with 
oceasional charges of 12 lbs. and 14 Ibs.; but this will 
bear no comparison to the charge of 16} lbs. of powder 
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and a 100-Ib. projectile sustained continuously by the 
Parsons gun, especially when it is remembered that it 
is of less weight by three-fourths of a ton. 7 

An estimate of the eomparative cost is still more in 
favour of the Parsons gun. The cost of the wrought- 
iron and steel guns may be taken at £150 per ton, 
the price of a three and three-quarter ton gun would 
therefore be about £560, whereas the price of the 
Parsons gun, which is composed three-fourths of cast- 
iron, could not amomst to more than £60 or £70 per 
ton, so that a three-ton gun would cost about £200. 
This would do as much, and more, work than a gun 
made of steel and wrought-iron on our present sys- 
tem costing £560, thus effecting a saving of 65 per 
ceut., whieh, if calculated on the millions of money 
that it will be necessary to spend in guns during the 
next ten years, will be found to amount to a very 
prétty little sum that the nation will not be sorry to 
save. 





aE 


FACETIZ. 

“J’px take the responsibility,” .as Jenks said when 
he held out his arms for the baby, 

A MARRIED gentleman, present at-a rapping circle, 
beingrinformed that the power depended wholly on 
the will, begged that his wife might try it, as he had 
never seen anything resist her will. 

‘A gouiy Jack Tar having strayed intoa menagerie 
to look at. the wild beasts, was strack with the.sight 
of a lion and a tiger in the same deh. “ Why, Jack,” 
sajé he to a messmate, who was chewing his quid in 
silent amusement, “I should not wonder if next year 
they were to carry about a sailor and a marine living 
peaceably and quietly together.” “ Ay,” said his mar- 
ried companion, “or a man and wifo!” 

HATED BOTH. 

“Did you attend chureh to-day ?” said-a planter 
to his late slave. 

‘\Sartain, sar,” was the reply; “and what two 
awful big stories dat preacher did-tell!” 

“ What stories were they ?” 

‘Why he tell the people no man can serve ‘two 
masters; now dis is de fuss story, kase you see once 
iserve you, my ole massa, and also young Massa 
John. Den de preacher says he will love de one, and 
hate de odder, while de Lord knows how I hated ye 
boff!” 

Davip AND WeE.LurnctToy.— During David's exile 
at Brussels, the Duke of Wellington called on him, 
and said: “Monsieur David, I have called to have 
my portrait taken by the illustrious painter of 
Leonidas at Thermopyle.” David, eyeing fiercely 
the man who had humbled his country, and dethroned 
her emperor, replied: “Sir, I cannot paint the Eng- 
lish !” 

At Boston, in Lincolnshire, there isan old charter, 
or custom, whereby the mayor of the borough is at 
liberty, during Lent, to take a couple of eggs out of 
every basketful exposed for sale in the market. For 
many years the mayors have refrained frem exercising 
this privilege, and it was thought to have become 
obsolete. ‘The present incumbent, however, has in- 
sisted on his right, to the great indignation of the 
people, who propose to disregard the old adage, and 
put all their eggs in one basket. 

““ HARDLY KNBW YOU.” 


A MAIDEN lady, residing in great seclusion, had not 
been to church for several years; but, on the accession 
of a small property, she bought herself a new bonnet, 
shawl, and dress, with the apropriate gloves, boots, 
etc., and appeared on the following Sabbath ia a style 
which almost destroyed her identity with the hitherto 
shabby and hoopless old maid. 

Just as she was walking up the aisle, and as every 
eye seemed to be turned upon her, the choir com- 
menced singing an anthem, the burden of which was 
* Hallelujah ! Hallelujah!” Tho indignant spinster 
retraced her steps down the aisle in high dudgeon, 
exclaiming : 

“* Hardly knew you,’ indeed! Why, this is not 
the first time I’ve been dressed up. ‘Hardly knew 
you!’ I don't come here again very soon !” 


THERE'S MANY A CHANGE ww A Winter Day.— 
The late Professor Duncan, of St. Andrew’s, was, 
prior to his appointment to his chair, reetor of-an aca- 
demy in Forfarshire. He was particularly reserved 
in his intercourse with the fair sex, but, in prospect 
of obtaining a professorship, he ventured to make 
proposals to a lady. They were walking together, 
and the important question was put without prelimin- 
ary sentiment or note of warning. Of course the lady 
replied by a gentle “No!” The subject was imme- 
diately dropped; but the parties soon met again. 
“Do you remember,” at length said the lady, “a ques- 
tion you put to me when we last met?” ‘The Profes- 
sor said that he remembered. ‘And do you remem- 





ber my answer, Mr. Duncan?” “Oh! yes,” said the 
professor, ‘‘ Well, Mr. Duncan,” proceeded the lady, 
“T have been led, on consideration, to change my 
mind.” “ And so bave I,” drily responded the pro- 
fessor. He maintained ‘his bachelorship to the 
clese. 

PROGRESS AT HIGH PRICES. 


We’ rejoicing in old-fashioned weather, 
But we live in a new-fashioned day ; 
Is it better or worse, altogether, 
Then the past that has vanished away ? 
Less then we our progenitors traded 
In construction, and texture, and store, 
And we make much more money than they did, 
But we have to pay very much more. 


We've repealed a vast load of taxation, 
From all trammels to set Commerce free ; 

‘But prices rises on that operation, 
As when duty is taken off tea. 

Bread-is clieap; gutta percha, and supple 
Tndia-rubber at smal cost abound! 

But new fowls are nine shillings-a couple, 
And beéf’s more than a shilling a pound. 


There is cheap stuff for claret that, passes, 
But good port's inaccessibly dear, 

With regard to the drink of the masses, 
You can hardly get any.good beer. 

The cigar that at threepence was sold, 
Can't be had ander double that figure ; 

While it costs twice,as much,as of old, 
Neither better the weed is, nor bigger. 


Ways and means of investing your cash 
At muck profit, ence few, new are many, 
If you just run’ the risk ofa evash, 
With the chance of not getting back any. 
Rate of interest higher you’ll find, 
If you take ne account of futarity, 
Nor bear Wellington’s maxim in mind, 
That good interest means bad security. 


There are railways, increasing old towns, 
Forming new ones round every station ; 
But they’ve cut up the fields and the downs, 
And disfigured the face of the nation. 

And there now is a project on foot 
To make Oxford materially greater 
By a Faetory, smirehing with, soot 
The grey piles of that fair Alma Mater! 


Manufactures and.arts, bearing fruit, 
Have extended,; but refuse deliver, 
With the sewage. of towns, to pollute 
Every once crystal streamlet .and river ; 
Bleach the herbage and blacken the air 
With the foul acrid smoke that,they vomit, 
Which you, but for its hue might,compare 
To the tail of a, pestilent,comet. 


They have peisoned the grayling and trout; 
They have nearly destroyed.all the salmon. 
Thus it is, with high wages, no doubt, 
We are paid forthe service of Mammon. 
To our new ways, advanced on our old, 
Some advantages, doubtless, are owing, 
We are getting a great deal of gold; 
Very well, but oh! where arewe going? 


A Boy’s Composrrion on Moonticut.—The Sa- 
cramente Union quotes the following from the Carson 
Post :—-* The following is said te have been read in 
one of our city schools:—‘’Tavyas a calm, still night; 
the moon’s pale light shone soft o’er hill and dale. 
Not a breeze stirred; not a leaf stirred; not.a dog 
stirred; not a horse stirred; mot aman stirred; not 
an owl stirred ; not a/hog stirred; mot a cow stirred; 
not a sheep stirred; not acat stirred; not a mouse 
stirred; not a hen stirred; not even a goose stirred.’ 
Here the teacher interrupted with the observation that 
the composition appeared to relate more to agricul- 
ture than moonlight.” 


On a Sabbath evening, wery recently, a minister 
from a distance was officiating in a well-known church 
in Belfast. A stranger, who sat right opposite to the 
preacher, appeared at least net-to captivated by the 
eloquence of the pulpit, forthe frequently pulled oat 
his watch as if measuring the time for his departure, 
Just as he was in the aet of examining his timepiece 
for the fourth or fifth time, the pastor, with great 
earnestness, was urging the truth upon the conscience 
of his hearers. “ Young man,” said he,“ how is it 
with you?” whereupor tho young man with the gold 
repeater bawled out in hearing of nearly the whole 
congregation, “A quarter past eight.” As may be 
supposed, the gravity of the assembly was very much 
disturbed for a time. 

Woman's Voice.—“ The voice of woman, gentle- 
men,” said a swaggering individual in an argument, 
“the voice of woman, no matter how much some of 
you may be inclined to sneer at the sentiment, exercises 
a socthing, an inspiring, a hallowing influence upon 


the ear of man ; comforts tim in affliction, exopy 
him‘tn dismay, and banishes frem his mind aij a 
troubles which, when sho is ‘atisent, conspire ty « 
him into the depths of despOndoney.”—""'Tom) 
rascal !” ex¢laimed his wife, bursting at this ingen 
into the room, “ come home, You loitering Scamp, vn 
leave: these ‘worthless fellows to thethselyog Oh! 
when T'get you home, won't yout catch it.” ; 

Weicyiye tar Weicuts.—A South African 
states fhat a wool farmer who came into town ae 
to sell his wool, having heard that there had been ,, 
assizing of weights for four years, went into sterg 
and ‘brought up the subject of weighing 
Stepping on the platform scale, he said, “| Wouter 
what I weigh now ?” His weight was Quickly rej 
off; afew similar trials were made, and away hy 
went to the next store, and so on toothers. Why 
he came back-he knew who had the lightest Weights 
and there he went with his wool. 

WES?’3 AMBITION, 

His notions of a painter, at this time, were also very 
grand, as the following characteristic anecdote yj 
show : 

One of ‘his schoolfellows :allured him ona hu. 
holiday from school, to takea ride with him in, 
neighbouring plantation. 

“Here is the horse, bridled and saddled,” said jj; 
boy, ‘so, come, get up behind me.” 

“ Behind you!’ said Benjamin ; * I will ride bebipj 
nobody.” 

“ Oh, very well,” replied the other; “ I will rij 
behind you ; so mount.” 

He mounted accordingly, and away they rode. 

“ This.is the last ride I shall have. for some time,” 
said bis companion; “to-morrow I am to be ap. 
prenticed to a tailor.” 

“A tailor!” exclaimed West; “you will sary 
never be a tailor ?” 

“ Indeed, but I shall,” replied tho other; “itiss 
good trade. What do you intend to be, Benjamin?” 

* A painter.” 

“A painter! What sort of a tradeisaa painter?| 
never heard of it befere ?” 

“ A painter,” said West, “ is the companion of kings 
and emperors.” 

“ Youare surely mad,” said the embryo tailor, 

“ And do yeu really intend to be a. tailor ?” 

“ Indeed I do ; there is nothing surer.” 

“ Then you may ride alone,” said the future con- 
panion of kings and emperors, leaping. down; “1 wil 
not ride with one who is willing to be.a. tailor !” 

Tue Docror’s Decree.—When the Rev. Dr.}. 
obtained the honarary degree of Dectoriof Divinity, ; 
farmerin the parish took an early opportunity of 
stating the news to his shepherd, with whom tle 
minister .was a particular favourite. “You willl 


'}-glad to hear, John, that the University of St. Andrews 


has conferredion our minister doctor's degree.” | 
4m no ways surprised at that,” said'the sheplerl, 
“mair than twenty years syne he cured my wile 0's 
colic. He should have'been a doctor Jang syue!” 


FASHIONABLE MOVEMENTS. 
(From the Zoological Gazetie.) 
THE elephants,residing in the Regent’s Park packel 
up their trunks last Saturday,and started for their 
favourite watering-place, namely, the big pond at tle 
back of their residence. 

The two seals have been receiving company list 

week as usaal, but, in consequence of the heat, they 
have remained under water more than usual whil 
receiving it. 
The frog who would a-wooing go, having retarel 
after his honeymoon, lias been handsomely entertail- 
ing a select circle of friends, who have joined the 
happy couple in a nightly game of Croaky.—Punch 


In-Cnorr Wairniy.—We are assured by the editor 
of the Papermaker’s Journal that the reason why 
cathedral is considered complete without a couple 0 
dozen ehoristers in white.surplices is that there mus 
always be twenty-four sheets ia a quire, or pls 
where they sing.—/ un. 


AT THE ACADEMY. 

Mr. Emerald Green (to adored one, artiully):- 

“What do you think ofthat little bit? Rather belly 
hung, eh?” 

Adored One :—“ Oh, it’s.a horrid daub! 

they hung it at all!” 

Agony! It is Mr. E.G’; own.J]—Fun. : 

RATION EXTRA onprvary.—In consequer coo 

the extreme heat of tlie weather, all the Coolies bs 
gone to Chili.— Hain, 


OL 

Tonxy Visn.—This fish, .ybich, when pickled 
much esteemed in France as.avhors Ceu’e FN 
is generally rather searce, but recent. ¥ ®” ae 
quantity were taken in tho waters of a eg 
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Marseilles, and accounts from the lest named place say 
that Ot sie bronght to market there fos been 
about fifteen hundred a day, and that the quantity 
remaining still in the madrague, or great net used for 
catching this fish at Sausset, is so great that it is 
feared a large portion will be lost for want of means 
of preserving the fish quickly enough. The single 
haul at which all these fish were taken is believed to 
have yielded about 40,000 franes (£1,600) to fle 
society of fishermen at Sausset, and that after a cer- 
tain amount is withdrawn, according to established 
eustom, for the reserved funds of the society, each 
fisherman will have about £24 for his share of the 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To PreseRvE Mir.x.—Take bottles perfectly clean 
and thoroughly dry, into which, if possible, let the. 
cow be milked. As the bottles are filled, cork them, 
and wiredown. Then spread a little straw at the 
bottom of your boiler, put in the bottles, fill the boiler 
with cold water, heat until it boils, then slacken tho 
fire until the water is cold again; then remove the 
bottles, pack in hamspers with dry straw and sawdust. 
The milk so preserved will keep good for eighteen 
months. 

TractnG-PAPER.—Open a quire of “double-crown 
tissue-paper, and brush the first sheet with a mixture 
of mastic varnish and oil of turpentine, equal parts; 
proceed with each sheet similarly, and dry them on 
lines by hanging thém up singly. As’ the 88 goes 
on, the under shéets absorb a portion of the vanish, 
and require less than if single sheets were brushed 
separately. The inventor of this varnish for tracing- 
paper received a medal and premium from the Royal 
society. It leaves the paper quite light and trans- 
parent; it may readily be written on, and drawings 
traced with a pen are permanently visble. Used by 
jearners to draw out lines. The paper is placed on 
ine drawing, which is clearly seen, and an outline is 
made taking care to hold the tracing-paper steady. In 
this way elaborate drawings are easily copied 


OXYGEN. 


OxycEN, in its native condition, is gas or air. It 
floats freely in the atmosphere, forming, by measure, 
above one-fifth of the whole, and by weight a much 
larger proportion. It is the vital principle in the air— 
that which supports both life and flame; the support 
of each of which is more nearly allied to each other 
(as we shall see ere long) than most people think. But 
though it floats freely in the air, oxygen is never 
found there alone. If it were so, flame and life would 
burn with too much energy and rapidity. It is always 
diluted with another gaseous element, called nitrogen, 
in the propontion of twenty-one parts of the former to 
seventy-nine of the latter. There are also small and 
varying quantities of other gases and vapours in the 
air; but these quantities of its chief components are 
always constant, whether the air be light or heavy, 
expanded or compressed. 

Oxygen exists also abundantly in water. There it 
is not free, but chemically combined or united with 
hydrogen; two elements thus combined always form- 
ing a very different substance from what either of 
them is alone. Oxygen will mix with hydrogen as 
gas; but wherever they may be in the proportions of 
two-thirds, by measure, of hydrogen and one-third of 
oxygen, they have such an affinity or liking that, if a 
spark or flame come in contact with them, they will 
explode, and, uniting together, form water; existing 
in that state in many thousand times less space than 
they occupied as gas or air. Thus water is oxygen 
and hydrogen united or married, and flame is the 
priest that marries them. And fire will unite oxygen 
with many other elements besides hydrogen. In fact, 
either by that or other means, it may be made chemi- 
cally to unite with at least sixty-three out of the 
sixty-five elements which have been discovered. And 
in such union it exists abundantly on the surface of 
the earth, forming about one-half of its solid crust, 
or outer surface, as far as man has penetrated. 

Oxygen, however, when thus married, is far from 
being a faithful spouse. Its restlessness, and the pre- 
forence it gives to one element over another, causes 
it to be continually seeking fresh combinations. Thus, 
when it is quietly settled down in water, the water 
may be set on firo by throwing a piece of potassium 
init; because the nearest particles of oxygen leave 
the hydrogen, with which in water they were com- 
bined, to unite by flame with the potassium, which 
they like better, and form potass. And thus, in a 
quieter way, if iron be thrown into water, oxygen 
Will leave the hydrogen and seize upon the outer 
Particles, to form oxide of iron (rust), though this pro- 
cess goes On much more rapidly in damp air, where 
the oxygen was free. And a volume might be written 
Upon the uses to which this oxide of iron is turned, 





for it forms the red, crange, and yellow colouring of 
sands, and clays, ard marbles, and the pigments of 
many paints. It gives strength to vegetables, and 
througa them to animal frames, where it is distinctly 
traced, as the colouring matter of the blood; and, in 
fine, supplies the warm and glowing tints of nearly 
all outward nature. 

Restless, however, as oxygen is generally, its 
union with some elements, especially some of the less 
known metals, is hard to be severed. ‘This is the case 
with calcium, aluminum, sodium, magnesium, and 
potassium, which are only met with in a pure state 
after having passed through the laboratory of the 
chemist; because oxygen likes them so well that they 
can scarcely be parted, To these firm combinations 
we are indebted for clay, sand, lime; yea, nearly all 
our earths, which are really only, for the most part, 
oxides of other elements. Their changes—nay, their 
very existence—are due to the preference which 
oxygen gives to.one element over another, and to its 
restless seeking for new combinations; and by it nearly 
allthe material operations of nature, slow or rapid, 
minute or grand, are carried into effect. 


ees 
SEEK FOR IT. 


Darky hid beneath the quarry, 
Masons, many a true block lies; 
Hands must shape and hands must carry, 
Ere the Overseer will prize. 
Seek for it, measure it, 
Fashion it, polish it ; 
Then the Overseer will prize. 


What though shapeless, rough, and heavy, 
Think ye God his work will lose ? 
Raise the block with strength he gave ye, 
Fit it for the Master's use. 
Seek for it, measure it, 
Fashion it, polish it ; 
Then the Overseer will use. 


*T was for this our fathers banded— 
Through life’s quarries they did roam; 
Faithful-hearted, skilful-handed, 
Bearing many a true block home. 
Noticing, measuring, 
Fashioning, polishing, 
For the glorious temple-home! 


—_—_—— 
GEMS. 


Some people are ever sighing over glorious dreams 
for ever fled, grandeur and happiness passed away; 
pining for the return of hours gone by. Let them only 
look hopefully to the future, and life will become a 
pleasant journey. 

True happiness must be found ia one’s own bosom. 
The foundation of it must be laid by a dilligent and 
persevering cultivation of a spirit of contentment, 
under all circumstances, and in every vicissitude of 
life. 

WISE PROVERBS. 

Confession of a fault makes half amends for it. 

Better to go to bed supperless than to rise in debt. 

Good to begin -well, better to end well. 

Envy never enriched any one. 

Fall not out with a friend fer a trifle. 

In time of prosperity friends will be plenty ; 

In time of adversity not one amongst twenty. 


Loox out of your door, take notice of that man: 
seo what disquicting, intriguing and shifting, he is 
content to go through, merely to be thought a man of 
plain dealing; three grains of honesty would save him 
all this trouble—alas! he has them not. 

THE common fluency of speech in many men and 
women is owing to a scarcity of words; for whoever 
is master of language, and hath a mind full of ideas, 
will be apt, in speaking, to hesitate upon the choice of 
both; whereas, common speakers have only one set 
of ideas, and one set of words to clothe them in, and 
these are always ready; so people come faster out of 
church when it is nearly empty than when a crowd is 
at the door. 


caheianeinememeniamdianmnmanemmmamentn 


Querr Custom.—It was an ancient custom, from 
the time of Charlemagne until nearly 1830, that every 
traveller who came to St. Goar, on the Rhine, for the 
first time, should submit to a mock imprisonment at 
the hands of his fellow-travellers, from which hecould 
escape only by further submitting to the baptism of 
water, or of wine. If he chose the first, a pitcher of 
the Rhine water was poured over his head; if the 
second, he was obliged to empty at one draught a huge 
beaker of wine to the health of Charlemagne, of the 
Queen of England, the reigning duke, and the com- 
pany. The rules of the order of Merry Fellows were 
then read to him, his brows were encircled with a 





gilded erown, and he was admitted to the right of fish- 
ing at the Loreiel, and of hunting on the banks, two 
valuable privileges, with the slight drawback that 
neither place was accessible. Finally, the new mem- 
ber was obliged to make a contripution to the poor, 
and have his name inscuibed in the'records of the 
order. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A young man named Lawson, son of a working 
silversniith of Oxford, is the winner in the Dublin 
lottery of the ex-Lady Mayoress’s state chariot, horses, 
and harness, value 400 guineas. 


At the Mansion House, Messrs. Kitchen and Turn- 
bull were fined £27 each for placing upon threo 
pockets of hops a false description of tlie place where 
they were grown, with intent to defraud. 

Tue Sheffield Independent states that the amount of 
damage done by the hnrsting of the Bradfield Reser- 
voir is £327,000. Of this sum £14,073 is for loss of 
life and bodily injury, and of the remainder, £276,824 
is for injury to business and property. 

From a Melbourne journal, the Australasian, wo 
learn that there is a silk-worm native tot\e Austra- 
lian continent. It feeds on the leaves of the gum 
trees, and its silk is said to be exceedingly fine and 
lustrous. 

WE are informed that at the present time it is 
necessary to examine gold coinage, as several sove- 
reigns have been detected which have clearly under- 
gone some chemical sweating, and been thereby re- 
duced in value to the extent of two shillingsand more. 


Joun Frost, the once celebrated Chartist, com- 
pleted his eighty-first year on Thursday, May 26th. 
Though so old a man, yet his health is unimpaired, 
and he is now as hale and hearty as he was thirty 
years ago. He resides at Pontypovl, and has been for 
some time engaged on his autobiography. 

A Paris correspondent of the Journal de Geneve 
says: “I send you a very curious fact. M. Plon, the 
publisher of the Life of Cesar, printed 140,000 copies 
of the first edition. He is said to have not yet get rid 
of more than 22,000, and he complains bitterly. They 
are waiting for the Emperor in order to issue at five 
francs the edition which still costs ten francs.” 


Tux oil wells in Burmah, India, it is estimated, have 
been yielding their present supply of 800,000 barrels 
per annum at least 10° years, amounting during that 
period to about 80,000,000 barrels, English measure. 
These, if arranged, would form a continuous line of 
oil barrels 27,300 miles long. Oil wells also exist in 
Persia, and, it is said, have lately been discovered near 
the Sea of Azof, while on the island of Samos they 
existed 500 years before the Christian era. 


Tue ReverenD E. Kyewu exhibited, at a meeting 
of the Literary and Photographical Society, held at 
the Hartley Institution, Southampton, some curious 
specimens of ancient Roman workmanship, reeently 
dug up from the site of the old Roman station of 
Vindomis, near Andover. There have been great dis- 
putes as the site of Vindomis,some antiquarians fixing 
it at Basinxstoke and otliers at Silehester. The Rev. 
Mr. Knell has just discovered the site of a medixyval 
glass manufactory in Western Hampshire. 


How tue Money Gors.—Thero are unobtrusive 
paragraphs to be seen from time to time which cause 
reflecting people to think our affairs are not in the 
wisest of all possible management. This week we 
learn that the thousands of pounds spent on the Basses 
Lighthouse, on the coast of Ceylon, might as well 
have been thrown into the mid-Atlantic. Last month 
about £50,000 worth of the Alderney Breakwater was 
swept into the sea; the week before a lot of money 
sank into the mud on the shores of the Medway. 
Shall we say a word of the golden foundations laid at 
Portsmouth? Prodigality and stinginess are bro- 
thers, and so Parliament votes £5,000 to begin the 
Cork Dockyard, and £50,000 to fortify Quebec. 


Lost Picrure Founv.—M. Triccia, of Florence, 
a painter and restorer of pictures, has. made a fortu- 
nate discovery. He was engaged by an amateur to 
examine a collection of miscellaneous matter, when 
he discovered a large canvas, eight feet long and 
more than six feet high, which struck him immedi- 
ately as a work of importance, and he succeeded, 
after some trouble, in deciphering the name of the 
painter, “Luca Signorelli.” Such a work is specially 
mentioned by Vasarig who says that Signorelli visited 
Florence to study the great masters of that school, 
and painted for Lorenzo de Medici a picture called 
“The Naked Gods,” which bad a very high reputa- 
tion. Vasari adds, “we have no information what- 
ever about the fate of this picture.” M. Triccia de- 
clares that there is no doubt that the work which he 
found neglected in a foft is that to which the critic 
refers. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EL M. F.—We shall not lose sight of your request. 

C@riarnam.—The character of the handwriting is more 
masculine than feminine. 

Lizz Annre.—The Queen's printers are Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode, of New Street Square. 

Manian R.—We regret that we Cannot avail ourselves of 
the lines entitled “My Willie,” which are declined with 
thanks. 

X. L.—The Royal Academy dates back to 1768. There is 
a catalogue published, from which you will obtain the fur- 
ther information desired. 

Lixpa.—In words which come to us from the French, ch, 
as a general rule, is sounded as sh; consequently “chaperon” 
should be pronounced shaperon, not kaperon. 

H. H.—A gift or annuity to a married woman generally 
secures to her the sole enjoyment and sole power over it, 
during marriage, and so often as marriage is contracted. 

J. G., who is twenty years of age, tall, and has brown 
hair and eyes, would (with a view to matrimony) be happy 
to correspond with a young lady who has some musical 
ability. 

Muxviz.—The designation may, perhaps, be derived as an 
affectionate diminutive from the French mignonne, or “‘ little 
darling ;" which is very similar to the Latin Mabel, signi- 
fying “ lovely.” 

Arice.—When visiting or paying a morning call, and 
another visitor is announced, it will be proper to retire, 
unless you are on intimate terms with host and hostess 
and the new comer. 

B. C.—We doubt very much whether the desired object 
would be accomplished by levying a tax upon bachelors 
now-a-days; though such a tax was imposed in 1695, again 
in 1735, and in 1796. 

Ocroner.—The practical test of the receipt may be very 

easily made; and if one application does not remove the 
warts, why, in all probability, a little perseverance will 
attain the desired result. 
. A A. M—The Adelphi buildings in the Strand were 
erected in 1770. They were the property of two brothers 
named Adams; and in the Latin name “Adelplii” the 
former fact is signified. 

Evw. B.—Yes; the affirmation of persons belonging to 
the persuasion of Quakers is “sufficient for any purpose 
whatsoever,” instead of an oath ; and bas been legally made 
so, we think, for about forty years. 

D. L. Knve.—There is now no such officer as Lord High 
Adnrtiral of England. The office is discharged by a com- 
mission, or board. The last Lord High Admiral was the 
Duke of Glarence, afterwards William IV. 

Grorce H., whe is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 34 in. inheight, 
very,dark hair and ne, offers himself as a eandi- 
date for the heart and hand of any young lady, who is 
fair, and about his own age. Cartes to be exchanged. 

T. A—No, certainly not. The terms “black man” and 
“negro” are by no means synonymous. The pure negro of 
the woolly head is found in a very limited area of the Ameri- 
can continent; whilst black men are scattered over Asia and 
Africa. 

Mrxerva.— We beg to differ from you: we do think rather 
favourably of the sketch entitled “ First Love ;" but do not 
see how we can avail ourselves of it. It is therefore declined, 
with many thanks, both for it and accompanying good 
wishes. 

8. P.—The distinction is this:—Our necessities {develop 
the intellect, but the passions are the principle or cause of 
everything great which man performs, whether good or bad. 
Great poets, heroes, conquerors, and criminals, are men of 
strongspassions, 

Irenr, who is tall and fair, with hazel eyes, and brown 
hair, is considered extremely good-looking, and, as the 
daughter of a highly-respectable tradesman, has tolerable 
expectations, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a 
tall, dark gentleman. 

PB. B.—Probate of a will made in the county of Warwick 
is granted by the district registrar at Birmingham. If the 
will has been deposited in Doctors’ Commons, you can ob- 
tain a copy (unless it is a very long one) for about £1. (See 
also answer to “ A Sufferer.”) 


Arex. Y.—You are quite correct in asserting that the 
word “adieu” comes from the French; but wrong in sup- 
pes that the expression originated in that language. It 

only a shorter form of the Latin farewell—Ad deum te 

do (“I commend you to God”). 

Beya St. Mavr—The following is considered a good 
remedy for heartburn, if taken occasionally :—Mix the juice 
of an orange with sufficient loaf sugar to flavour, and after 
mixing these together in a tumblerful of water, add a little 
carbonate of soda. Drink while efervescing. 

Aexayper Forsrra.—lIt is rather a difficult question as 
to which is the most important of the senses; but from the 
remotest time, touch has been generally so considered: it 
has indeed by some been said to be the cause of humanrea- 
son. This idea you will find expressed in the writings of 
Buffea and others. Buffon in particular gives such import- 
ance to the senseof touch, that he thought one man had 
little more ability than another, exceptia so far as he had 
been in the habit of making use of his hands. But our 
own opinion is that the touch does not possess any very 








great importance above the other senses; for if it in certain 
cases assists@he eye or the ear, it receives aid from them in 
others; and there seems no sound reason to believe that 
it excites in the brain ideas of a higher order than those 
which are produced by the other senses. 

Mapstom Verns.—To prevent the thinning and falling 
off of the hair, the following is a good pomade:—Beef suet, 
one ounce; oil of origanum and bergamot, each ten drops: 
tincture of cantharides, one teaspoonful. Melt the suet, and 
when nearly cold, stir in the other ingredients: use when 
set, 


Muxxtz, who is twenty-eight years of age, 5 ft. 5in. in 
height, has blue eyes and brown hair, is considered pass- 
able, and is thoroughly domesticated, would be happy to 
correspond with a gen an between the age of thirty and 
forty (a widower not objected to), with a view to matri- 
mony. 

Cc. O. M—Light is an excessively subtle fluid, which 
emanates from the bodies called luminous, as the sun, the 
fixed stars, &c. It is composed of atoms which move with a 
prodigious velocity, it being computed that a ray of light 
— through about eighty thousand leagues of space in a 
secon 

A Svurrerer.—If executors or trustees deposit money in 
a bank in the ordinary discharge of their duty, and the bank 
fail, the executors are not liable for the loss. But if, on the 
failure of a bank, it be found that the trust money was 
placed to the executor’s own credit, or mixed with his own 
moneys, he is liable for the loss. 


PAITH. 


Away to the golden sunset, 
in the shadews long and deep, 
Afar in the misty clouds I see 
The face of a child asleep. 


Her brow is pure as the lilies white 
That ope on the lighted lake, 

And her hair, in shaded, waving folds, 
Into golden sunbeams break. 


The smile of heaven is on her face, 
In her peaceful silent rest ; 

She seemeth to me as once I loved, 
With her white hands on her breast. 


In the holy twilight’s shadowy calm, 
When the evening hours have come, 

I see her face in the embers bright, 
Who hath gone to the beautiful home. 


And then, in the dreamy hours of night 
Her form beside me stands, 

I feel her light breath on my face, 
And the touch of her childish hands. 


I see her ever, in my dreams, 
On the hills, by the sounding sea ; 
In the forest gisles and the opening flowers, 
And I know she will come for me. 
A. M. 


J. P.—A simple and harmiless application for the removal 
of scurf in the head may be made by dissolving a lump of 
fresh quick-lime of the size of a walnut in a pint of water. 
Let stand to settle ten or twelve hours, then strain off free 
from sediment, add a quarter of a pint of the best vinegar, 
and apply to the roots of the hair only. 

Grorce T. HeartwE ct, who is twenty-five years ef age, 
fair, considered, good-looking, about 5 ft. 9 in. in height, and 
an engineer by profession, wishes to correspond matri- 
monially with a lady, who is younger than himself, respect- 
ably connected, musical, and capable of making home 
happy. (It is suggested that perhaps “A. ©. B.” would 
respond.) 

Penarta.—If a person die intestate, or without making a 
will, after payment of debts owing by deceased, his personal 
property is divided between his wife and issue in the pro- 
portion of one-third to the former and the rest to the child 
or children. There seems, however, to be some complica- 
tion in the case as stated, and you had better consult a 
solicitor. 

Iuzac G.—You may use, to allay the skin irritation and 
remove the spots, an ointment compounded of two ounces 
flowers of sulphur, four ounces hog’s lard, half-an-ounce 
white hellebore powder, and sixty drops oil of lavender. 
Or you may use a jotion made with two drachms hydriodate 
of potass, and eight ounces distilled water. To both you; 
other questions, yes. 

Atrrep, who is twenty years of age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, 
fair, and has blue eyes, desires, with a view to matrimony, 
to form the ecquaintance of a young lady,who an 
amiable ‘dispesition and good temper, is domesticated, pre- 
possessing in appearance, has brown hair and blue eyes, 
and who weuld not object to at least two years’ courtship. 
Handwriting requires practice. 


A. 8., who is twenty-five years of age, rather tal], has a 
fine figure, and is of some money, the result of 
economy, would be happy to obtain an introduction to some 
respectable and deserving tradesman who is in search ef a 
good wife. Good looks not stipulated for; but respondent 
should not be short, nor under twenty-five years of age; 
and a widower not objected to. 

Frep. H.—There are several preparations for the purpose 

the following however is a good recipe for making bandoline 
or fixature pomade for the hair: Gum tragacanth, one 
drachm and a hak; water, halfa pint; proof spirit (equal 
parts of rectified spirit and water, mixed) three ounces ; otto 
of roses, ten drops; soak for twenty-four hours, and strain. 
(Colour of hair: “F. H.,” light brown; “S. A. J.,” ordinary 
brown.) 

‘Wressapren.—Any one of the “ monks of old” would have 
replied to the questicn of “how to get fat,” that it was 
simply necessary to eat very little meat and a great deal of 
lenten (or farinaceous) food. In the pues day, the re- 
gimen for achieving embonpoint is equally clear and plain :— 
The chief item is milk—to the exclusion of all other fluids, 
as far as possible. “It should form a large part of every 
meal, enter*into the position of late and coffee, of 
puddings and custards, soup, mashed potatoes, and even 
bread,” says a very recent medical writer on the subject. 
The same end will be promoted bya free indulgence in 
cream, Corn-flour is also good as a material for puddings. 








— 


—= 
potatoes, the latter mashed with milk, sugar, and butt» 
should be conspicuous elements in the daily fare 7,,' 
should be aimost wholly avoided, or if indulzed in, shox 
merely < mw the cup, — full of ae v cream. A fey 
spoonfuls of ram may to the daily quanti 

milk; and a moderate quantity of bome-brewei ale at 
also be taken with great advan y 

A. P. A.—If you cannot discharge the claims 
creditors, there is no other course m to you but to submit 
to a petition of bankruptcy being filed against you by them 
You may file a petition yourself, but it must Le atteste; 
a solicitor—in fact, the services of a selicitor cannot be gis 
pensed with iz bankruptcy proceedings—and the Expenses 
would depen@ on circumstances, being often a maiter ¢ 
arrangement. 

Ameria and Apa wish to correspond matrimonial! 
two gentjemen, who must be tall, dark, good-looking, wt 
have incomes. “Amelia,” whose age is twenty-thres 
is 5 ft. 2in. in height, has brown hair, expressive grey eyay 
fair complexion, and very good features. “ Ada,” who i, 
nineteen years of age, is petite, has light brown hair, bing 
eyes, fair complexion, and isa goad pianist. Both are cop. 
ticat 


of your 


ered pretty, are well educated, and thoroughly dom 
ted. Cartes de visite required as a preliminary. rom 

W.T.—There are many methods of exterminating blacy 
beetles. You may place a few small lumps of unslake 
lime where they frequent; or set a-dish containing a jit:js 
beer or some syrup at the bottom, placing a few sticis 
slanting against its sidés, so as to form an ascent for th 
beetles, up which they will creep, to fall headlong into thy 
trap ; or mix equal parts of red lead, sugar, and flour, ani 
place it tly near their haunts. A French chemist, hoy. 
ever, has discovered that chloride of lime is the surest ay. 
tirpator, not only, of black beetles, but rats, mice, and 4)! 
other such “small deer.” 

Hexry B. and Mantrx W., two friends, whose homes arp 
in the far west of America, and who are on a visit to 
friends old country, would be glad to meet with two 
young ladies of good attainments and appearance, and of 
cheerful and kind disposition, with a view. to matrimony, 
They possess sufficient to ee life enjoyable, are musica} 
and otherwise well educated. eir plantations are exte. 
sive, well cultivated, and situated in one of the loveliest spots 
of Ame They are both dark, well proportioned, i ged 
respectively twenty-eight and thirty; and cy? Acmateed 
would be happy to hear from “ Alice” and “ Minnie.” 

Communications ReckEIveD:— 

J. M. and J. R. will be glad to correspond matrimonially 
with the two cousins, “ Alice” and “ Minnie.” 

A. T. O. has no objection to commence & matrimonial cor. 
respondence and exchangé caries with “ Robertus” (No, 
109.) 


Dor's response to “ J. K.” should have been addressed to 
“J. BR.” who is requested to observe the error, and take the 
reply as for himself instead of “J, K.” 

DWaRD would be very happy to hear further from 
“ Lilian," matrimonially, (The handwriting would probably 
be good enough for any public office.) 

H. T. wishes to open a’ matrimonial correspondence ani 
exchange cartes with “Mande.” Is nineteen years of age, ot 
dark complexion and considered handsome. 

Susy, who is eighteen years of age, has dark hair and 

eyes, would be happy to correspond and exchange cartes d 
visite with “ Albion,” with a view to matrimony. 
T. T. weuld be happy to correspond with ‘ Eliza,” withs 
matrimonial view. twenty-one years of age, rather tall, 
well educated, of good appearance and belongs to an excel- 
lent family. 

Lizzie does not object to correspond matrimonially with 
“Lonely Will” Is nineteen years of age, of medium 
height, with dark complexion and hazel oyes. Has a small 
fortune. 

Mrxviz, who is nearly nineteen years of age, is 5 ft 4 in. 

in ew has blue eyes and dark hair, is respectable and 
considered nice-looking, would like to correspond matri- 
monially with “ Wilhelm.” 
Eten, who is thirty years of age, rather petite, dar’, and 
in possession of a small fortune, would be glad to hesr 
further from “ Widower,” with a view to a matrimonial 
arrangement. 

C. R. wishes to correspond and hange carte: with 
“ Olive” with a view to matrimony. Is nineteen years of 
age, 5 ft. 4 in. in height, dark complexion, considered good- 
looking, and is in a respectable position. 

Froresce and Gertrupe will be most happy to receive 
matrimonial communications from “ Robert” and “ Hen'y, 
and exchange cartes de visite. ‘“ Florence” is eighteen years 
of age, tall, fair, and considered pretty. “Gertrude,” also 
eighteen years of age and tall, is dark, and prepossessing. 

zzre and Kare would be happy to hear matrimonially 
from “ Robert” and “Henry.” “ Lizzie” is a blonde, ani 
considered handsome; while “ Kate” is a brunette, and is 
also idered hand Both are well educated, aud 
thoroughly domesticated. 


ANNIE who is twenty-eight years of age, 5 ft. 5 in 
in height, has blue eyes and brown hdair, is considered 
passable, of cheerful disposition, thoroughly domesticated, 
and most respectably ted, is willing, with a view to 
meeinces, to correspond and exchange cartes with 
“ Cc. * - 

Annie would like, with a view to matrimony, to exchang? 
letters and cartes with “C. W. D.” Is twenty-three years of 
age, of medium height, rather fair complexion, of genteel 
appearance, is highly respectable, thoroughly domesticat=(, 
has received a good plain education, without aceomplish- 
ments, and would make a good and industrious wife. 
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The quantity of meat need not be large, but bread and 


Strand, by J. E Gexper 
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